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Even Tuurston CouLDN'T 
DO THIS TRICK! 





DEMANDING THE IMPOSSIBLE 





“N&: there is really no remedy for this grievance. Not the 
brightest and most efficient wonder-worker of a trained 
librarian can make three copies of Mr. Wells’ Outline of History 
go around among four hundred people, who wish to read it, 
without forcing some of them to wait a long, long time—until, 
in fact, the clergyman or the study-club leader, or the lecturer, 
have begun to drop Mr. Wells and to talk about Mr. Van Loon 
and Ais history. There is no modern scheme of efficiency which 
will make ten copies of If Winter Comes, or of Cytherea, satisfy 
the insistent demands of hundreds, thousands, of applicants who 
wish the book within a few weeks of publication. 





“ ‘But,’ grandly says the critic, ‘buy more copies.’ It is at this 
point that the librarian shows his self-control by not sinking back 
in his chair and allowing his whole frame to be wracked with sobs. 
Buy more copies! He wishes he had money enough to buy any 
copies at all of many books whose absence is a reproach. He does 
not weep, however, he merely indicates gently that the library is 
hard up. “What? Not money enough?’ says the critic. “Why, 
I supposed you had all the money you need—with all this!’ And 
with a wave of the hand toward the mural painting representing 
the discovery of printing, or the marble columns in the reading 
room, illustrates his belief in untold hoards at the librarian’s 
disposal.” 
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Lose Not the Nightingale 


By FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 


| ITTLE is the time that I have spent 
in imagining a life after this one, but there 
is one scheme of existence, one version of 
“Green Pastures” which I could find it 
in my heart to hope for. Paradise, for me, 
would be a place where the workers of all 
time might come together, to talk about 
their labor on this earth, no matter what 
eons of time once actually separated them: 
a kind of “High Tor” where lovers of 
like things might find each other in under- 
standing; where Michelangelo would re- 
Renoir, and Beethoven, with 
unlocked ears, would give welcome to the 
least musician, recently arrived. 

If there be some such “Heaven of all 
my wish,” surely on this day that we meet 
here, two lively spirits are sitting together 
there, under some celestial apple tree, talk- 
ing about children’s books and reading, and 
all that has happened to them since their 
little days: John Newbery and Hans 
Christian Andersen, met at last, with 
much to say to each other—the tradesman 
with an eye for color, and an eye to busi- 
ness ; and the poet, eternally wise, eternally 
understanding. As they talk on this 
twenty-second day of June, their hands are 
busy, plaiting a golden halo for Frederic 
Melcher. May the years be long before 
he has need of it! 

Having summoned up those two spirits, 
I wonder how we appear to them, we of 
the American Library Association’s section 
for work with young people. What do 
they think of our activity, our committees, 
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our reports and investigations, our confer- 
ences and our awards? Mr. Newbery, 
puffed with pride because of the medal that 
bears his name, is pleased with the progress 
we have made in advertising methods, and 
the quality of our book bindings. This is 
a world of which he would approve, or so 
I should imagine. As for Hans Christian 
Andersen, no need to guess, no need to 
imagine what he thinks of us, for with his 
gift for telling a truth so eternal that time 
itself cannot change it, he has told us what 
he thinks, if we but have the wit to see it. 
In his story, ““The Nightingale,” there is a 
parable which concerns us. 

You will remember the story of the 
nightingale. There was once an emperor 
in China who discovered, in his kingdom, 
a nightingale; a small, unpretentious bird 
who sang, in the dark night, with a voice 
so beautiful that it brought tears to the 
eyes of the listener. You will remember 
that the nightingale was summoned to 
court, that the emperor himself wept royal 
tears at the sound of that singing. And 
you will remember that the nightingale 
became fashionable, was made much of by 
the courtiers, and the learned men discov- 
ered him. The masses, likewise, were in- 
fluenced by the fashion, and when one man 
met another upon the street, instead of say- 
ing “Good Morning,” one said “Nightin” 
and the other said “Gale.” In this respect, 
he became the “Heil Hitler” of his day. 

But the emperor of Japan sent to the 
emperor of China a new nightingale, a 
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mechanical nightingale, which could be 
wound up with a key. And the emperor 
of China was greatly interested in the me- 
chanical bird and the courtiers said how 
ingenious it was, and how wonderful was 
the mind that had conceived it. Everyone 
was delighted with the bird made of jewels 
and whirring wheels. They listened to its 
singing, and the real bird flew away for- 
gotten, lost! 

Now it seems to me that we who have 
chosen to be the medium between children 
and the written word are very much like 
the emperor of China. We, like him, be- 
long to a privileged class, with as great 
an inheritance as his, with as much 
responsibility and variety in our lives. 
Like him, we have heard the nightin- 
gale. 

To each of you who would know what 
is our heritage, I recommend that you read 
the proceedings of this section. Go back 
and read what has been accomplished in 
library work with children. Read what 
has been said in former years, at former 
conferences. 

Begin with Anne Carroll Moore’s 
Montreal speech of three years ago. Then 
read Alice Jordan, in 1907: 

This art of reading is an acquirement 
which means more than the pronunciation of 
words, more than repetition of sentences. It 
plays an important part in education itself 
and leads the way to a broad, deep culture, 
it is no art to be neglected or lightly regarded. 


Let us encourage and direct it. Let us 
count it worthy of devotion and sacrifice. 


In 1916, at Asbury Park, John Jay 
Chapman, at the invitation of Mary 
Wright Plummer, said: 


The task of the educator is to bring the 
young and the great together. Now, curious- 
ly enough, the greatest works are just the 
ones which the young understand. It is only 
the great things . .. whose meaning leaps out 
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fiercely enough to attract the child. ... 
They deal with the major passions, love, 
hate, fear, remorse, religious feeling; super- 
stition; they expound our deepest instincts, 
truth, justice, retribution, the fatality of 
character.... The great works of art are 
those which have exhibited these passions, 
and these problems with such accuracy and 
power, that they have become the very alpha- 
bet of the whole subject to our race; that an 
acquaintance with them is an acquaintance 
with the race itself. 


There sings the nightingale! 
And at that same conference Marie 


Shedlock, quoting from Bertrand Russell 
said: 


The educator thinks it is his duty to mold 
the child. In imagination he is the potter 
with the clay. And so he gives the child 
some unnatural shape which hardens with 
age, producing strains and spiritual dissatis- 
factions, out of which grow cruelty and envy 
and the belief that others must be compelled 
to undergo the same distortions. It should 
be to help the child in its own battle, to 
strengthen it and equip it, not for some out- 
side end proposed by the state, or by any 
other impersonal authority, but to the ends 
which the child’s own spirit is obscurely 
seeking. 


There sings the nightingale! 

But like the emperor, we have had our 
bearer of gifts. It was not the Japanese 
who brought us a singing bird. It was 
the schools of education, the men of learn- 
ing. They discovered reading. They 
called it science, and decked it out in pseu- 
do-scientific terms. They invented theories 
in which to box it, and tests for winding it 
up. Here is reading, defined: 


An analysis of the factors involved in read- 
ing shows that it is a very complicated ability. 
Many words look almost alike to the child 
and he must learn to recognize these minute 
differences with the slightest glance if he is 
to read smoothly in phrases. Words spelled 
alike have many meanings, and the child 
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must acquire these several meanings through 
experiencing them in situations and in differ- 
ent contexts. Sentences vary in length and 
in structure, adding to the problem. Some 
types of reading assignments demand pains- 
taking attention to detail, while others re- 
quire rapid scanning to locate the desired 
information. Tests for the analysis of read- 
ing difficulty usually list from fifty to one 
hundred different skills on which a child may 
stumble. One student of reading presents 
more than five hundred skills involved in 
silent reading. It is not surprising that many 
children fail to become expert in such an 
involved task. 

An involved task, indeed! Here we 
have been reading all these years, boy and 
man, not knowing our own strength ap- 
parently. Five hundred skills. It is like 
the story of the brave little tailor, killing 
seven at a blow. 

The concern of modern education with 
reading has had an influence upon the read- 
ing done by children, and upon the pro- 
duction of children’s books which is 
somewhat detrimental. In an effort to 
enliven and enrich the business of teaching 
reading, the mechanics of reading has en- 
croached upon the ultimate purpose of 
reading, the art of reading, if you will, 
and the result is confusion. ‘““The poor 
fisherman said: ‘It sounds very nice, and 
it is very like the real one, but there is 
something don’t 
what.’ ’ 


wanting, we know 


There are two theories of modern edu- 
cation which have done much to rob read- 
ing of its challenge to the mind and the 
imagination of the child. The first is the 
emphasis of modern education upon actual 
experience as the chief instrument of teach- 
ing. The child must be submitted to 
nothing beyond his experience. I question 
the infallibility of this emphasis on actual 
experience. It leads to an exaggerated 
effort to create, artificially, the experience 
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which is presumed to be “meaningful” to 
the children. It leads to an activity pro- 
gram which results in an over-stimulation 
of children, and a loss of ability to 
respond. It tends to rob children of their 
natural sense of wonder. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a course of study for a second 
grade. The subject is “Community Life 
As a Whole:” 


1. Civic aspects, through a unit on the fire 
department, police department, post office, 
or some other civic agency. 

2. Business aspects, through a unit on the 
grocery store, nursery or flower shops, dairy, 
or some other typical community business 
enterprise. 

3. Educational and recreational aspects, 
through a unit on the library, city parks, or 
some other representation of educational and 
recreational advantages provided by the com- 
munity. 

4. Communication aspects, through a unit 
on the newspaper, radio, or other means of 
communication. 


5. Community transportation, through a 
unit on the automobile, bus, street car, or 
other means of transportation in the com- 
munity. 

Is knowledge of community life, gained 
through experience, the most “meaning- 
ful” knowledge for a child in the second 
grade? What is community life to a child 
who has hardly found himself in relation 
to the basic business of being alive at all? 
Does the postal system have any signifi- 
cance to a child who has not yet established 
his relationship with the postman on his 
own street? What is the ultimate good 
of experiencing electric milking machines, 
processes of pasteurizing milk, and the 
complicated system of delivery, without 
first knowing and pondering that marvel 
of creation, the cow; the cow as a living 
creature, sharing grass and sky with the 
child. “Cow, cow, I and thou” says James 
Stephens. The simple individual drama of 
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the child, in relation to another living crea- 
ture. The cows I should choose are not 
the dairy cows, but Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s cow, and A. A. Milne’s cow, and the 
cow that Mary Poppins knew, and the cow 
that means security to Nora Burglon’s 
Children of the Soil. 


ANOTHER KIND OF KNOWLEDGE 


As for bread, it is not enough to know 
that it is made from wheat planted in the 
ground, garnered and ground to flour, 
mixed with milk and made into bread at a 
bakery, which is a unit of study. There is 
another kind of knowledge, the knowledge 
that Dobry had from his grandfathers: 


When we eat the good bread we are eating 
months of sunlight, weeks of rain and snow 
from the sky, richness out of the earth. We 
eat everything now, clouds even. It becomes 
a part of us, sun, clouds, rain, snow, and 
the rich earth. We should be great, each of 
us radiant, full of music and full of stories. 
Able to run the way clouds do, able to dance 
like the snow and the rain. But nobody takes 
time to think that he eats all these things 
and that sun, rain, snow are all a part of 


himself. 


Both of these kinds of knowledge are 
important. But the intuitive knowledge, 
the poetic knowledge, the child-like knowl- 
edge should come first. The power of re- 
sponding to the intuitive and the poetic is 
greatest in childhood. Rob children of this 
power and you rob them of an everlasting 
anchor and refuge. It is on this intuitive 
knowledge that our emotions are built, and 
without emotion, no amount of experience 
will suffice. Experience is not enough. 
There must be the emotional ability to 
realize that experience. 

This emphasis on experience has limited 
considerably the scope of children’s read- 
ing, because the test of being within the 
experience of the child has been applied 
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to the selection of books for his reading. 
Now anyone knows that differential calcu- 
lus is probably beyond the experience of a 
child, and, what is more important, beyond 
his interest. 

Outside such common sense limitations, 
who shall say what are the experiences of 
achild? I knew a teacher who objected to 
C. B. Falls’ 4 B C Book because Z stands 
for zebra and few children have encount- 
ered a zebra. But I know very intimately 
a child just turned two, who upon her first 
visit to the zoo, startled her father by 
screaming out with the delight of recogni- 
tion, “zebra,” when she was brought with- 
in range of its cage. Someone had given 
her the Falls 4 B C Book on her first birth- 
day. For that child the picture was an ex- 
perience. Zebra on the page, or zebra in 
the cage, who is to say which is the truer 
experience? And what imaginary experi- 
ences, what transitory dreams, half lit by 
dim remembrance, or born of deep racial 
heritage, flicker across the mind of a child? 
These, too, are experiences. Who can de- 
fine them? And whocan say which experi- 
ences determine the shape and texture of a 
child’s mind and character? We do not 
know what are the experiences of a child, 
nor do we know what experience he may be 
capable of imagining. How do we there- 
fore dare to choose for him books that 
shall not be beyond his experience? So 
the confusion continues. ‘“Then the birds 
sang together, but they did not get on 
very well, for the real nightingale sang in 
its own way, and the artificial one could 
only sing waltzes.” 

The second attitude of modern educa- 
tion which has had a detrimental influence 
upon children’s reading is the insistence 
upon measuring reading ability; defining 
what words he should know at a certain 
age. This practice, together with the em- 
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phasis upon the technical reading difficul- 
ties of the non-reader, or slow reader, has 
again resulted in encroaching upon the 
goals of the art of reading. 

There seem to be several causes for the 
growth of groups of pupils, in the schools, 
who cannot read. Compulsory education 
laws have brought into the schools children 
who are not capable of learning. The 
change in methods of teaching reading, 
with its emphasis on sight rather than 
sound, is probably also responsible. These 
are the problems of the educator. If the 
majority of students cannot read, there 
must be something basically wrong with 
present-day methods of teaching. If there 
is only a small percentage who cannot read, 
then their needs should be met with special 
texts and special methods, and it is the 
business of librarians to give what aid they 
can to meet this special need. But why 
must this situation change the whole face 
of children’s reading? Why must all books 
be written to meet the ability of the lowest 
groups, and what is to become of the chil- 
dren who are capable of meeting any chal- 
lenge the writer may present to them? 
Now when teachers and librarians meet, 
instead of saying “Good morning,” one 
says “Remedial” and the other says “Read- 


%”” 


ing. 


MistaKeE Mepium For GOAL 


The emphasis on word content of a book 
has a pernicious influence upon students, 
teachers, and librarians. There is diffi- 
culty in getting them to read the book, to 
discover what the author has to say. They 
are concerned with what words he has 
used. Often in asking for an opinion from 
students, I have received the answer: “It 
is too difficult for children to read.” I 
have seen teachers and librarians look at 
books as though they were pieces of mer- 
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chandise, scanning the page for words— 
not ideas—and condemning them upon 
that basis. They read with no open ears 
to hear what revelation the writer may 
have to make, what bit of originality he 
may have created ; what heights of feeling, 
what humorous point of view he may be 
seeking to share. Words are the medium, 
not the goal itself. “The music master 
praised the bird tremendously, and insisted 
that it was much better than the real night- 
ingale, not only as regarded the outside, 
with all the diamonds, but the inside, too. 
‘Because, you see, in the real nightingale 
you never know what you will hear, but in 
the artificial one everything is decided be- 
forehand!’ ” 


ROBBED OF SENSE OF HUMOR 


The scientific method has robbed us of 
our sense of humor, as well as of our night- 
ingale. All of this has been done before. 
Theories rise and wane, and nothing is 
really new. The project method and the 
unit of study originated, as far as I can dis- 
cover, with The Peterkin Papers, pub- 
lished in 1868. Here are the Peterkins, 
struggling with education: 


The little boys were going through the 
schools regularly. The family had been 
much exercised in regard to their education. 
Every new method that came up was tried 
upon the little boys. They had been taught 
spelling by all the different methods, and 
were just able to read, when Mr. Peterkin 
learned that it was now considered best that 
children should not be taught to read till 
they were ten years old. 

Elizabeth Eliza proposed that they should 
be taken from the school and taught by 
Agamemnon from the encyclopedia. Mr. 
Peterkin, however, had a magnificent idea. 
That they should make their life one grand 
Object Lesson. They should begin at break- 
fast, and study everything put upon the table 
. .. the material of which it was made, and 
where it came from.... “We shall have the 
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assistance,’ said Mr. Peterkin, “of Agamem- 
non with his encyclopedia.” Agamemnon 
modestly suggested that he had not yet got 
out of A, and in their breakfast, everything 
would have to begin with A... . 

Mr. Peterkin suggested . . . that one day 
they study the botany of the breakfast table; 
another day, its natural history. The study 
of butter would include that of the cow. 
Even that of the butter dish would bring in 
geology. The little boys were charmed at 
the idea of learning pottery from the cream 
jug, and they were promised a potter’s wheel 
directly. Mrs. Peterkin was distressed. It 
was hard enough to think of anything for 
breakfast, and impossible if it all had to 
begin with one letter. 

At last Mrs. Peterkin announced that she 
was ready for the breakfast on educational 
principles. A breakfast indeed when it ap- 
peared. Mrs. Peterkin had mistaken the 
alphabetical suggestion, and had grasped the 
idea that the whole alphabet must be repre- 
sented in one breakfast. This, therefore, was 
the bill of fare: Apple sauce, Bread, Butter, 
Coffee, Cream, Doughnuts, Eggs, Fish-balls, 
Griddles, Ham, Ice (on butter), Jam, Kraut 
(sour), Lamb-chops, Morning Newspaper, 
Oatmeal, Pepper, Quince-marmalade, Rolls, 
Salt, Tea Urn, Veal-pie, Yeast-biscuit. 

It was decided to begin with apple sauce. 

“How happy,” exclaimed Mr. Peterkin, 
“that this should come first of all. A child 
might be brought up on apple sauce till he 
has mastered the first letter of the alphabet, 
and could go on to the more involved subjects 
hidden in bread, butter, and baked beans.” 

Agamemnon thought his father hardly 
knew how much was hidden in the apple. 
There was all the story of William Tell, and 
the Swiss independence. Mr. Peterkin pro- 
posed they should begin by eating the apple 
sauce, then discussing it, first botanically, 
next historically, or perhaps first historically, 
beginning with Adam and Eve and the first 
apple. 

Mrs. Peterkin said she felt more at home 
on the marmalade because the quinces came 
from grandfather’s . . . Mr. Peterkin was 
glad to be reminded of the old place at grand- 
father’s. In order to know thoroughly about 
apples, they ought to understand thoroughly 
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the making of cider. Now, they might some- 
time drive up to grandfather’s, scarcely 
twelve miles away, and see cider made. 
Why, indeed, should not the family go this 
very day up to grandfather’s and continue 
the education of the breakfast! 

“Why not indeed?” exclaimed the little 
boys. A day at grandfather’s would give 
them the whole process of the apple, from 
the orchard to the cider mill. In this way 
they would widen the field of study, even to 
follow in time the cup of coffee to Java.” 


TimME To SoUND THE WARNING 


Refreshed by this everlasting source of 
wisdom, I think that perhaps this present- 
day mechanical bird, like the one in the 
story, will break his spring, and run down, 
leaving us free to find the nightingale 
again. But when I hear of word lists be- 
ing sent by publishers to prospective au- 
thors, with the suggestion that only the 
prescribed words be used ; when I discover 
attempts made to mark each child’s bor- 
rower’s card according to his reading abil- 
ity ; when I see the taxpayer’s money spent 
to maintain, in a high school, a recreational 
reading room in which the pulp magazines 
are made available “because they meet the 
emotional level of the non-reading group” 
in that school; when I hear the Shopping 
News discussed, in a meeting of educators, 
as a reading text, perhaps it is time to stand 
firm and to give the warning, “Lose not 
the nightingale.” 

It is easy to be caught by the fashion, 
and to mouth all the catch-words which 
come learnedly from the tongue. And we 
have done it. That description of the five 
hundred skills in reading was quoted, not 
from a journal devoted to the teaching of 
reading, but from a professional library 
publication. Many of the annotations of 
children’s books, in general lists mind you, 
not in special lists designed to meet a need, 
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bear the inevitable tag of what reading 
ability is required of the reader. A book 
appeared recently packed with wisdom 
born of experience and sympathy. It is a 
book which defines tragedy in terms that 
can be understood by the child. It is a 
book which gives him a foreboding of the 
peril and the exaltation to which life sub- 
mits the human spirit. “The fatality of 
character” is likewise in it. Now, a book 
such as this is rare, and its appearance 
should be heralded for its ability to reveal 
life. Time and again I saw it annotated 
and listed as suitable for children of more 
than average reading ability. I have only 
recently talked to Eunice Burton about 
this book. Eunice is in the fourth grade. 
She has two pig-tails and a freckle. Her 
teacher read aloud this very book. When 
she had finished, and the clapping was 
done, one little girl burst into tears. Her 
teacher asked her why she wept. She said: 
“Because it’s all over.” 

Now what relation has reading ability 
to a book that can so move children? If 
that teacher had been orthodox, she would 
never have read it to her class. It is be- 
yond their experience, and there are words 
in it which are on no vocabulary list. But 
the teacher must have lost herself to that 
book, and she felt, as the Quakers say, a 
compulsion to share it. 


SCALED TO POTENTIAL POWER 


The late William McAndrew, discuss- 
ing textbooks in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, said: 

“Into the laboratories of the experiment- 
ers in education comes the echoing voice of 
an old, old love long dead, ‘McGuffey, 
McGuffey.’ These were the books that 
quietly stole into you, and made you dif- 
ferent.” It is the books that make us 
different which should be the special com- 


pulsion of librarians. If there are people 
who exert their efforts toward producing 
reading material, based upon skills, and 
disabilities, and levels of achievement, let 
us not meekly follow. Let us rather exert 
our efforts to procure books which have the 
power to make a revelation to the individ- 
ual child. If formal education is con- 
cerned with finding the child’s level, his 
level of reading ability, his emotional level, 
his level of experience, let us as librarians 
through books, offer him the challenge of 
levels beyond his own, levels of reading 
beautiful and mysterious words; levels of 
feeling that stretch his sympathy, his un- 
derstanding, his power to judge; levels of 
experience, beyond his own, which make 
him forever a part of all adventure, all 
disaster ; all heroism, and all defeat. If the 
school is scaled to his abilities, let the 
library be scaled to his potential power, to 
“the peaks of his desire.” 


Wuat CHILDREN NEED To KNow 


Of what are we afraid? Of words, of 
emotion, of experience? We are very 
tender, it seems to me, of the young, and 
tenderness is no preparation for a world 
half mad, and savage. What children 
need to know is not how dairies and bak- 
eries are run; not the organization of in- 
dustry, but what spiritual disaster is at 
work in the world today. There is a 
paragraph in Anne Carroll Moore’s Cross- 
roads to Childhood which says it exactly: 


Nearly everything that happens in novels 
had happened in the village where I grew up. 
Here were romance and mystery, beauty and 
terror; here lived cowards, liars, thieves, and 
adulterers, as well as men and women of 
character and definite achievement. I had 
seen with my own eyes, heard with my own 
ears, and felt with strong feelings of my 
own the human drama in which I was play- 
ing a part long before I was fifteen. 
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A frank determination to know all that 
can happen to human beings in books or in 
life is quite different from a prurient curios- 
ity. 

Feeling under the obligation myself, I have 
never been shocked to find other boys and 
girls similarly impelled to find out all they 
can. Tragedy lies, I think, not in knowing 
too much, but rather in not knowing enough 
to think things through. 


To know enough to think it through as 
individuals, and as inheritors of a world 
both wise and foolish, both kind and cruel. 

If we let go the fashions, the theories, 
and the trends in reading; if we read and 
re-read the great books, “letting them steal 
into us, making us different ;” if we lose no 
opportunity to share with children these 
books that have possessed us, irrespective of 
their age, their seeming ability, or dis- 
ability, trusting in powers beyond tests and 
measurements . .. the power of the writer, 
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the power of our own sincere, spontaneous 
enthusiasm; if we demand of publishers 
and writers and artists the best they can 
give; if we can evoke in children a response 
beyond their immediate need ; if we organ- 
ize to accomplish these things, we shall 
never, never lose the nightingale. 

Nor have we lost him, completely. 
True we have listened to the music-box 
bird, the mechanical one. But the award 
which is to be made this afternoon re- 
affirms our faith in our beginnings, in all 
the good work we have done. It is a book 
that John Newbery would proclaim be- 
cause it is good to look upon. It is to be 
given to an author whom Hans Andersen 
would salute in admiration and equality of 
purpose. It is a piece of writing that will 
send new music spilling from the throat of 
the nightingale, the nightingale. 
“And may the singing never be done!” 


real 


ies ami 
Si? 
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SAAarieey 
Speaking for the Dissatisfied 
Young Assistant 


By LOUIS M. NOURSE 


HE Bulletin presents two contributions to the symposium, “Square Pegs in 
Square Holes—Bringing together Talent and Opportunity in the Library Profession,” 
sponsored by the Lending Section at the New York conference: the first by Louis 
Nourse, librarian of Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, New York; the sec- 
ond by Hazel B. Timmerman, assistant in charge, Personnel Division, A. L. A. Head- 


quarters. 


Harold F. Brigham, Louisville Free Public Library, the third speaker, spoke 


informally. A summary of his remarks, with a report of the discussion, will be printed 
in the proceedings of the section, A. L. A. Bulletin, October 15, 1937.—Eb. 





It is to invite trouble to introduce any 
topic for discussion without first defining 
terms. The expression, “dissatisfied as- 
sistant,” does not mean the same thing for 
all librarians; the word, “young,” elicits 
even less accord. There are some who 
identify the dissatisfied assistant as the 
malcontent, the grumbler—the person 
who is considered a “bad influence” on 
the staff. I can discuss the subject sym- 
pathetically only if I may be allowed to 
define this person as an alert and ambi- 
tious beginner who has a healthy skep- 
ticism of the status quo and believes that 
something constructive can be done about 
changing certain obvious imperfections 
and inequalities. 

Even a casual review of our professional 
periodicals reveals an increasing aware- 
ness of the deficiencies in staff manage- 
ment. Criticism picked up more or less 
at random from leading articles to letters- 
to-the-editor included such grievances as: 
the need for more democratic internal 
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management, ability versus seniority, bet- 
ter working conditions, a shorter working 
week, longer vacations, and leaves of ab- 
sence for study and travel. My impres- 
sions have been supported further by the 
recent opportunity of summing up the 
whole problem gained from two meetings 
of the local junior members group this 
spring.’ 

In this paper I propose to discuss five 
major causes of dissatisfaction: the monot- 
ony of too much routine work, not enough 
scope for initiative and development, lack 
of promotion, low salaries and too few in- 
creases, and the need for a practical code 
of ethics. 

Regarding the first cause, there is wide- 
spread resentment among young assist- 
ants, and particularly the recent library 
school graduate, against the amount of 
routine clerical work given them. They 
have been encouraged to study the broad 
4 Mr. Nourse was assistant to the librarian, Brook- 


vy, Public Library, when his paper was presented. 
_— dD. 
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principles of library science, and although 
they expect to familiarize themselves with 
the particular processes of the library em- 
ploying them, they do not expect to be 
required to spend from 50 to 90 per cent 
of their time at tasks which are purely 
routine and of a non-professional nature. 
This widespread devotion to such ele- 
mentary functions is very damaging to the 
profession, and accounts very largely for 
its lack of prestige in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. The final effect is bad upon both the 
assistant and the borrower. 

Many trained assistants quickly lose 
their enthusiasm and interest if over- 
whelmed with routine. Too much rou- 
tine tends also to level off the work of 
all, thereby destroying desirable distinc- 
tions between various graded positions. 
What satisfaction does the junior assistant 
find in being promoted to the position of 
senior assistant if the work is practically 
the same? Those with originality, imagi- 
nation, and qualities of leadership find 
this situation intolerable. The library 
that pursues the policy of forcing this type 
of worker into such a narrow groove is 
dissipating its human assets, and is even- 
tually producing liabilities. 

There is another type of individual, 
very prevalent in both the business and 
professional world, who although trained 
along special lines, very soon develops a 
fatal liking for routine. These individuals 
become poor prospects for promotion. 
While our group was discussing this ques- 
tion, one who has been out of library 
school less than two years stated that an 
older fellow-worker had offered to do her 
share of alphabetizing the day’s file of 
book cards, with the comment, “I love to 
arrange the circulation. I would rather 
do this than any other work in the li- 


brary!” Many a person gets into the bog 
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of routine and cannot be blasted out of it. 
Another member of the group, who is in 
charge of a department which has never 
been supplied with any clerical help and 
who is obliged to spend much time doing 
non-professional work, confessed that it 
was a temptation to stick to such work 
rather than to turn to the more challeng- 
ing aspects of the department. 

I have often suspected that many branch 
librarians, deprived long years of ade- 
quate clerical and page help, drift into 
this habit. Such practices as shelving 
books and counting the circulation are de- 
fended as being a relaxation after solving 
weighty administrative matters. Many 
large branches have ten or twelve trained 
assistants and only one or two clerks. This 
means that the professional staff must 
carry so much of the routine work that 
they have neither the time nor the energy 
to think of original methods of improving 
the professional service to the public. I 
have often heard branch librarians argue 
that the first contact between the library 
and the borrower is a vital one, and that 
a professional assistant should be scheduled 
at the circulation desk to take in books. 
I cannot subscribe to that viewpoint. 
When one goes to the bank to deposit or 
withdraw ten dollars, one does not meet 
the manager or one of the vice presidents. 
You deal with a bank clerk. Is not the 
situation comparable in the library field? 
Why should the borrower be greeted at 
the circulation desk by the branch librarian 
or even the junior assistant? 

I was greatly impressed by a visit last 
year to a branch where the librarian had 
been given a free hand to set up the or- 
ganization with this distinction in mind. 
The circulation desk was manned solely by 
a clerical staff under the immediate super- 
vision of a head clerk. This staff appeared 














————— 


THE DISSATISFIED 


to be well groomed, intelligent, and at- 
tractive young women, and the branch li- 
brarian assured me that they were per- 
fectly capable of handling all of the details 
and meeting all of the requirements of the 
job. The professional personnel were sta- 
tioned at the information desk and at 
other points easily accessible to the book 
collections at the service of the borrower. 


A CUMBERSOME BARRIER 


Another aspect of this question is the 
unfortunate way in which the routine 
processes have been concentrated and put 
on display behind the U-shaped circula- 
tion desk. Evolved as a masterpiece of 
efficiency, it has become a camel within 
the librarian’s tent, a positive barrier be- 
tween the borrower and the librarian as 
well as the book collection. No one has 
attempted to answer Miss Fair’s “Horse- 
shoe or Millstone” query, in which she 
questioned the value of this cumbersome 
piece of furniture. In one of her conclu- 
sions, which is especially cogent to this 
discussion, she states that: 

As long as we continue to consume the 
book expert’s time by scheduling him for 
clerical duties at the (circulation) desk, we 
shall be responsible for creating in the mind 
of the borrower and the taxpayer the im- 
pression that library work does not require 
highly trained personnel.? 

Libraries have been slow to profit by 
the progress made in other fields through 
the use of work analysis and job specifi- 
cations. The example of the Telford re- 
port on classification and compensation 
plans for library positions in Washington 
in 1927 has not been widely emulated. It 
has not had the recognition that its signifi- 
cance warrants. Granted that the lack 
of funds do hold up many worthy proj- 


ects, much could be done to put library 


1 Library Journal 59:430, 1934. 
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techniques on a professional basis by ap- 
plying these methods. 


Not ENouGu Scope For INITIATIVE 


A complaint frequently made by the 
younger member is that he does not have 
scope for initiative and professional de- 
velopment. If he is busy with mechanical 
work, he will have little time left for 
things requiring the best in him. But that 
does not tell the whole story. The old 
conflict between age and youth, the in- 
evitable clash between different genera- 
tions is raised. The older person is often 
suspicious of the younger person and his 
motives. In short, there is ample oppor- 
tunity for misunderstanding. Some tact, 
judgment, and consideration must be exer- 
cised on both sides to achieve reasonable 
results. An assistant told me recently that 
she despaired of ever persuading her 
parents to consider her a mature adult 
capable of carrying responsibility. Al- 
though her parents had many responsibili- 
ties early in life, she had been carefully 
shielded from the storm and stress of an 
independent existence. 

This same short-sighted parental atti- 
tude is often shown in the library. Many 
of our executives were fortunate in having 
had a part in the pioneer phases of library 
work, when they had to meet many emer- 
gencies in their stride. It was often a 
question of “sink or swim.” ‘These same 
librarians are prone to forget these early 
confidence-building experiences, and are 
unwilling to give their underlings the same 
chance. I have heard department heads 
describe in glowing terms their early 
triumphs, and in the next breath deprecate 
the ability of a subordinate to undertake 
a small project that was hardly a pale re- 
flection of their own past achievement. 
Librarians who had the chance to run a 
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branch before the age of thirty sometimes 
take the attitude that the young aspirants 
of today will not be mature enough for 
such a weighty responsibility until they 
reach the gray-haired fifties. Our records 
show that many a young hopeful of pre- 
World War days was a junior assistant 
the first year, senior assistant the second 
year, assistant-in-charge the third year, 
and a branch librarian the fourth year. 
Today, the aspiring graduate just out of 
library school with a junior assistantship 
will be fortunate if he achieves this ac- 
colade before ten years. 


LACK OF PROMOTION SCORED 


The lack of a chance to show one’s 
ability is tied up with the lack of promo- 
tion. No single factor affects the whole 
problem so acutely as this one. The com- 
bination of the lack of promotion, inade- 
quate salaries, and the absence of pensions 
has been described as a vicious circle. 
Commenting on the local scene for a 
moment, which is not at all unique, the 
combined efforts of the trustees, the ad- 
ministrations, and the staff associations of 
the three public library systems have been 
unable to secure pensions since the in- 
ception of the campaign many years ago. 
The situation has now reached a critical 
stage where there are perhaps a hundred 
superannuated employees who are occupy- 
ing positions which with the benefit of a 
pension system would have been relin- 
quished long ago. Considering the possi- 
bilities for engendering bad feeling because 
of this staff maladjustment, it is a remark- 
able display of mutual understanding and 
tolerance that all elements have worked 
together toward this mutual goal with so 
little friction for so long a period. 

There is one angle of this problem that 
is practically never treated in our profes- 
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sional literature. Last January, in the 
columns of Harper’s Magazine, a Fifth 
Avenue buyer, under the caption, “Tell 
the Girls the Truth,” was deploring the 
ill-advised pretension “that young people 
should be reared on the spinach that 
“There’s Always Room at the Top,’ and 
if they work hard enough and with intel- 
ligence they'll get there.” The author 
says that hardly one out of fifty can hope 
to get there, that holding out false hopes 
only produces a large crop of embittered 
and disillusioned women, and that it is 
unsound ethics to encourage the pursuit of 
this pot of gold. The solution offered is 
that young women should look the cold 
facts of the economic system squarely in 
the eye and seek their future happiness 
through the development of those personal 
traits which distinguish one individual 
from another, rather than stress unduly 
those qualities that may mean financial 
success in business. 

Although we have been led to believe 
that our field is a unique one, with none 
of the overcrowding and ruthless com- 
petition that characterize other profes- 
sions and the business world, this particular 
note should not sound too discordant and 
inappropriate. Is it not true that the great 
majority of trained people in library work 
will never attain executive posts? To 
be specific, personnel records show that 
only one out of ten assistants assigned to 
branch work in a large city library can 
hope to attain the position of branch li- 
brarian. Granted that some of these will 
not try to reach that goal, it is a waste of 
human energy through unnecessary com- 
petitive effort to have even half of the 
ten struggling for the unobtainable. 
Should not they be told the truth, frankly, 
in time the better to adjust themselves to 
realities. 











THE DISSATISFIED 


Charles H. Compton, in his presidential 
address two years ago, said, “Librarians 
are patient and long suffering. They have 
always been lower paid than the mem- 
bers of any other profession.”? It is still 
true and represents the sentiments and con- 
victions of all the generations of librarians 
to date. With due respect and veneration 
for those book missionaries whose life work 
represented a labor of love, the beginner, 
whose life lies ahead of him, naturally feels 
that he should have a share of the financial 
rewards commonly associated with the 
other professions, at the same time recog- 
nizing the rewards incident to an altruis- 
tic service. He is still confronted with the 
economic problem of low wages and a 
pensionless future. The crop of library 
school graduates turned out during the 
years of the late depression have had a 
hard row to hoe. Lower initial salaries, 
lack of salary increases, and even salary 
cuts have been the order of the day. 
Some administrators have frankly taken 
advantage of the times and have secured 
the cream of each year’s class at the lowest 
figure. 

An important consideration which is a 
corollary of both the promotion and salary 
problems is the difficulty confronting the 
middle-aged assistant with no formal 
training. Having started his career be- 
fore certification laws and promotion 
schemes were adopted, he is now barred 
from advancement. Where generous in- 
creases of salary are provided as a reward 
for service, they offer encouragement and 
a fairly satisfactory substitute for grade 
promotion. 


RESPONSIBILITY Is ADMINISTRATOR’S 


One of the most gratifying and hearten- 
ing signs of the time, has been the recent 


2A. L. A. Bulletin 29:404. July, 1935. 
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pronouncements of the new Committee on 
Salaries, Staff, and Service. Paul North 
Rice, chairman, has expressed the senti- 
ments of the committee in these words: 


Library administrators have an ethical 
and economic obligation to do something to 
raise the salaries of their staff. 


And again: 


There is a growing feeling among many 
members of the A. L. A. that library ad- 
ministrators are short-sighted when they do 


not lead the fight for better salaries for their 
assistants.® 


Surely all of us approve of this kind of 
leadership. 

My final point is one which for want of 
a more inclusive term I have described 
as the need for a practical code of ethics. 
It is true that we have had Bolton’s code 
since 1922, and an official A. L. A. code 
since 1930. They are discussed at length 
in library school courses. I have in mind, 
however, a living code, not an embalmed 
ideal, which could be put into actual op- 
eration by individual libraries, to be drawn 
up and officially accepted by both the staff 
and the administration. ‘There are cer- 
tain relationships between subordinates 
and those with executive authority which 
could be improved by having such a code. 

The New York United Staff Associa- 
tion has succeeded in getting protective 
tenure of office features written into the 
latest scheme of service. But this is only 
a beginning. There are other phases in- 
volving general rights of the employees 
that need clarification. We know that the 
recognized rights of teachers are far better 
protected than those of librarians. These 
rights should include uniformity and im- 
partiality of treatment, adequate salaries 
and proper working conditions, efficiency 


8A. L. A. Bulletin 31:79, 94. February, 1937. 
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reports signed by the assistants, encourage- 
‘ment of reasonable suggestions and criti- 
cisms, and a degree of choice in certain 
vital decisions affecting themselves. Of 
course, such a code should include the 
responsibilities of loyalty, obligations to 
the library and fellow-workers, health, 
written notices of resignation, and profes- 
sional growth of the assistant. 

My specific recommendation is that such 
a code should emerge voluntarily from the 
staff rather than be imposed and enforced 
from above. This could be an ideal proj- 
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ect to be worked out between a new staff 
association and the administration. The 
country has been operating under the New 
Deal for five years; the junior assistant 
would be satisfied with a “fair deal.” 

If this presentation of the assistant’s 
point of view seems captious, may I re- 
mind you that my assignment has re- 
stricted me to a single point of view. I 
believe, however, that the junior group is 
ready to accept criticism and wise counsel 
from their elders in good spirit. In popu- 
lar parlance, “They can take it!” 


D> * Ke 


Difficulties Found in Placement 


By HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN 


a pegs in square holes,” as 
viewed by the A.L.A. Personnel Division, 
presupposes an ideal situation—not only an 
ideal employer and employee, but also ideal 
conditions of work, including a building 
so equipped and arranged as to insure 
satisfactory performance of duties with 
the least physical strain. At the risk of 
appearing super-critical, may I question 
whether one such ideal combination exists 
in the libraries in the United States and 
Canada? 

The A. L. A. Personnel Division finds 
that both groups—employers and em- 
ployees—present combinations of human 
frailties and virtues as varied as the in- 
dividuals themselves. Some of the factors 
which create difficulties in bringing the 
employer and employee together are the 
theme of my remarks, which will neces- 
sarily be frank if they are to be helpful. 


Wuat Dogs THE EMPLOYER WANT IN 
AN EMPLOYEE? 


Presumably he knows what qualifica- 
tions he desires, but most employers expect 
the A. L. A. and the library schools to know 
by instinct what those qualifications are. A 
typical request will illustrate this point: 
“We shall have a branch vacancy on July 
15. Have you anyone to suggest?” Ques- 
tions which I should consider when making 
suggestions for this position would include: 
whether the position is that of branch libra- 
rian or branch assistant ; whether it is in a 
one-man branch or in one having many em- 
ployees ; the type of community served ; the 
educational requirements, both academic 
and professional; what special language 
and subject equipment are essential; per- 
sonal traits desired; the length of experi- 
ence required; age or sex limitations; the 
hours of work, including necessary night 
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and Sunday work; length of vacation; be- 
ginning salary, and whether a personal 
interview is essential. 

When records of registrants are sent to 
employers who do not give details, we 
add a statement to this effect: “If the 
persons mentioned do not have the desired 
qualifications, please specify the qualifica- 
tions needed, and we shall make suggestions 
accordingly.” Usually we hear nothing 
more. Later we learn, however, either 
directly or indirectly, that our suggestions 
were not satisfactory because the persons 
mentioned did not have the proper qualifi- 
cations! 


ExpLAIN Wuat Jos ENTAILS 


In addition to the items listed above, the 
library schools and the A. L. A. Personnel 
Division would like to have detailed job 
specifications included. Very few libraries 
have job specifications. Without them, 
however, our knowledge of the duties of 
each position is at best superficial, and the 
selection of candidates is made doubly dif_- 
cult. We do not actually know to what 
extent the position is clerical; to what 
extent professional ; what opportunities the 
assistant has for taking responsibility, for 
using initiative, or for growth; or how 
many hours each week are spent in deaden- 
ing routines, which could be handled better 
by machines or by clerical assistants. 
Without such data are we really justified 
in saying that the employee has not de- 
veloped sufficiently for promotion to a job 
of increased responsibility ? 

Job specifications and classification and 
pay plans are being strongly advocated by 
public administration groups; states and 
municipalities are being urged to consider 
and to formulate such plans. Librarians 
would do well to consider the preparation 
of classification plans immediately, to make 
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sure the needs of libraries are met more 
adequately than may be likely under the 
broader classification plans formulated for 
all the employees of a city or state. 


A DirFicuLt ADJUSTMENT 


During the depression some employers 
stepped up the requirements for vacant 
positions and were not loathe to ask for a 
college and library school graduate with a 
science major and two or three years of 
experience for $1,300! Fortunately for 
them, but unfortunately for the profession 
at large, they were able to obtain such 
persons because positions were scarce. 
With the decrease of unemployment, how- 
ever, these employers must do one of two 
things: keep the standards set during the 
depression, and pay the salaries necessary 
to obtain people so qualified, or take per- 
sons of lesser attainments who are available 
at the salaries they can pay. We know, of 
course, what the employer would like to 
do. But can he persuade the library board 
and the city fathers to recognize the need 
for higher beginning salaries and the 
restoration of salary cuts? If he cannot— 
in these days when the cost of living is 
increasing drastically—his employees have 
a right to be concerned. As the citizens 
are insisting that taxes be cut, the library 
will have to compete with other city de- 
partments for a comparable share of city 
funds. If librarians do not present their 
cases forcefully to the municipal authorities 
and to the taxpayers, they will be left 
“holding the bag.” With the trend for 
complete or partial restoration of salaries, 
and the return to annual increments for 
business, school teachers, and public em- 
ployees, librarians should fall in line and 
follow this trend. 

There is another situation which is not 
to be condoned: an assistant is employed 
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for a specific type of work—let us say, in 
an art department. Upon arival, he is 
assigned not to the art department but 
to the general reference department. This 
is unfair to the new employee, who was 
selected because of special qualifications in 
one line and who, in all probability, would 
not have been recommended for general 
reference. If this employee fails, however, 
and the employer writes the reference on 
the work done, not on the work for which 
the employee was hired, the employee is 
placed in a very difficult situation. 


TRAINING IN SERVICE ESSENTIAL 


All too often we hear an employer say 
he has been forced to bring in someone 
from outside because no one on his staff 
had the qualifications for a certain position. 
This might be true in special cases re- 
quiring subject or language equipment, but 
should not hold for the rank and file of 
positions in the larger libraries, unless suffi- 
cient in-service training is not provided for 
the development of the staff. Most em- 
ployees are expected to grow like Topsy 
and are criticized if they do not grow or 
if they develop in the wrong way. 

Employers seem to be reluctant to dis- 
cuss with employees their faults and weak- 
nesses. A frank discussion is often the 
means of changing an average employee 
into a better one, capable of responsibility. 
Service ratings and like methods of evalu- 
ating the work of employees are used only 
in a mere handful of libraries. It is not 
unusual for an employee to say, “I have 
been in that position for five years and 
this is the first time I have had any indica- 
tion that anything was wrong with my 
work.” Even the ideal employee needs 
guidance to give his best to his work. 
Library schools cannot be expected to 
turn out finished products, but they can 
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and do send out librarians who can be 
molded and adapted to meet the needs of 
individual libraries when those libraries 
codperate with programs of in-service 
training. 


GRADED SCHEMES ARE SAFEGUARD 


Graded schemes of service and graded 
salary schedules act as safeguards, both to 
the employer and the employee, in making 
it clear just how far the employee can 
progress professionally and financially 
within one grade and what requirements 
are necessary for entrance into the next 
grade. If the professional employee is 
not sufficiently interested in his own 
growth to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties given him to progress from grade to 
grade, something drastic should be done 
about it. If a professional employee can 
go from the first grade to the second grade 
in two years, he should know that he will 
be automatically dropped at the end of 
four years’ service in the first grade if 
there are vacancies in grade two and 
he does not have good reasons for fail- 
ing to qualify. It is unfair to the staff, 
to the public, and to our future librarians 
if the junior ranks are filled with such 
dead wood. This process cannot be carried 
out in some of the higher grades of service 
because of fewer openings and_ lack 
of pension systems, but it could be en- 
forced in the lower grades of professional 
service. There should be no place in the 
professional positions in libraries for just 
average persons who have lost their incen- 
tive. 


Wuat SHOULD THE EMPLOYER TELL 
THE PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEE? 
Every prospective employee is entitled 
to certain essential information, such as: 
a description of the position, including all 
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duties; salary; hours of work; necessary 
night and Sunday work; length of vaca- 
tion; opportunities for advancement, and 
the cost of living and facilities for living 
in the town. Strangely enough, some em- 
ployers are inclined to resent being asked 
these intelligent questions by the candidates 
for the position, on the ground that the 
candidates are unduly interested in their 
own welfare. Without sufficient informa- 
tion about the position, however, no pro- 
spective employee can determine whether 
he is qualified for it, nor can he be held 
responsible if he is employed and turns out 
to be a round peg in a square hole. Many 
people tell me each year, “I would not 
have taken this position had I been told 
I would have to do that type of work, 
because I have no background for it.” 


INTEREST IN OWN WELFARE NORMAL 


Before discussing the subject of recom- 
mendations, let me preface my remarks 
with this statement: I have never met and 
I trust I never shall meet an employer or 
employee who is not interested in his own 
advancement. Some people are of course 
more actively interested in their own 
progress than others, but normal interest 
should be encouraged. Under ordinary 
circumstances, no employee should hesi- 
tate to approach his employer for a recom- 
mendation. Nevertheless, we are fre- 
quently asked not to write employers for 
recommendations because the registrants 
know the request will militate against 
them, not only in the matter of the rec- 
ommendations, but also as far as future 
opportunities within the library are con- 
cerned. Any employer should be profes- 
sionally minded enough to encourage a 
faithful assistant to look about for better 
opportunities, if advancement within his 
own library is problematical. Further- 


more, the employer should give only com- 
plete and accurate estimates of present and 
former employees. 


TELL Born Goop AND Bap TRAITS 


To be fair to three groups concerned— 
the employee, the A. L. A. Personnel 
Division or the library schools, and the 
prospective employers, recommendations 
should show both good and bad traits and 
the abilities of an individual. A librarian 
with some outstanding fault or weakness 
may often be placed where this handicap 
will not work to his disadvantage. Em- 
ployers should bring out these facts and 
consider the interests of the profession as 
a whole rather than the individual only. 
Some employers do not answer a difficult 
question, but merely leave the space on the 
reference blank. Not long ago an em- 
ployer said to me, “I thought you could 
judge by my omissions.” The reference 
blank sent out by the A. L. A. Personnel 
Division contains this question: “Has the 
registrant any physical defects?” If an 
answer to this question is omitted, what 
physical defect am I supposed to assume? 

Librarians recognize that a person not 
successful in one place may be splendid in 
another, and they try to guard recom- 
mendations accordingly. ‘That attitude is 
to be commended, but librarians cannot 
afford to be too generous to the employee 
at the expense of future employers. 

One more point in regard to references 
needs discussion. ‘The library schools can- 
not insist on personal interviews for all 
prospective students. They can check the 
collegiate record and may eliminate those 
with low scholastic records, but for per- 
sonal traits, they must rely largely on the 
opinions of librarians. Far too many 
librarians recommend to library schools 
those whom they would not employ in their 
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own libraries. Once admitted, a student 
cannot easily be dismissed from a library 
school if he can keep up with the academic 
requirements. Each year some school has 
some student who should not have been 
admitted—who can make the grades but 
is likely to prove an utter failure as a 
librarian because of personal traits. Last 
year a library school director wrote me, 
“Mr. ——— should be made to take this 
man on his own staff. He should never 
have been recommended for library 
school.” There is no place for the medi- 
ocre in professional positions in libraries; 
only those with special qualifications and 
aptitudes for library work should be en- 
couraged to go to library school. Recruit- 
ing is the responsibility of the whole 
profession, not merely of the library 
schools. It is the duty of every librarian 
to be on the alert to recognize young men 
and women with special aptitudes and 
qualifications for library work and to en- 
courage them to enter the profession. 


THE EMPLOYEE’s SIDE 


I have outlined a few of the reasons 
why employers are responsible for square 
pegs in round holes. In discussing the 
employee, we must realize that in most 
libraries the employee is of a younger 
generation than the employer. The young 
people in our profession today chose library 
work with little of that missionary zeal to 
be of service which impelled their predeces- 
sors. Although they admit that there are 
other than monetary compensations in the 
work, they do not intend to let these take 
the place of a certain financial remunera- 
tion when their contemporaries in other 
lines of work are not forced to do likewise. 
Librarianship has emerged from the pio- 
neer stage, and as an established profession 
does not today appeal to the same types 
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of people as those who were attracted to 
it in the early days. Although there is 
much pioneering still to be done, it is of a 
different type and requires persons with 
experience and background and therefore 
does not give the inexperienced junior the 
opportunity he wishes. Our junior mem- 
bers have been brought up in a practical 
world. They are impatient, anxious to go 
ahead, and not willing to go as slowly as 
their elders, who were willing to go slowly 
because they were experimenting. 

The depression, while hard on all of us, 
was especially difficult for enthusiastic and 
optimistic librarians just out of library 
school. Instead of being given an oppor- 
tunity to show professional initiative, they 
were placed, let us say, in a circulation 
department where the circulation load im- 
mediately doubled, where salaries were cut 
drastically, and hours of work lengthened. 
This situation, which was sufficient to 
make even the most docile discontented, 
continued not for a few months, but six 
long years or more. Interesting aspects 
of circulation work were forced into the 
background in order that everyone might 
be served, even though inadequately. 
When only one or two assistants could be 
freed from routine to assist the public in 
book selection, it was not the junior as- 
sistant who was chosen. No wonder he 
has been disillusioned. ‘The employer too 
often has had no choice in the matter. 
The junior has not always recognized that 
this was an emergency situation, because 
he has had no other experience. There- 
fore, he has become impatient and restless. 
The heavy load he has often carried left 
him too tired to seek responsibility, or to 
show initiative in his work, or to take 
courses for his own professional advance- 
ment. Nor has he been able to afford to 
take courses because of his cut salary and 
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frequently added responsibilities at home. 

The employee in his eagerness to go 
ahead should not forget that he must learn 
patience (not usually a quality of youth) ; 
he must be willing and eager to assume 
small responsibilities so that his employer 
will recognize that he is ready for 
larger ones; he cannot hope to reach the 
goal immediately, but must be content to 
make each position a stepping stone to- 
ward the goal; he must stay in one 
position until he has mastered it thoroughly 
and has made some contribution to it; he 
must understand that, except under un- 
usual circumstances, he is ethically bound 
to a minimum of two years of service 
before he leaves a position; he must not 
expect to advance so quickly that he does 
not build a strong foundation; he must be 
willing to admit that all positions, even 
executive ones, require a certain amount of 
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routine, and he must not try to shirk such 
duties; he must not be only financially 
and economically minded, but must be 
willing to put the needs of the profession 
before his own personal interests. 

The next year or two will be critical 
both for the employer and employee. Em- 
ployees are restless now, as a result of the 
enormous strain of the last six years. The 
employer who understands and appreciates 
this restlessness will save his library an 
extraordinary amount of turnover. Res- 
toration of salary cuts, return to annual 
increments, and variety of professional ex- 
perience will satisfy these assistants. The 
employer must realize that his best as- 
sistants are more eager for advancement 
than are the others. If he cannot satisfy 
their demands, they will look for advance- 
ment elsewhere; in fact, they have already 
begun to do so. 
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Certification of Librarians—1937 


ERTIFICATION for librarians 
gained impetus in the first nine months of 
the year 1937 by the passage of certifica- 
tion bills in Georgia and Tennessee, and 
the state aid bill in Michigan, which pro- 
vides for certification; the approval by 
the Montana Library Association of a bill 
to be introduced in the next legislative 
session; and the adoption of a voluntary 
plan by the New Hampshire Library As- 
sociation. 

Consideration of certification measures 
has been announced by the Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Dakota library as- 
sociations holding annual meetings in Oc- 
tober. 

Disappointing was the failure of the 
state legislatures in California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Missouri, and Ore- 
gon to pass certification bills; the veto by 
the governor of Ohio of the public library 
bill, providing for certification, which had 
been unanimously voted by both houses of 
the legislature; and the deletion from the 
Education Bill, by the superintendent of 
public instruction of Nebraska, of all 
references to special teachers, which school 
librarians had counted upon to provide for 
their certification. 

Although drawn to fit local conditions, 
particularly with reference to library 
training opportunities in the state, pro- 
posed certification bills in several states 
show a forward-looking trend in their 
provision for the establishment of a com- 
petent certification board with broad dis- 
cretionary powers to issue certificates and 
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to formulate qualifications of applicants 
for certificates. Proposed bills also show 
a tendency to provide for the certification 
of librarians in public libraries and in li- 
braries of institutions of higher learning 
supported wholly or in part by the state, 
but to exclude elementary and secondary 
school libraries and state and county law 
libraries. 

The Georgia act provides that after 
January 1, 1938, all public libraries in 
towns of 5,000 population and above and 
libraries operated by the state, including 
libraries in institutions of higher learning, 
must employ librarians who hold cer- 
tificates issued by the State Board for the 
Certification of Librarians. County and 
city law libraries and elementary and 
secondary school libraries are exempt. 
The board is authorized, however, to issue 
certificates to qualified persons in libraries 
not supported from public funds. 

The state aid bill in Michigan provides 
that any public library, to receive an ap- 
portionment of the fund, must conform to 
such certification requirements for per- 
sonnel as are or may be established by the 
state librarian. 

The Tennessee act authorizes the state 
board of education to issue certificates and 
to adopt rules and regulations with con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee of Librarians pro- 
vided for in the act, which affects all li- 
braries supported wholly or in part from 
public funds and any state supported li- 
brary agency. 

Marcaret E. VINTON 
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Enlisting Citizen Interest in Public 


Libraries 


By WILLIAM POLK 


T IS an honor to be called to speak What can interested citizens do to im- 
on enlisting citizen interest in public li- prove the situation in their states? 
braries, the enlistment being for the dura- 1. Sponsor a survey of the state, showing 
tion of the war on ignorance, boredom, public library resources, deficiencies, etc. 
narrowness, prejudice, and the various The survey of Florida by Miss Helen V. 


forms of “tyranny over the minds of men.” _5telle is a good example. 

Of h , lj 2. Formulate and announce a concrete 
a me castest way to genet program for library improvement in the state. 
citizen interest is through a conviction 3. Prepare and distribute pamphlets on 


of sin. This is what happened in North various phases of the work. 

One Orlando Stone, who was working ° other ae agency to publish a monthly 
. : bulletin showing the progress of the work. 

for a Ph.D. degree at the University of oe ae 


: F ; 5. Encourage the people to become mem- 
North Carolina, chose as his thesis, “The hers of the A. L. A. and subscribe to the 


Reading Habits of North Carolinians,” A. L. A. Bulletin, which is indispensable 
and the publication of his researches in to a knowledge of what is being done in 
that original field produced such a convic- public library work in the country at large. 
tion of sin regarding library service on the What can libraries themselves do, be- 
part of the people whose habits were be- yond the fact of their existence, to stimu- 
ing investigated that it resulted in the late citizen interest? Certain means 
Citizens Library Movement of North suggest themselves: 


Carolina, which is, as its name implies, a 1. Bookmobiles in the rural sections. 

movement for more and better library 2. Better newspaper publicity, with col- 

service in that state. Originated by Dr. Um™ms_by librarians in the Sunday papers. 

Sek P. Geshe, cum cendienn of the 3. Stimulation of greater interest on the 
ad ’ 


appa " ‘eae part of people in the community in the 
University of North Carolina, it 1S 4 books purchased by the library. In one small 
loose but effective organization which library in North Carolina a custom has 
stimulates, correlates and focuses the sin- grown up whereby when anyone dies in the 
cere and sporadic interest of citizens al] Community many of his friends, instead of 
‘ ° 9s ° ° sending flowers, contribute money to the 
over the state in public libraries, and it has. . P 
: ‘ : library with which books of more or less 
had much to do with the considerable im- 


: , : enduring value are bought. Bookplates are 
provement in the public library situation used to show in whose memory the books 


in North Carolina of recent years. were given and by whom. 
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4. Bolder bids for public interest, par- 
ticularly by means of lectures, exhibits, and 
collections of recorded music. 


CLoser ToucuH NEEDED 


There is one class of citizens with whom 
I would like to see the libraries establish 
closer touch. That is the class, roughly 
speaking—and we usually speak roughly 
of them—composed of lawyers, politicians, 
and public officials, most of whom prob- 
ably never go into libraries except to return 
books which their wives have borrowed 
and on which there may be a fine due. 
If public libraries were more careful to 
minister to the special needs of this class 
in various ways, for instance, by placing on 
their shelves volumes of the state attorney 
general’s reports, model zoning laws, 
rulings from the New Deal administrative 
boards, etc., they might go far toward 
convincing that class which, by and large, 
has more influence on the library’s appro- 
priation than any other, that the public 
library is an institution of direct practical 
value, and thus “kindle generous ardor” 
where the kindling is most needed. 

Those who seek to enlist citizen interest 
in public libraries are on firm ground. 

The close connection between public li- 
braries and democracy is too obvious to 
need elaboration. The connection between 
public libraries and public education is 
equally clear. Education will never have a 
fair trial in this country until our educa- 
tional system is supplemented by a public 
library system comparable to that of Eng- 
land or Denmark, where almost any book, 
however specialized or expensive, is at the 
beck and call of almost any citizen, how- 
ever poor or humble. 

The connection between the public 1i- 
brary and that art of life which we call 
civilization is also deep and strong. It 
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may be that we are on the threshold of 
an era of such abundance of production 
and distribution of material things that 
we shall have the leisure and opportunity 
to remould our civilization nearer to our 
deepest desires. If so, we may well stop 
to ask a question that is always old and 
always new: “Is not the soul more than 
meat, Mr. Swift? Or the body than 
raiment, Mr. Kuppenhcimer?” We may 
well turn our attention to a preoccupation 
which has made immortal other civiliza- 
tions, the Athens of Socrates, the Court 
of Urbino in the time of Castiglione, the 
Virginia of Jefferson, and the House of 
Exile of Nora Waln. The preoccupation 
is that of the fashioning of men and 
women who will be, in Stark Young’s 
memorable phrase, “at home in life.” The 
public library more than any other agency 
can be of aid to the individual who seeks 
to be “at home in life,” with all that that 
implies of Stoicism and Epicureanism, of 
wisdom and charity. 

Librarians are the keepers of the wells 
of wisdom. “Wisdom,” we have it on 
high authority, “is justified of all her chil- 
dren.” And she has a family, though of 
late years it does seem that she has been 
using a remarkable amount of birth con- 
trol. The child of wisdom and goodness 
is justice, whose body is the law. The 
child of wisdom and beauty is art. The 
great kindergarten of this world where 
the children of men may consort with 
the children of wisdom is the public li- 
brary. 

Bernard Shaw once said that the longer 
he lived the more inescapably he was 
brought to the conclusion that the other 
planets used this earth as a lunatic asylum. 
The world is fast forgetting that it has 
nothing better than its individual men and 
women. Man is being made for the 
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totalitarian state. Before a German 
scientist can discover truth he must be 
sure that it conforms to Hitler’s predilec- 
tions; before an Italian judge can dispense 
justice he must be sure that it is Mus- 
solini’s brand of justice; and before a 
Russian artist can create a work of art 
he must be sure that Stalin’s commissar 
of aesthetics will not raise the question, 
“It’s pretty but is it art?” Thus man’s 
noblest search is stultified at its source. 

Let not this country believe that truth 
is discovered, justice administered, or art 
created in any such way. There is only 
one way. ‘That way is not the way of the 
state, the corporation, the party, the in- 
stitution. It is the way of the free human 
being, working freely and singly, and 
owing no allegiance to anything higher 
than his own reason, his own conscience, 
and his own taste. 
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What does this free individual need in 
his search? Nothing much, except a free 
public library (and one that is not free 
is a contradiction in terms, like a yes- 
wife). The public library offers him the 
two things he needs—freedom for his 
search and a reservoir of the accumulated 
experience of mankind. In it there is no 
coercion, in it propaganda has canceled 
itself, in it the children of wisdom have 
been justified by the process of time. 

It is not extravagant to say that the 
free individual, aided by the free public 
library, is the hope of the world. 


The foregoing article, by William Polk, 
is based on a talk, “Enlisting Citizen In- 
terest,” which he gave at the Trustees Sec- 
tion dinner at the New York conference. 
Mr. Polk is chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Citizens Library Movement. 
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Self-Education of a Trustee 


By MAURICE A. HYDE 








S A trustee, with no background or ex- 
perience in library affairs, and with no 
library contacts outside his own library, 
really capable of serving the public in 
keeping with the responsibilities of the 
position? If not, what can and should 
he do to equip himself so that he can give 
taxpayers full value for their dollars? 
These questions are not academic, so far 
as we are concerned. We know there is 
such a thing as one’s taking his job too 
seriously. None the less, it is not easy to 
be complacent when one feels that he is 
ignorant of whether the dollars are being 
wisely or unwisely spent. 


It would seem axiomatic to say that the 
experience of all trustees will not run 
parallel. Four factors affect such ex- 
perience. First, the trustee’s understand- 
ing of library affairs prior to acceptance of 
the responsibility ; second, the extent of his 
personal interest in library matters, deter- 
mining, it would seem, the quality and 
quantity of effort put forth; third, the un- 
derstanding of the local librarian as to what 
to provide as background for trustees, and 
his ability to sell them the library idea, 
either singly or jointly—no small task, 
surely; and fourth, the background of the 
trustee. 
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The A. L. A. Bulletin and talks at 
trustee meetings at conferences have 
passed rather severe censure on trustees. 
Is this but a manifestation of the favorite 
American pastime—indulged in by so 
many politicians, preachers, teachers, and 
other more or less self appointed guardians 
of the public welfare—telling others of 
their civic, religious, and social duties, and 
the calamities that will follow a failure to 
discharge them, all more or less as a matter 
of oratory? Or should a novice take this 
censure to heart? If so, who can suggest 
a practical way to overcome his ignorance? 


Accepts APPOINTMENT BLITHELY 


Our own experience in seeking to over- 
come this ignorance has been interesting, 
even fascinating. Our background of li- 
brary experience was nil, except as any 
citizen who reads would form some gen- 
eral impressions through borrowing books. 
It had never occurred to us that the func- 
tioning of a library was a particularly in- 
volved matter, or that its ramifications 
into a community were varied. So we 
blithely accepted the appointment, confi- 
dent we knew “practically” all it was nec- 
essary to know to serve efficiently. “After 
all,” we thought, “it’s more or less an 
honorary position, conferring distinction 
upon those chosen, with little or no re- 
sponsibility attached.” (How many of 
those chosen for this position the first time 
would this classification fit, we honestly 
wonder. ) 

When we started attending trustee 
meetings, it seemed that bills approved, 
circulation figures received and indorsed 
with enthusiasm, salaries and other budget 
items rather perfunctorily recommended 
and automatically approved, the routine 
varied occasionally by a request from some 
organization for the use of a lecture room, 
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was the sum total of a trustee’s responsi- 
bility. It surely did appear to be an hon- 
orary position. 

All this did not seem to make sense. 
Surely a trustee of a library must have 
some duties to perform that are important! 
It was not that we were displeased. No, 
we enjoyed our association with our fellow 
trustees. They were fine people in every 
way—all of which added to our wonder- 
ment. Why were they giving their time 
when the responsibilities were so perfunc- 
tory? The situation compelled us to ask 
the following questions: 


1. How much should trustees know about 
the proper function of a library? 

2. How much can a layman know? 

3. How can he find out? 


Discovers GuIpE IN A. L. A. 


One day the suggestion came that trus- 
tee should join the American Library As- 
sociation. That looked like a shaft of 
light guiding us out of a cavern of ignor- 
ance; we acted upon it, and we have never 
been sorry. 

Our work requires an occasional visit 
to Chicago, and one morning, unan- 
nounced, we presented ourselves to the in- 
formation desk of the A. L. A. The 
young lady bade us a kindly good morning 
and asked what she could do for us. 

We had not been given any instructions, 
so we said, “We’re a visitor from : 
our librarian told us this was a good place 
for a trustee to come to find out about him- 
self.” “What is it you want?” she in- 
quired, to which we, equally puzzled, 
answered, “Really, we are not sure, that’s 
why we came here.” “You want to pay 
your dues?” she ventured. We said we 
were under the impression they were paid. 
We again gave her our name. Search 
failed to reveal their being paid and the 
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plot thickened. Maybe we were barking 
up the wrong tree. Then another attend- 
ant came and after another explanation, 
search finally revealed the hidden docu- 
ment. All this was not in the least em- 
barrassing nor displeasing. But we sensed 
a fleeting suspicion that we were something 
of a rara avis at headquarters. When the 
situation was cleared, a fine willingness to 
help was evidenced. 

The main suggestion was that we attend 
an A. L. A. conference. We followed the 
tip, with much profit, and went to Rich- 
mond. ‘The inspiration and instruction 
received increased our desire to understand 
more fully what a trustee can do to help 
increase the effectiveness of his library. 

Our work has required us to visit sev- 
eral good-sized cities from time to time. 
“Would it be out of decorum to visit the 
libraries in those cities?” we began to ask 
early in our trustee experience. 


Wuets APPETITE FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Following the idea, we visited our 
former fellow townsman, Charles H. 
Compton, of St. Louis, to find out just 
what the right decorum would be. Our 
cordial reception caused us to return at 
other times, and our curiosity brought 
many questions which were answered so as 
to whet our appetite for more knowledge. 

This success in St. Louis encouraged us 
to try other librarians, so, the next time 
we were in Wichita, we went to see Miss 
Ruth Hammond. A more congenial per- 
sonality, one could hardly find. How in- 
terested she was in her library, and hence 
how willing to give information! The 
momentous cuts in income which most li- 
braries had suffered had not missed 
Wichita. They had taxed her resource- 
fulness, but she was carrying on splen- 


didly. 


The children’s room was a thrilling 
place. The suggestive decorations and the 
many plans for creating interest in chil- 
dren’s books fascinated us. What a con- 
structive work for the community! How 
could anyone begrudge money for such 
work? Surely, such an opportunity defi- 
nitely indicates the need for trained chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

The history of our efforts to acquire a 
trustee’s education covers several years. 
It has taken us into quite a number of li- 
braries—Evanston, Topeka, Richmond— 
and all have lent a willing ear to our pleas 
for information. Its recital would not be 
complete, however, without telling of the 
many times Miss Gratia Countryman, for 
years Minneapolis’ librarian, generously 
and patiently shared with us her wide ex- 
perience and wisdom. 

Our first visit as we went through a 
wicket to enter the library brought us 
wonderment. How peculiar! Yet we 
learned that the wicket made possible up- 
to-date ways of efficiently checking out 
books. How deftly the young lady 
checked the patron’s card and stamped the 
book card. One rainy day, as we stood 
waiting to see Miss Countryman, we were 
impressed with the way the library con- 
served its resources. A young lady 
wrapped the books in the jackets from new 
books, to help keep the books dry. 

A multitude of duties could not prevent 
Miss Countryman from taking an after- 
noon off to show us several beautiful and 
efficient children’s libraries. 

Then there was that fine, helpful serv- 
ice of the adult adviser. His work was 
not simply recommending a book, but find- 
ing out the things that were troubling his 
visitor. It never occurred to us that such 
counseling could be the work of a library, 
yet many in distress are being set straight 
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and encouraged to go on through his kind- 
ly, understanding advice. 

How does all this help answer the ques- 
tions of a trustee’s responsibility and how 
he can educate himself? We can say hon- 
estly that we do not know. We know, 
however, that our contacts with librarians 
have been an inspiration. Their faith, vi- 
sion, devotion, and humanly sympathetic 
understanding of people have been a reve- 
lation to us. 

These studies have, likewise, definitely 
increased our sense of the consequence of 
libraries. We have been fascinated with 
the ideals to be found among the workers, 
and the devotion that holds them steady in 
their course. We are still at a loss, how- 
ever, to know how much a trustee can 
and should know about a library, and how 
he can find out the things he ought to 
know after he learns what they are. The 
density of our ignorance as a trustee may 
have lessened, but we still feel an ignor- 
ance that causes us concern, and raises 
the hope that we may some day under- 
stand. 

Some of the things that confuse us are 
how much a trustee should know about: 


1. Certification 

2. Adult education 

3. Publicity 

4. The projection of a librarian into the 
life of the community 

5. Contacts which a children’s librarian 
should have with the public, through visits 
to schools and clubs 

6. The internal workings of a library, 
such as schedule making (We have learned 
how much the health and happiness of the 
staff depend upon a proper schedule) 

7. Recommendations for book purchases 

8. Suggestions of new methods in library 
techniques 


Perhaps if light could be thrown on 
some of these questions, not only the writer 
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but many of his fellow-trustees could 
more readily serve their libraries and their 
communities. 





The author of the above article, Maurice 
A. Hyde, is a trustee of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Public Library. He is vice chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Trustees Section for 
the ensuing year. 


ONAN 


Section Members! 


Ir ts our responsibility to see that 
trustees everywhere know about The Li- 
brary Trustee, the handbook we are spon- 
soring. It was reviewed in these columns 
in July. Arrangements for other formal 
reviews are being made. In addition, will 
every section member pass the word along? 

ANNA Matrtuies, Secretary 


daa 


If You Have Missed These 
Articles 


Two .iprary articles which have 
appeared recently in general publications 
are called to the attention of Bulletin 
readers. “Measuring Public Library 
Service,” by Clarence E. Ridley and Her- 
bert A. Simon was printed in Public 
Management, July, 1937, pages 203-08, 
and will be especially useful with library 
trustees, city officials, and surveyors. 

“Recent Trends in Rural Library Plan- 
ning,” is a chapter in Recent Trends in 
Rural Planning, by William E. Cole and 
Hugh P. Crowe, and just published by 
Prentice-Hall. Maps, diagrams, and a list 
of references are included and the whole 
book will interest library planning com- 
mittees and others concerned with de- 
velopment of rural service. 
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The American Imagination 


By CARL VAN DOREN 


‘= is one story of my fifteen 


years on a farm—to which your chair- 
man alluded in her introductory remarks— 
which I might tell today, although I have, 
unfortunately, told it before to the librari- 
ans of Massachusetts, of whom I hope not 
too many are here. 

It is about the last day of my first year 
in school. The schoolhouse was a one- 
room building on the Illinois prairie. 
When the final day came we were all, boys 
and girls, about equally glad that the term 
was over. After we had given our recita- 
tions and sung our songs and been dis- 
missed, and had come pelting out of the 
schoolhouse, I had the misfortune to lose 
my hat in the wind. The hat blew under 
the porch. The other children were run- 
ning off down the road, and I was 
wretched because I could not go after 
them. I was ready to leave school. This 
was the last day. I tried to get my 
hat and could not reach it. I was a 
small boy, I suppose seven or eight. As I 
reached and dug, getting angrier and 
angrier because the other children were 
getting farther and farther away, I began 
to cry. The teacher came out. She was 
a young woman for whom I had my first 
genuine enthusiasm among what were rela- 
tively my contemporaries of her sex. She 
was rather old for me—about eighteen at 
the time—but I was deeply devoted to her. 
She asked me what I was crying for. That 
moment my imagination asserted itself. I 
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realized I could not, a big boy of seven or 
eight, tell her that I was crying because I 
had lost my hat. So I said it was because 
this was the last day of school. 

It was a very effective piece of fiction. 
In fact, forty years later, when I was 
speaking one time in Hollywood, who 
should appear in the audience but that first 
teacher of mine! She told me after the 
lecture that she had been a teacher all the 
intervening years, and that nothing in her 
career had ever made her so happy as the 
fact that one of her pupils had cried be- 
cause it was the last day of school. 

My fib was an act of the imagination. 
But I suppose it had some effect. The next 
year I liked school even better than the 
first, and although the time never came 
when I cried, I believe, on the last day of 
school, I was sometimes melancholy. 

This is the point I would like to make: 
Our imaginations are constantly operating 
upon our characters, upon our relations to 
other people, and, of course, upon our rela- 
tions to institutions. We get in the way 
of thinking that the imagination deals with 
remote, difficult, unreal things. Actually, 
the process of the imagination deals with 
everything. We have to live by some kind 
of picture of ourselves, and some kind of 
picture of the world we live in. We can- 
not live as isolated spots in space or time. 
There must be a picture, and that picture 
we make for ourselves or have made for us. 

This is the basis of all literature. Writ- 
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ers are nothing more than persons with a 
knack for putting into words, with skill 
and perhaps beauty, what is general and 
common to the race. The most fortunate 
writer is that one whose emotions are close 
to the emotions of many men, but whose 
language can express what is in many peo- 
ple’s hearts but not on their tongues. All 
of us really admire words and wonder at 
them. Primitive people think of them as 
magic. We sometimes forget now that 
they are magic, but they still are; and the 
magic of good speech, the magic of good 
writing, the magic of whatever makes our 
muddled emotions lucid and intense is the 
one magic that men of letters have. 

In America, before and after the states 
united, the whole history of the coun- 
try may be seen as a history of a grow- 
ing imagination. The first settlers came to 
America because they had a picture in their 
minds of a better life to be found when 
they got here. It wasn’t always realized, 
and in succeeding generations it has not 
always been realized. But that image of 
America as a kind of asylum, as a world of 
freedom, as a world, to use an old-fashioned 
word, of opportunity—that image is one 
of the imaginative achievements of the last 
three hundred years. Europe, needing a 
Utopia, found a continent where life was 
not so crowded as it was in the Old World. 
America has been not only a country but 
also the image of a world where life might 
begin on another scale. 

The settlers who came to America came 
in isolated colonies, and for a long time 
those colonies could not think of themselves 
as independent of Europe or united to each 
other. They were separate governments; 
they were barely neighbors. We have to 
imagine ourselves as neighbors if we are to 
be. Left to ourselves, we will be purely 


selfish individuals. 
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The first Americans had to work for 
their independence, not only with politics 
and war, but, most of all, with imagination. 
They had to come to the point where they 
could imagine America as a thing inde- 
pendent and yet united. Only when they 
had done that in their imaginations could 
it be done anywhere else. 


THe AcGE-OLp CoNnFLICT 


One of the reasons why the Revolution 
was so slow and lagging, and why so many 
Americans were opposed to it, was that the 
various imaginations in any country do not 
move with equal speed. We see it, of 
course, in our own time. And you always 
see it in the eternal conflict between natur- 
ally conservative and naturally progressive 
temperaments. 

After independence had been won, there 
was then the business of making the coun- 
try feel itself a country, not a set of sepa- 
rate colonies. This, you might think, 
would be fairly easy. But it was not. 
Consider in your own mind how you 
would feel if you read that there had been, 
let us say, a deluge or an earthquake in 
Zanzibar this morning, or in some more 
familiar place like Pernambuco. The 
chances are that you would think nothing 
much about it. You would read the head- 
lines and think there had been a sad loss 
of life, and you would wonder why such 
things happen in such places, but that 
would be all that would stir in your mind. 

That was the way, in the eighteenth 
century, people in Massachusetts read news 
about Georgia, or people in Georgia read 
news about Massachusetts. Who cared 
what happened in Massachusetts or 
Georgia? Even people in New York 
would read about events in Philadelphia 
without caring much. As they still do— 
and vice versa. 








| 
| 
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It was possible for various sections of 
the country to be extraordinarily indiffer- 
ent to the emotional existence of the others. 
They did not want to assume one another’s 
responsibilities to the emotional world of 
the new nation. There had to be a pooling 
of resources. Fortunately, there was a 
bond of union in the character, first of all, 
of Washington. When you come to think 
about it, most of us have almost forgotten 
that he was a Virginian. If, for example, 
someone asked you how Washington spoke, 
you would not instinctively say that he 
spoke with a Virginian accent, if he did. 
Our imaginations have not pictured him as 
an individual from a particular section of 
the country, but rather as a symbol of the 
entire nation. 


A Sticky Point 


This is true of the other Fathers of the 
Republic, notably of the makers of the 
Constitution. We have reached the point 
where our imagination is often so much 
glue about the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. We think of them asa 
band of inspired men in a spirit of more 
than brotherhood, who listened to thunders 
from mountains higher than Sinai, and in 
the end came down with the tables of 
immutable law. 

They did not think that way about 
themselves. Benjamin Franklin—whose 
life I am writing, and in whose career I 
am just now more interested than in any- 
thing else in the world—had the best 
mind in the Constitutional Convention, 
and he did not think too highly of the 
Constitution. He thought it was, on the 
whole, decidedly better than it might have 
been, and he, for his part, wanted to see a 
government get under way. So he moved 
that it be unanimously resolved. 

It has been a great achievement of the 


imagination that so many Americans feel 
about the Constitution as if it were some- 
how sacred. Things are not sacred except 
as we make them so by the operation of 
the imagining mind. I do not mean that 
things lack the potentiality of sacredness, 
or that it is wrong for them to be sacred 
to our minds; we cannot get along without 
sacredness. We form images of power; 
we form images of what is venerable, hon- 
orable, respectable, adorable; and such 
images are the strong framework of our 
minds. 

They begin very early in our lives, with 
little boys at whom we laugh because they 
say that they are going to be policemen, or 
firemen, or sailors, or, in our day, aviators. 
Most of them are not going to be those 
things, but they have to imagine themselves 
in the light of such heroes as they know. 
And little girls all over the world are 
trained and shaped by the story of Cinder- 
ella, in some form or other. This is a 
great piece of literature so far as its effect 
on half the human imaginations is con- 
cerned. I expect that the recent episode 
in England of the American Cinderella 
and the British Prince will give fresh 
impetus to this piece of universal folklore, 
and for further centuries girls will imagine 
what might happen if only a fairy god- 
mother would give them a magical advan- 
tage over their unnatural rivals in their 
natural sphere. 

Our imaginations, springing up out of 
experience, affect not only our shapings of 
our own existences and our relations with 
other people, but they shape whole nations. 
It was thus an operation of the American 
imagination after the Revolution that 
brought that growing sentiment of union. 
Recently reading The Man Without a 
Country, I was struck by realizing that, 
in the middle of the last century, it was 
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possible to remember the time when the 
union was by no means a general senti- 
ment, even in sections outside the dissent- 
ing South. 


War over Worps 


The Civil War was a conflict between 
two parts of the American imagination; 
one a part that insisted on imagining the 
country as a unit; the other a part that 
insisted on imagining it as a federation 
that could be dissolved at will. The 
war was fought, if you like, on a question 
of grammar. Before that, it was generally 
customary to say: The United States are. 
Now, we say: The United States is. In 
any case, it was a conflict of imaginations. 
Without conceiving the essence of the 
imagination in it, you cannot conceive it 
at all. 

After the Civil War, the exploitation 
of natural resources was matched by an 
exploitation of imaginative resources, the 
study of the general face of the continent, 
the hunt for curiosities of life in local 
color. This was when Mark Twain made 
the eastern part of the country familiar 
with the western part of the country, and I 
have no doubt that even to this day innum- 
erable people go on thinking about the 
western states as Mark Twain repre- 
sented them. If you go to Nevada, you 
do not find it full of Mark Twain’s miners. 
If you go to San Francisco, it is not too 
much like the one he talked about. You 
can hunt a long while in California for 
traces of the characters of Bret Harte, 
except on the screen. 

The current conception of the Old 
South had its great development during 
this same time. If a motion picture wants 
to represent a plantation before the war, 
you know in advance what the plantation 
will look like: how big the colonnades of 
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the porch will be, where the wistaria will 
appear in the scenario, when what songs 
will be sung, at what moment an aged 
slave will hobble in to proclaim his fidelity. 
All these were enlarged by the imagination 
from the facts, and they add something 
rich, if romantic, to our national thought. 


How Unity Must Come 


During this whole period the United 
States was concerned chiefly with local 
matters. Not till the end of that age, or 
that century, did we as a nation come to 
be much concerned with international 
matters. Here again, the imagination op- 
erates. Do we imagine ourselves as an iso- 
lated and self-sufficient nation, as the old 
image of the country once made it out? 
Or must we imagine ourselves as progress- 
ively involved in the whole world? 

Many persons when Post and Gatty flew 
around the earth in eight days must have 
been struck by the fact that, by the course 
those fliers took, the globe was only 8,000 
miles around. Well, any man drives a car 
8,000 miles in a year, as far as around the 
earth. The earth is not so big after all. 
Though there are many peoples living on 
it, it is no longer possible to imagine the 
other nations of the world as utterly re- 
mote and strange. We have to imagine 
them as terrestrial neighbors. Whatever 
international harmony and unity may 
come, must come through the operation of 
our imagination of ourselves ; not merely as 
individuals, not merely as members of a 
small individual community, not merely as 
citizens of a single nation, but somehow or 
other as members of the race of mankind. 

I knew a librarian once—this was some 
years ago and the library no longer exists— 
of a very small country library in Connec- 
ticut. I always admired her image of her- 
self and her function. She imagined herself 
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as a censor of the neighborhood. She had 
lived all her life in this community. It 
was a small library, open only on Saturday 
afternoons, though you could sometimes 
coax her to go to the library on other days 
of the week if she was not busy. She had 
one firm principle, and it was that people 
should not read too much fiction. She 
regarded fiction as the sugar or alcohol of 
the people. Her invariable rule was that 
whoever borrowed a novel must take out a 
“serious” book too. I do not know how 
much the serious books were read. She 
exercised a good deal of restraint on fic- 
tion, too. This was about 1920. When I 
last observed her at work, she had not 
yet admitted Thomas Hardy to her 
public library. She regarded him as too 
obscene. 


A PowERFUL PLAy 


Librarians have, I suppose, a kind of 
temptation to censorship. I would like to 
make one observation about the way in 
which censorship is connected with the idea 
of the imagination about which I am talk- 
ing. One of the most debated books 
and plays of the last few years has been 
that wonder of the theater, Tobacco Road, 
which goes on and on and on and on. It 
has got to the point now, I am told, where 
people come at all hours of the day, assum- 
ing it is continuous, like a motion picture. 
If you had said at any time before the last 
few years, before the depression, that such 
a thing was even possible, I imagine that 
most people would have said no, and cer- 
tainly would have said it was very disagree- 
able. 

Actually, there is no real difference in 
what happened in the reception of Tobacco 
Road and what happened in the reception 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They were both 
acts of the imagination. A large part of 
the white population of the United States 


in 1852 had never seen Negroes in the 
conditions of slavery, and even many of 
those who were accustomed to Negroes had 
not sensitively imagined their lives and 
fates. 

The novel of Mrs. Stowe, misrepresenta- 
tive as it was at many points, at least did 
this: It made readers enter into a kind of 
imaginative sympathy with the slaves of 
the story as human beings, not merely as 
objects of sentiment or humor—or prop- 
erty. This she did through appealing to 
all sorts of domestic sentimentalism, and 
she made it dramatic and agonizing. 
But it was a personal imagination try- 
ing to find something personal in lives 
that had not been personalized or 
imagined. 

The same thing is true of Tobacco Road 
and of other novels and stories and plays 
concerned with the recent depression; an 
effort has been made to bring powerfully 
within our common range a sense of per- 
sons who have been inarticulate, and there- 
fore neglected—to bring into the world of 
the imagination some sense of these persons 
as human beings. The American world is 
larger than we knew. 


Tue ANIMAL THAT IMAGINES 


It is for the librarian, I suppose, to give 
the imagination every chance, because the 
imagination is really the source of the li- 
brarian’s existence. I know that some 
books do not look very imaginative, and a 
good many of them are not. But, in the 
long run, the imagination is a thing with- 
out which the human race could not be 
human. We need air, water, food, and 
love. But most of these things would have 
very different meanings without the 
operation of the imagination, and they 
would mean far less. Man (let’s attempt 
a new definition) is “the animal that 
imagines.” 











A 
The Use of Mechanical Equipment 


By SUSAN T. SMITH 
Chairman, Committee on Library Equipment and Appliances, 1936-37 


ERTAIN kinds of equipment that 
were considered innovations only a decade 
or two ago are taken for granted in most 
libraries today. It is interesting to note to 
what extent work in the library has been 
mechanized or simplified by the use of 
mechanical contrivances and their effect 
upon the improvement of the service. 

The equipment listed below has been 
compiled from lists sent in by eight li- 
braries, the majority housed in modern 
buildings. These differ chiefly in the 
quantity used. The large departmental- 
ized libraries have much more extensive 
equipment if a bindery, printing depart- 
ment, laundry, and lunch rooms are part 
of the institution. 

The names of the manufacturers have 
been omitted, as these vary considerably, 
when not a well known trade name. 


Bindery and Repair 


Backer, 18 and 20 inches 
Board cutter 

Eyelet machine 

Glue pots (electric) 
Hand punch 

Label pasting machine 
Palettes, gilding 

Paper cutter (electric) 
Perforator (hand and machine) 
Press, paper 

Press, book (50 books) 
Punch and drill machine 


1 Miss Smith has prepared a list of trade names 
for the mechanical equipment in use, which may be 
secured from the A. L. A. Headquarters Library, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, on request.—Eb. 








Sealers 

Shears, 7 to 12 inches 
Spraying outfit and booth 
Stands, gilding 

Stoves, electric, gilding 
Wooden book vises 


Cleaning 


Dryer (Snow White Laundry, Williamson 
Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio) 

3-wheel dollies 

Double compartment mop 

Floor polishing machine 

Floor scrubbing machine 

Furniture polishing machine 

Ironer (Built-rite, Russ Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland) 

Ladders, from 5- to 40-foot extension 

Mop wringers 

Mop tanks 

Oily waste cans 

Sand jars 

Soap dispensers 

Trash cans 

Vacuum cleaner 

Washing machine 

Waste baskets 

Waste paper bailer 

Window cleaner (“Squeegees”) 16 and 18 
inches 

Wringer 


Communication 


Buzzers (various makes) 

Clocking systems 

Night watchmen’s stations (District Tele- 
graph Company) 

Telephones—outside lines, with switch- 
board; house 

Telautograph 
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Food 


Cash register 

Coffee urn 

Cooler 

Dishwasher 

Dumb waiter 

Hot plate (electric) 

Ice cream freezer 

Kitchen cabinets 

Malted milk mixer 

Mixer (giant) 

Range, gas and electric, small and large 
Refrigerator 

Roaster 

Steam table 

Toaster, with and without grill 
Utility cabinets (Hoosier) 
Water cooler 


Gadgets 


Attendance counter 

Book branders 

Check writer 

Dating stamps, self-inking (various makes) 
Dating stamp pads 

Dating stamp holders 
Dispensers for Scotch cellulose tape 
Envelope sealer 

Erasers (electric) 

Eyelet fastener 

Fans (electric) 

Fasteners (paper) 

Fine computers 

Fountain pens, with bases 
Ink wells 

Line-a-time for typewriters 
List finders 

Mounting machines 

Paper cutting board 

Paper guage 

Parcel post scale 

Pencil sharpeners 

Pencil sharpeners (electric) 
Perforator 

Punches 

Reading glass 

Rope holder (homemade) 
Sight meter 

Soap shakers 

Spool wire fastener 

Stamp affixers 

Stamp holder 

Stamp impression 


Staplers 

Stylus (electric) 

Telephone brackets 

Telephone roll (attach to telephone) 
Wing frames 

Wrapping paper holder 


Machines and Mechanical Devices 


Accessioning machine 

Adding machines (various makes) 
Addressograph 

Balopticon 

Book charging machines 
Bookkeeping machines 
Calculator machines 

Camera 

Cardograph 

Check writer 

Comptometer 

Econotype 

Electric time dater 

Electric time stamp 

Fire extinguishers 

Flash lights 

Grapho Type 

Hushaphones 

Hygeia containers 

Lockers (steel) 

Mimeograph machines 

Movable check trays 
Moving-picture machine 
Multicounter (books issued) 
Multigraph machines 
Multigraph typesetter 
Multipost (for postage stamps) 
Numbering machines 
Numbering device for newspapers (home- 


made) 


Payroll machine 
Penny cup dispenser 
Photostat 

Picture mounter 
Projector (lantern) 
Protectograph 
Public address system 
Radio (personal) 
Sealing machines 
Show card writer 
Sorter Graf 
Speedograph 
Stapler 
Stereoscopes 
Stereopticon 
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Sump pumps (electric) 
Talking book reproducer 
Time clock 

Time recorders 

Time stamp (electric) 


Towel cabinets (penny vending) 


Turnstiles 

Typewriters (various makes) 
Umbrella checkers 

Varityper 

Victrola 

Visible equipment 


Repair Shop 


Airdraulic gun 
Ammeter 
Amonometer 

Band saw, 14 (Delta, 4 speeds) 
Blacksmith forge 
Bench sander 

Bolt cutters 

Breast drills 

Candle meter 
Chain block 
Combination joiner and saw 
Drain cleaner 
Drills (electric) 
Drill press 

Emery and buffing wheel 
Floor shears 
Grinder and buffer 
Hammer (electric) 
Hand blower 

Hand dyes and taps 
Hot plate (electric) 
Jointer 

Lathe 

Machine saw 
Morticing machine 
Pipe and die sets 
Pipe threading tools 
Ratchet braces 
Sanding machine 
Scale, paper 

Scales, platform 
Scroll saw, 2-foot 
Soldering iron 
Swing saw 

Testing kit 
Thermometers 
Vises (machinist’s) 
Volt meter 
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Voltage tester 


Shipping and Carrying 


Air compressor 

Automobiles, passenger and delivery 

Electric change trolley 

Elevators: passenger, freight, book lifts, 
and dumb waiters 

High pressure alemite gun 

Scales 

Tank (100 gallon gas tank) 

Trucks: both small and large, janitor’s, 
linen hamper, service waiter, trash 

Unloader, 500 pound capacity 
Miscellaneous 


Air conditioning system 
Piano 


OFAN 


Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting 


Tue Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting will be held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, November 29 
to December 1, 1937. The American Li- 
brary Association is one of twenty-seven 
sponsoring organizations and Secretary 
Carl H. Milam is chairman of the Chi- 
cago Committee on Arrangements. 

The American system of broadcasting, 
an evaluation of broadcasting from the 
point of view of the listener, educational 
broadcasting, and the future of radio have 
been selected as the topics of the four 
general sessions. As a unique feature of 
the conference, to give it unity and con- 
tinuity, one person has been designated as 
leader of all the discussions which follow 
the general sessions. Lyman Bryson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has accepted this responsibility. George 
F. Zook, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, will again act as confer- 
ence chairman. 
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The Newark Museum’s Service 
to Schools 


By BEATRICE WINSER 


| HE Newark Museum is a museum 


of art, science, education, and industry 
and has always been well known for its 
educational work. It was founded in 
1909 when John Cotton Dana, as li- 
brarian of Newark, after showing many 
stimulating exhibitions in the library 
building, persuaded the City Fathers to 
purchase a valuable collection of Japanese 
art objects and thus established a museum 
for the City of Newark. 

Mr. Dana remained director of the 
museum until his death in 1929, and he 
lived to see its activity grow to such pro- 
portions that it could no longer function 
adequately within the confines of the li- 
brary building. So, in the winter of 1926, 
the museum moved into its own building 
given to the city by Mr. Louis Bamberger, 
who, by this very gift, gave recognition 
to the importance of the museum as a 
cultural force in the city. 

In creating the museum, Mr. Dana 
stressed the doctrine of usefulness and 
service. It was not to be solely a gazing 
museum or a museum of awe, but an 
active institution wherein the collections 
and exhibitions were to be used; to be 
fully and adequately interpreted by means 
of the printed or the spoken word. Intro- 
ducing an idea entirely new to the museum 
world, Mr. Dana said also that the col- 
lections, wherever possible, were to go 
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out to the public. Fundamental also was 
his strong conviction—due partly to the 
museum’s proximity to the great metro- 
politan museums, and partly because it 
would never have been his inclination any- 
way—that this new museum need not pat- 
tern itself after the museums acquiring 
only the rarest and oldest of objects but 
should, rather, adapt itself to the needs of 
the community and become an important 
and integral part of its life. 

One of the most important aspects of 
this doctrine of usefulness is the museum’s 
work with the schools. At present our 
service to the schools of Newark and sur- 
rounding communities is divided into two 
activities; the docenting of exhibits to 
school classes and the lending of objects 
to aid in visual education. 

The museum’s exhibits are used as a 
supplement to classroom work and some of 
them are especially planned to fit the 
school curriculum. Since our exhibition 
policy involves a program of changing 
exhibitions throughout the whole building, 
we have a great variety of subjects to offer 
the schools, and teachers are quick to 
recognize this fact. Notices and lists of 
exhibits are sent regularly to the teachers 
who make their own appointments when- 
ever they feel that an exhibit fits into their 
course of study. We do not have any ar- 
rangement with the school systems either 
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in Newark or outside whereby every grade 
or certain specified grades are required to 
visit the museum as part of the school 
curriculum. The class visit is entirely 
voluntary on the part of the teacher. 


INFORMAL TALKS DOVETAIL WITH 
CLASSROOM TEACHING 


During the morning and early part of 
the afternoon, the school classes visit the 
museum and are shown through the 
exhibits by members of the museum staff. 
The museum is pleased to have the teacher 
conduct her own class but the services of a 
docent are always offered. The class is 
divided into groups of not more than 
fifteen, to assure maximum enjoyment for 
all. Each group is provided with a docent 
who talks to the class for one hour. We do 
not use the lecture method—our talks are 
entirely informal and this allows for a 
stimulating give-and-take between the 
docent and pupil. The docent plans her 
talk according to the special request made 
by the teacher for definite material, the 
age level of the class, and its background. 

We like to give the children the oppor- 
tunity to handle objects as often as possible 
and a special docentry room is provided 
for this. Each class visits this room some 
time during its stay in the building. In 
this way the visit is made an adventure 
which we hope not only makes the stu- 
dent’s interest in his subject more keenly 
alive, but also awakens him to an interest 
in the museum and the activities in which 
he may take part as an individual. 

Teachers are also cordially invited to 
bring their classes to sketch and paint in 
the galleries from the museum’s collec- 
tions. On request, the museum will take 
from its vaults special objects for this 
purpose. Art students have achieved in- 
teresting results from the use of minerals, 
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insects, shells, etc., as inspiration for 
design. The mechanical models, an elec- 
trically operated industrial exhibit, have 
been used to great advantage in this way. 

Free gallery talks by members of the 
staff are also offered in connection with 
current exhibits. These are primarily 
designed for the general public, but the 
program for the series is printed and 
mailed to school principals and teachers 
when the subject is of particular interest 
to them. 


5,000 STUDENTS SEE NEIGHBORHOOD 
EXHIBITS 


The museum’s collections and exhibi- 
tions are made available to schools not 
only through the main museum but also 
through the branch museums. In seven 
branch libraries, the museum has placed 
unit exhibitions covering such subjects as 
“Japanese Prints,” “The Consumer 
Learns To Protect Himself,” and “Polish 
Arts and Crafts.” These exhibits are well 
labeled, each one presents a unified story, 
and they change three or four times a year 
so that a variety of subjects is offered. If 
it is impossible, because of transportation 
conditions or other reasons, for the teacher 
to reach the main museum, she may make 
use of these branch exhibits. In some 
cases the teacher may prefer the branch 
museum to the main museum when the 
exhibit is more closely related to the sub- 
ject she is teaching at the moment. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible for the 
museum to provide docents at the branches 
under present conditions but the branch 
librarian contributes whatever information 
she can and the teacher usually docents 
her own class. In 1936, 5,000 students 
from neighborhood schools made use of 
these exhibits. The first branch museum 
was opened in 1929 and in taking the 











NEWARK MUSEUM’S SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


museum out to the community in this way, 
Mr. Dana performed a great service. 


LENDING COLLECTION NUMBERS 
10,000 OBJECTS 


One of the first things Mr. Dana did 
in accordance with his philosophy of tak- 
ing the museum to the people, was to 
establish a lending collection of objects for 
use in visual education. ‘Today there are 
over 10,000 objects in this collection, 
selected to supplement school subjects such 
as history, geography, science, literature, 
and art. The material includes charts 
of industrial processes, textile charts, 
mounted birds and other natural history 
specimens, sets of woods and minerals, 
costume dolls and objects illustrating life 
and customs in foreign lands, casts, pot- 
tery, and innumerable other articles that 
will aid the teacher in bringing to life her 
classroom lesson. Models such as a 
medieval castle, Eskimo igloo, Iroquois log 
house, etc., are exceedingly popular. 

Although this lending collection is 
primarily for the use of the public schools 
in Newark, any other school or private 
individual presenting a library borrower’s 
card, may use this material, if they will 
call for and return the objects they bor- 
row. With the public school system, how- 
ever, the museum has an arrangement 
whereby a motor truck, owned by the 
museum, makes regular trips three times 
a week. The Newark Board of Educa- 
tion pays for these school deliveries. Each 
school in the system is visited once a week 
when the objects are delivered and col- 
lected. 

The teacher, requiring certain objects 
for use in her classroom, obtains from her 
school office a supply of forms printed by 
the museum. This she fills in, making a 
statement of her needs. She mails it to 
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the museum where the request is filled and 
objects are packed and made ready to de- 
liver to that school on its next regular 
trip day. The procedure is according to 
the regular library charging system—ob- 
jects are lent for one month and those in 
great demand for two weeks. 

This lending collection was begun by 
Mr. Dana in 1914, and has been added to 
largely by gift but partly by purchase. It 
is listed in a catalog which is used by 
teachers when ordering objects. Teachers 
are also invited to come to the museum 
and personally select the objects and to 
note the scope of the available material. 
The annual turnover represents a most 
satisfactory use of this material. In 1936, 
830 people borrowed objects from the 
department. Of these, 647 were teachers. 
More than 22,000 objects were lent in this 
period. Because of curtailed funds, the 
collection has not been added to for sev- 
eral years, and the number of unfilled 
requests for certain material has increased 
each year. 


Copies oF O_tp Masters CIRCULATE 


There are no paintings in the lending 
collection, but the museum does have two 
study collections of paintings which are 
available to schools. The first of these 
collections is a group of fifty-three copies 
of old masters. Together with each can- 
vas is a black and white and a colored 
reproduction of the original, lent for this 
purpose by the public library. This col- 
lection was first used as an exhibit at the 
museum and then circulated as a traveling 
exhibit to a number of schools. When it 
was recalled, the reproductions were re- 
turned to the public library where they 
were again put into circulation through 
its art department. There is close co- 
operation between the library and the 
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museum and neither institution duplicates 
the work of the other. 

The second collection of paintings 
which is used in the local schools for study 
purposes, consists of some originals and 
some copies of such artists as Greuze, 
Bierstadt, and Church, from which 
schools borrow individual paintings. In 
order to make the local teachers familiar 
with this collection, it was first exhibited 
in the museum and representatives from 
all city schools were invited to attend. 
For purposes of convenience and accessi- 
bility, this entire collection was photo- 
graphed and the prints mounted on the 
leaves of a loose-leaf note book, from 
which teachers could choose what they 
wished and on which were typed brief 
descriptions with suggested uses. The 
museum is constantly experimenting as in 
Mr. Dana’s time, and this particular serv- 
ice was much liked. 

Our activities with children in the 
Junior Museum, while not done either 
through the school or through the teacher, 
are such an important part of our educa- 
tional program that reference must be 
made to this work when discussing the 
subject. 

The Junior Museum is a large sunny 
room on the first floor of the main 
museum. Any child may join the Junior 
Museum and by payment of ten cents for 
life membership may enjoy its privileges, 
which include the opportunity to paint, 
model, draw, take part in nature study, 
learn about stamp collecting, etc. Each 
group has its meeting once a week. There 
is no formal teaching. A member of the 
Junior Museum staff acts as guide, gives 
suggestions and criticisms, and takes part 
in the discussions. "The museum’s ex- 
hibits and objects from its collections are 
used in the various club projects. Chil- 
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dren making their first visit to the museum 
with their teachers in a class group are 
informed of these activities and invited 
to join the clubs. Many of the children 
are sent by their teachers to take part in 
the activities, but we do not have groups 
of especially talented children, nor do we 
give formal art instruction. Teachers 
asking for this are urged to send their 
pupils to the art school. These young peo- 
ple early become museum conscious and 
thus, as they grow up, the museum is 
as much a part of their life as is the li- 
brary. 

Another phase of our educational work 
is the adult activity program begun in the 
spring of 1933. We provide workshop 
facilities for the interests of persons over 
seventeen years of age. Again, we dis- 
pense with formal teaching and provide 
only a staff member to direct, guide, and 
stimulate the adult’s interest in modeling, 
drawing, and other activities. The mu- 
seum’s collections and exhibits are used in 
this work. Many teachers take part in 
this program, not only for their own indi- 
vidual enjoyment and recreation, but also 
because they find the program full of sug- 
gestions for their school work. 

The museum, having been given its 
impetus by a person of John Cotton 
Dana’s originality and genius, stands 
ready to meet the demands made upon it, 
and originates many new things. Our 
educational program, and particularly our 
work with the schools, has grown prima- 
rily because the museum has been used 
by members of the community. Its work 
has developed according to the needs of 
its public, its children, and its teachers. 
The museum carries on a close and 
friendly codperation with the school sys- 
tem and is part of the educational system 
of Newark. 
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Adult Education News 


Seattle To Resume Advisory 
Service 


Tue Seattle Public Library is re- 
suming its adult education department— 
closed for lack of funds during the depres- 
sion—under its former head, Alice Frost. 
The resumption of advisory service will 
be postponed for a few months until tools 
and book collection can be brought up to 
date. The department now has charge 
of the book supply for the federal forum 
demonstration in Seattle. Rebecca Wax- 
man is Miss Frost’s first assistant. 


Radio Study Published 


Listen and Learn: Fifteen Years of 
Adult Education on the Air, by Frank E. 
Hill, has just been published by the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, 
($1.25) as the first of forty studies cover- 
ing the field of adult teaching and learning 
to be issued over a five-year period by the 
association, with the aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Free 


Copies of Forums and Reading, a re- 
print from School Life, June, 1937, giv- 
ing a brief résumé of John Chancellor’s 
study on this subject, soon to be published 
by the United States Office of Education, 
may be obtained while a limited supply 
lasts from the A. L. A. Public Library 
Division, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


A two-page mimeographed description 
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of work carried on by the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the New York Library 
Association may be obtained from the 
same source. 


Lockport (Ill.) Book ‘Talks 


WEEK ty book talks at the Lockport 
(Ill.) Public Library have been conducted 
for the third successive year, according to 
a report recently received by the A. L. A. 
adult education specialist from Vera J. 
Smith, Lockport librarian. Subjects dis- 
cussed have ranged from the opera to in- 
terior decoration, most of the time being 
spent in general conversation about books 
after a fifteen-minute review or introduc- 
tory talk in which they were mentioned. 
One unexpected result has been the addi- 
tion to the library board of two members of 
the discussion group who have become so 
interested in the library that they are serv- 
ing as most efficient directors. 


Cleveland Innovation 


SPEcIAL advisers will hereafter assist 
young people in each division of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, as well as in the 
Stevenson Room, according to a recent 
plan worked out by division heads, Jean 
Roos, head of the Stevenson Room, and 
Marilla Freeman, librarian at the main 
building. Young people sent from the 
Stevenson Room to a division will be re- 
ferred to one of these advisers. Advisers, in 
turn, will see that young readers who come 
to them are sent to the Stevenson Room if 
that will result in giving them more satis- 
factory service. 








EASES 
The TVA-—A Library Utopia 


IBRARY planning has been mostly 
concerned with the extension of familiar 
services to new areas and the codrdination 
of existing facilities. John Chancellor, the 
A. L. A.’s adult education specialist, in 
his pamphlet, The Library in the TVA 
Adult Education Program’ brings a new 
element into the planning picture: he in- 
sists that the adult education objectives 
of the library call for a new type of library 
unit especially intended to serve those ob- 
jectives. 

Thus his report is far more than a 
simple description of the TVA libraries; 
it embodies his reflections on the place of 
the library in a social-economic planning 
program, and on appropriate techniques 
for adult education through the library. 

The TVA library program seems im- 
portant to Mr. Chancellor because, “(1) 
it gives valuable suggestions on some of the 
problems of making libraries more effective 
agencies for informal education; and (2) 
it illustrates the value of libraries in a 
large scale, integrated program of educa- 
tion.” He feels that informal adult educa- 
tion cannot occupy a place commensurate 
with its importance in the typical public 
library because it must share facilities with 
other activities not altogether harmonious 
with it. 

For its best development, such edu- 
cation demands a special type of library, 
characterized by “small, quality units for 
individualized service,” with an informal 

1 The first of a series of studies of the relation of 
the nag A significant adult education projects to 


be made the Adult Education Board. Published 
by the American Library Association, 1937. $1. 


atmosphere, making the opportunity to 
read convenient and easy. The libraries 
must have small book collections containing 
a maximum of “readable books,” and must 
be staffed by “educator librarians” of high 
quality, capable of the closest codperation 
with workers in the other fields of adult 
education. 

Finally, the small libraries must be able 
to draw freely on the resources of a large 
general library. Mr. Chancellor describes 
in detail these characteristics of the com- 
munity libraries of the —ITVA—and cer- 
tainly all librarians will agree with him 
that they must be highly effective and 
well deserving of imitation wherever simi- 
lar conditions make such imitation feasible. 

Where are similar conditions likely to 
be found? One hopes that Mr. Chancellor 
may develop the implications of his con- 
cluding pages more fully. He remarks, 
“This kind of library organization becomes 
possible in the realm of social planning 
where educational programs are set up on 
a large scale.” Certainly much of the 
success of the TVA community libraries 
must have resulted from the select charac- 
ter of the groups served, and from the 
fact that they are much more closely 
organized than other communities of simi- 
lar size—that they are, in short, planned 
communities. Where else will we find 
such communities, and how can we get at 
them with books? Would the partici- 
pants in a part-time purely educational 
program, without the economic back- 
ground, be equally good material for the 
educator-librarian to work on? Provided 
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funds and staff were plentifully available, 
could such libraries be organized in our 
large cities? One of the virtues of Mr. 
Chancellor’s booklet is that it raises many 
more questions than it answers. 
THURSTON TAYLOR 
Supervisor of Branches 


Hartford (Conn.) Public Library 


a) 


Three Useful Aids 


T HE committee codperating with the 
College Library Advisory Board to de- 
velop a clearing house of information about 
improvements in college library procedures, 
reports that mimeographed copies of the 
following aids may be secured from J. H. 
Hodges, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, state chairman. Three cents 
postage should accompany requests. 


Collecting Fines. 
Marsh, Southwestern 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

New Books, Reserved for Student Use 
Only. A book mark and statement of rou- 
tine, prepared by J. H. Hodges. 

Bulletin Boards and Their Use. Prepared 
at the University of Tennessee, Mary E. 
Baker, librarian. 

BLANCHE P. McCrum, Chairman 
Clearing House Committee 
College Library Advisory Board 


Prepared by Mary 
College Library, 
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This Month’s Frontispiece 


Even Thurston Couldn’t Do This 
Trick”—the frontispiece in this Bulletin 
—is reproduced from an eight-page pam- 
phlet, “Are You After a ‘Never in’ Book ?” 
in which the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
tells a tale of “budget pinching” to Balti- 
more citizens. 

Its amusing text is quoted from an ar- 
ticle by the late Edmund Lester Pearson 


which appeared in The Independent, April 
29, 1922. 

Copies of this pamphlet, which was de- 
signed, drawn, and printed with the help 
of WPA workers, may be borrowed from 
the Publicity Division at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 


OPIN 


A Well Told Tale 


Miuprep H. Pixez, Sioux City 
(Iowa) librarian, sends us the illustrated 
book mark shown below. Opn its reverse 
side, is a message to Sioux City citizens, 
urging them “to think first of your public 
library” when in need of information of 
any kind. 
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DARE 
Dividends 


A Few Paid Here and There to Patrons 


BALTIMORE author was called 
upon by a national magazine for an article 
about an island in the West Indies. He 
had never been there, and questioning his 
friends proved unsatisfactory. He hap- 
pened to mention his distress to a member 
of the public library staff. On accepting 
her invitation to call at the library, he 
found a pile of books and magazines ready 
for him. The finished article read like the 
work of a man who had been born and 
lived his life on the island in question. 
Instead of the usual fee, the magazine 


presented the author with a trip to the 
Caribbean! 


LEARN RULES OF THE GAME 


The leader of a group of hikers used the 
reference room of a New York branch li- 
brary to find out what wild flowers are 
not to be picked in the State of New 
York. The law giving this information 
was found for him. 


A WINNER SPEAKS Up 

“IT am one of those who believe that 
you can get material on anything from 
the public library,” says a Kansas City 
reader, “and that you can learn anything 
from books if you really want to. 
Proof: All his life he had wanted to know 
how to play chess. He took out books on 
the game and later won second place in 
the first tournament he entered. He 


” 


1“Dividends” is a feature sponsored by the junior 
members of the A. L. A. Send stories to Ruth T. 
Manlove, Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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attended a business men’s night class in 
public speaking sponsored by the advertis- 
ing club. When he won third place in 
the annual oratorical contest and first place 
for after-dinner speaking, he gave generous 
credit to the library. He requested ma- 
terial on the branch library which he had 
used in order to pay tribute to the service. 
This was so well received that he asked 
for material on the library system in 
general to use in his talks! 


Tue RIGHT PIcTURE FOR THE AD 


A man in the printing business was 
getting out some printed material adver- 
tising a moth-killer. He needed to have 
an accurate picture of a moth as dis- 
tinguished from a butterfly. A New York 
branch library supplied him at once with 
the picture desired. 


“THe SHow Must Go On” 


An extensive subject index of plays 
helps the Enoch Pratt librarians serve the 
many dramatic groups active in Baltimore. 
One of these groups was opening the fall 
season with a play which required unusual 
physical agility on the part of the heroine. 
When the young lady, who is the un- 
rivalled star, sprained her ankle during 
rehearsal, her colleagues were willing to 
abandon the play but not their best actress. 
On short notice the library supplied them 
a play with a strong feminine lead, in 
which the star did not have to move from 
her chair in the course of three acts! 
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DIDIER KOOKS 


A. L. A. NEWS 


DIPDPIIDIIDIIECE KOOKS 


Official A. L. A. Groups Meet 


Tue A. L. A. Executive Board is 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
in Chicago, September 30 to October 2. 
The Budget Committee, composed of 
President Harrison W. Craver, Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, Forrest B. Spaulding, and 
P. L. Windsor, met at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters September 20. The Library 
Extension Board met in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 29; the Board of Education for 
Librarianship on September 28 and 29. 


C7 


Free Importation of Pamphlets 


ParacraPH 1631 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 exempts from duty various types 
of material imported by libraries which 
are to remain the permanent property of 
those institutions. 

Recently a library was asked to pay duty 
on a few monographs in pamphlet form 
which had been imported from Canada. 
A protest was immediately sent to the 
Bureau of Customs of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. After careful 
consideration, the bureau expressed the 
opinion that pamphlets are properly en- 
titled to free entry under paragraph 1631 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. They found 
that standard dictionary definitions at- 
tempt to distinguish between the term 
“pamphlet” and the term “book,” but offer 
no criteria for determining whether a pub- 
lication is one or the other. Court de- 
cisions also have favored a liberal con- 
struction of the law. 
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An abstract of this decision is to appear 

in an early issue of Treasury Decisions. 
LAWRENCE HeEyL, Chairman 

A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 
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““Book Automobiles” Begins New 
Series 


In Book Automobiles, the American 
Library Association has made a most 
auspicious beginning of its Library Equip- 
ment series. The pamphlet, which is most 
attractive in make-up and easy to use, is 
the work of the Book Automobile Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section. Ida M. Day, of 
the Kansas Traveling Libraries Commis- 
sion, and chairman of the committee, pre- 
pared the text from material collected by 
the committee from every available source. 

The subject is fully covered. There is 
material on small and large book auto- 
mobiles, with inside shelving, and with 
outside shelving, as well as delivery trucks, 
trailers, and simpler forms of service, such 
as a box on the back of a Ford roadster. 
The introductory text discusses general 
features, bookshelves, doors, charging 
equipment, and general appearance. The 
respective merit of variations of equipment 
such as doors opening up or sideways, glass 
doors as against solid doors, the value of 
roof insulation, and other similar details, 
is adequately discussed. A generous num- 
ber of well reproduced photographs and 
working drawings greatly increases the 
booklet’s usefulness. 
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Book Automobiles seems to me to have 
accomplished its purpose admirably. It 
gives an excellent survey of the whole 
subject, brings out important details, and 
gives the source of further and more de- 
tailed information for those who require 
it. This planographed pamphlet has 47 
pages, is 103 inches wide by 8 inches high, 
and is priced at $1.25. 

Mary OLIPHANT Besort, Librarian 
Mercer County (N.J.) Library 
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Chaucer Society Publications 


Some numbers in this series were 
printed on perishable paper which does not 
permit rebinding. This is true of whole 
numbers ; in some cases of a few signatures. 
If any of you have encountered this situa- 
tion will you please send me a list of the 
specific numbers which are concerned? 
With definite information at hand, we may 
be able to outline a program that will take 
care of the problem. 

LAWRENCE Hey1t, Chairman 
A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 


InN 
New Chairmen 


Acceptances from the following 
committee and board chairmen, to serve 
during 1937-38, have been received up to 
the time this issue went to press: 


Adult Education Board, Ralph A. Ulvel- 
ing; A. L. A. Activities, Charles H. Brown; 
A. L. A. and A. M. A., Nathan R. Levin; 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision, Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness; Annuities and Pensions, Harold 
F. Brigham; Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, Charles H. Compton; Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young 
People, Nora Beust; Subcommittee on Re- 
sources of the South, Robert Bingham 
Downs; Bookbinding, Louis N. Feipel; 
Joint Committee with Library Binding In- 
stitute, Louis N. Feipel. 
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Book Buying, Lawrence Heyl; Cataloging 
and Classification, Arnold H. Trotier ; Chap- 
ters and Sections, Milton E. Lord; Code of 
Ethics, Flora B. Ludington; Committee Ap- 
pointments, Margery C. Quigley; Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, J. Periam Danton; 
Coéperative Cataloging, John R. Russell; 
Council Program, Harrison W. Craver; Edi- 
torial, John Adams Lowe; Elections, Walter 
R. Spofford. 

Federal Relations, Carleton B. Joeckel; 
Fellowships and Scholarships, Francis L. D. 
Goodrich; Finance, Phineas L. Windsor; 
Fire Insurance, Harold T. Dougherty; In- 
ternational Relations Subcommittee on 
International Codperation between Agricul- 
tural Libraries, Claribel R. Barnett; Latin- 
American Books, Union Catalog of, John 
T. Vance; Library Architecture and Build- 
ing Planning, John Adams Lowe; Library 
Equipment and Appliances, Ethel Marion 
Fair; Library Extension Board, Louis R. 
Wilson. 

Library Radio Broadcasting, Mrs. Faith 
Holmes Hyers; N. E. A. and A. L. A, 
Margaret R. Greer; N. E. A. and A. L. A. 
Joint Committee to Prepare Recreational 
Reading List for Young People, Jean C. 
Roos; Parent Education, Elizabeth M. 
Smith; Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials, Charles E. Rush; Program, 
Harrison W. Craver; Publicity, Ruth E. 
Hammond; Junior Subcommittee on Pub- 
licity, Ruth T. Manlove; Reprints and In- 
expensive Editions, Julian A. Sohon; 
Uniform Statistical Report Forms, Ralph 
M. Dunbar; Work with the Blind, Mrs. 
Martha K. Stark. 
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1938 Annual Conference 


June 13 to 18 has been selected as 
the time for the 1938 annual conference 
of the American Library Association, to 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri. Gen- 
eral sessions, exhibits, and a majority of 
group meetings will be held in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, which is _ located 
within three blocks of seven hotels that 
will reserve a total of more than thirteen 
hundred rooms for delegates. 
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€l| Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Propose Change in Amending 
Procedure 


To the Editor: 


The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws solicits the opinion of members of the 
Association concerning a point which was 
discussed by the committee at its New York 
meeting. The question has to do with Sec- 
tions 27 and 28 of the Constitution and 
briefly stated is this: Would it be desirable 
to have amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws presented to and voted on by the 
Council, rather than by the Association as 
a whole? 

The arguments in favor of a change in the 
present procedure seem to be these: (1) The 
Association as a whole is not a deliberative 
body, and experience has shown that it is 
well-nigh impossible to have it act in a de- 
liberative fashion; the Council is a delibera- 
tive body, the size and very purposes of 
which make discussion easy. (2) It is prob- 
ably true that most members of the Asso- 
ciation care little, if anything, about the 
details of its functioning and organization 
and, as a matter of fact, the experience of 
the committee suggests that most members 
of the Association are not even sufficiently 
interested to become informed on the mat- 
ters to be presented. (3) Many people at the 
general sessions, to which the report of this 
committee is made, are not librarians at all. 
If there should ever be a close vote concern- 
ing an amendment, it would be very difficult 
to determine who was and who was not 
entitled to vote. (4) The business meetings 
preceding the general sessions usually take 
up a good deal of time from the program of 
“head line” speakers and often induce a cer- 
tain restlessness on the part of those who 
have come only to hear some famous speaker. 

The only argument against a change which 
occurred to the committee is that, since 
democratic government indicates rule by all 
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the people, there might be those in the As- 
sociation, particularly perhaps among the 
younger element, who would feel that a 
change in the present procedure would con- 
stitute removal of control from the members 
at large; in other words, that the suggested 
change would be in the direction of auto- 
cratic government. On the other hand, most 
government is by representation, and it must 
be remembered that the Council is already 
the policy-making body of the Association 
and presumably represents “the people” 
through its twenty-five members elected at 
large. 

The committee is inclined to believe that 
the change would be a desirable one, pro- 
vided no very large element in the Associa- 
tion felt that it represented a step away from 
democratic government. The committee will 
welcome expressions of opinion on this point 
in particular and on the general desirability 
of the change. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the undersigned. 

J. Pertam Danton, Chairman 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 

Temple University Library 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A Popular Library Club 
To the Editor: 


The “Stargazers” are a group of young 
people who have met regularly during the 
past three years at the Independence Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library. This rather 
unusual science club grew out of a series 
of story hours on myths connected with the 
stars. The solar system and constellations 
have been discussed with the aid of charts 
made by members of the group. As the 
work has become more difficult, the younger 
children were gradually replaced by seventh 
and eighth graders and by high school boys 
and girls. 

The club has furnished two unusual win- 
dow displays for the last two Youth Weeks, 
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one of which was a planetarium made of 
balloons. Austin Wallace, the president, 
and I, as the group’s director, gave a radio 
dialogue on the club and its work, which 
evoked interested comment. 

That the club is not without a sense of 
humor, in spite of its “scientific at- 
mosphere,” was proved by a play which the 
boys of the club gave at the Christmas party 
—an original version of the myth, “Perseus 
and Andromeda.” 

This eager group is now attempting to 
understand the structure of the universe— 
from the early Greek and Hindu concepts 
to the nebular and planetesimal hypotheses. 
The spring program was launched by a boy 
scout leader whose hobby is astronomy, by 
leading the discussion into allied subjects— 
geology and paleontology. 

Monthly trips to the Adler Planetarium 
are a regular part of the year’s program. 
Members also keep notebooks and contribute 
to the Sky Log, a daily “news reel” of the 
heavens. Two of the boys have built a re- 
flecting telescope. 

Hobby exhibits at which the group was 
represented have aroused outside interest in 
the club. Not only has it won honorable 
mention for its displays but one member, 
because of his enthusiasm, received a fine 
telescope from a total stranger. 

The Stargazers have not only introduced 
their members to a fascinating hobby; they 
have played the role of vocational adviser 
by building interest to such a pitch that one 
of the group has already started on his 
career of becoming an astronomer. 

RAMONA KOENEMANN, Children’s 
Librarian, Independence Branch, 


Chicago Public Library 
OFAN 
American Education Week 


“Education and Our National Life,” is the 
theme chosen for the seventeenth annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in coéperation with the United States 
Office of Education and the American Le- 
gion. Libraries are invited to have a part 
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in this occasion, and to write to the N. E. A., 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., for suggestions. 


SIN 
Midwinter Meeting 


The Palmer House, at State and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago, will be headquarters for 
the A. L. A. Midwinter conference, De- 
cember 27 to 30. Information about rates 
at the Palmer House and other hotels will 
appear in the December Bulletin. 


P7rAN 


Guide to Good Reading 


A revised edition of Good Reading, a guide 
for college students and adult readers, has 
been published by the Committee on College 
Reading—Atwood H. Townsend, chairman 
—for the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Orders should be addressed to 
the N.C.T.E., 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. Prices: 20 cents a copy; $1.80 a 


dozen; $13 a hundred. 


Frances CLARKE Sayers, lecturer in li- 
brary work with children at the University 
of California, was formerly on the A. L. A. 
Headquarters Staff as assistant in adult 
education. Mrs. Sayers is author of Blue- 
bonnets for Lucinda and Mr. Tidy Paws. 
Her address was given before the recent 
general session of the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

Cari VAN Doren, likewise a New York 
conference speaker, addressed the third gen- 
eral session on “The American Imagina- 
tion.” Long known to librarians as author 
and critic, Mr. Van Doren’s recent biog- 
raphy, Three Worlds, has been especially 
popular. 

Beatrice WINsER is director of both the 
public library and the museum in Newark. 
Her article is the eighth in the current 
Bulletin series sponsored by the former 
School Libraries Committee. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 
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New York General Sessions 


SURVEYING THE RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN LIBRARIES 


By Robert BINGHAM Downs, Librarian, University of North Carolina, and 
Chairman, Committee on Resources of Southern Libraries 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


HE book resources of the United 

States, at least quantitatively, surpass 

those of any other nation. The 
largest single library in existence is in our 
national capital, and numerous other Ameri- 
can public and institutional collections are in 
the front rank of the world’s libraries. Yet, 
strange to say, we have no comprehensive 
view of the country’s book holdings. We 
have surveyed administrative and technical 
procedures, but only to a limited degree have 
we looked at the actual facilities available 
for study and research. 

It is true that there have been published 
directories of “special collections.” These 
have usually lacked detailed specifications, 
however, and there has been little attempt 
to evaluate one collection in terms of an- 
other. Furthermore, special collections for 
the most part give only a partial glimpse of 
a great library’s resources. An accurate 
picture requires a study of the total content. 
A few libraries have blazed the trail, show- 
ing the way in which a single institution can 
prepare a complete description of itself. As 
a model, I suggest Potter’s Handbook of the 
Harvard College Library, a work which 
gives an admirable survey of the riches of 
the whole Harvard collection. An ambi- 
tious surveying enterprise has been under 
way for the past several years at the New 
York Public Library; the results are ap- 
pearing serially in the library’s Monthly 
Bulletin. When completed and brought to- 
gether in one volume, we shall have a 
remarkably full account of this great refer- 
ence collection. Other isolated instances 
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might be mentioned of more or less satis- 
factory surveys and studies of individual 
libraries. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that there has never been an all-embracing 
study of research materials in general, on 
either a regional or national basis. 

This problem was first brought forcefully 
to my attention in 1934 when the American 
Library Association Committee on Resources 
of Southern Libraries was organized. One 
of the committee’s primary objects has been 
the codrdination and increase of research 
collections in the southern states, but on 
practically every plan that was proposed for 
carrying out our objectives, we found our- 
selves working in the dark for lack of in- 
formation about available facilities. Of 
course we were acquainted with the general 
assumption that among all the states in the 
Union those of the South are the most 
poverty stricken in the possession of books. 
These states have become so accustomed to 
bringing up the rear in matters educational 
that their inferiority in libraries and book 
collections is usually taken for granted. 
Sidney Smith’s famous, “Who reads an 
American book?” might be paraphrased in 
the minds of many scholars and students to, 
“Who goes to a southern library for a 
book ?” 

The southern resources committee won- 
dered whether these assumptions of medi- 
ocrity told the whole story—whether 
they were true in every respect. We 
doubted it, but had extremely limited data 
on which to base any judgment. The 
only way to find the answer was to make 
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a first-hand study of the entire region. 
Certain preliminary investigations were 
undertaken, including some purely quantita- 
tive measurements. Looking at the country 
as a whole, the heaviest concentrations of 
research books are in New York, California, 
Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia, 
in that order, with Ohio, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania trailing not far behind. No other 
state is even very close to this fortunate 
group. At the opposite end of the scale are 
those areas weakest in book holdings. These 
are not, as one might expect, in the South, 
but in the sparsely populated Northwest and 
Southwest. The six states with fewest books 
are North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Idaho, and New Mexico, in descend- 
ing order. Where do the southern states fit 
into this picture? The largest and wealth- 
iest, Texas, ranks along with Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Maryland. The others range all 
the way down to Arkansas, Florida, and 
Mississippi, which are saved from occupying 
the cellar by the Rocky Mountain states. 

The contents of book collections are no 
doubt more significant than the number of 
volumes. In an attempt to evaluate southern 
libraries, the southern resources committee 
studied so-called “special collections” in these 
institutions. It can be stated as an axiom 
that a library which hopes to achieve any 
measure of distinction must develop inten- 
sively one or more restricted fields of knowl- 
edge, even though this means that other 
spheres are neglected. On the other hand, 
a special collection in a small library may 
be only a fraction as large as the collection 
of material in the same field at the Library 
of Congress, the New York Public Library, 
or Harvard University. Consequently, it is 
a guide that must be followed with dis- 
crimination and with both quantitative and 
qualitative comparisons between libraries 
having similar collections. 

Taking the possession of special collections 
as one criterion of quality, however, southern 
libraries are found to have some distin- 
guished materials in various fields but with 
marked stress on history and literature. 
In the forefront of these collections are the 
Mayan languages at Tulane University; 
the Brazilian and Peruvian divisions, and 
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the Lanson library on French literature at 
Duke University; the Hanes Foundation on 
the history of the book and the American 
and Spanish drama sections at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; the J. Q. Adams 
collection on English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; the Mexican collection, 
Wrenn library, and the Aitken, Beiber, and 
Stark collections on literature at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; the Browning library at 
Baylor University; and the Lomb optical 
library, Bruce collection in English, and the 
Tunstall poetry collection at the University 
of Virginia. These instances, while hardly 
typical, are by no means isolated. To the 
institutions named might be added a con- 
siderable number of other southern libraries 
having special collections of value and im- 
portance. 

One peculiar and very nearly universal 
aspect of special collections in southern li- 
braries is the emphasis on local or regional 
history and literature, a state of affairs 
rather analogous to that prevailing in New 
England. The enthusiasm for such ma- 
terials in the South has been an outgrowth 
of sectional pride and solidarity, and also 
of historians’ urgings that valuable southern 
records be saved from destruction. 

Doubtless the time and energy used in 
the acquistion of these innumerable collec- 
tions is often misplaced and the money spent 
could have been expended to better ad- 
vantage. After all, the Civil War has been 
fought. On the other hand, this regional 
interest has stimulated the growth of some 
excellent collections on individual states, as 
at the Virginia State Library, University of 
North Carolina, University of Texas, 
Louisiana State University, and others. It 
has also led to the development of several 
libraries of great distinction relating to the 
South in general. The manuscript divisions 
at Duke University, University of Virginia, 
University of North Carolina, and Univer- 
sity of Texas, for example, contain immense 
numbers of letters, diaries, plantation rec- 
ords, and other raw materials waiting to be 
turned into first-rate history. It is alto- 


gether likely that the utilization of these 
records will change some existing concep- 
tions of American history. 
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So much for the sizes of libraries and 
special collections. These preliminary phases 
of the southern resources committee’s in- 
vestigation revealed that in specified fields 
adequate facilities are available for the 
research worker. We have at least a partial 
answer here to the question whether ad- 
vanced study is possible in the South without 
relying heavily upon the great libraries of 
the North and West. 

Having gone this far, the southern com- 
mittee determined upon a systematic survey 
of book holdings in every type of institution 
containing materials of potential value for 
study and research. We hoped thereby to 
get an accurate and comprehensive view of 
the situation as it now exists. With the 
aid of a grant from an educational founda- 
tion, this survey was started last year and 
will probably be completed sometime within 
the present year. The study covers colleges 
and universities, state libraries, larger public 
libraries, state and local archives, law, medi- 
cal, historical, and other special libraries in 
thirteen states from Virginia to Texas, in- 
clusive. A recent estimate shows approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 volumes in this area in 
libraries with research interests. The col- 
lections are, of course, widely scattered and 
some are not easily accessible. 

At the outset, the committee was faced 
with certain problems of procedure. We 
had little or no precedent for guidance as 
to technique. Among the questions to be 
answered were these: (1) Should each field 
be surveyed by a subject specialist; for ex- 
ample, a trained botanist to evaluate all 
botanical collections or an economist for 
economics collections? (2) Since the co- 
operation of a considerable number of 
individuals was required how could we 
avoid very uneven results due to varying 
interpretations? (3) Should we rely upon 
correspondence, questionnaires, and similar 
long-distance methods, or send investigators 
to make first-hand studies of collections? 

Taking up these points in order, we might 
first consider reliance upon experts versus 
professional librarians for evaluating special- 
ized materials. Mr. James Thayer Gerould 
of Princeton, who has made some study of 
this matter, is convinced that we should rely 


largely upon the specialist. Such an in- 
dividual would presumably have an approach 
to the subject which the uninitiated could 
not hope to equal. In the southern survey, 
nevertheless, we are making use of librarians, 
first, because librarians were willing to do 
the job, too many experts would have been 
required, and, third, we believed that trained 
librarians should be capable of describing 
and evaluating library materials, and that 
lack of specialized knowledge in technical 
fields is scarcely a fatal handicap. 

This is not to say that experts should not 
be consulted. On the contrary, their services 
should be used at every possible point. 
Experts are inclined to disagree, however, 
and the final task of synthesis and balance 
may well remain in the hands of the li- 
brarian. Hospitals have general diagnosti- 
cians to offset the whims and fancies of 
specialists, and to see that every part of 
the patient’s body gets fair treatment. For 
further illustration, Mr. Olin Downes could 
look at a music library and evaluate it from 
one point of view. But a committee made 
up of Mr. Downes, John Erskine, Edward 
Johnson, and one or two other music critics 
might inspect the same library and possibly 
disagree violently on what is important and 
what is not. 

To eliminate individual differences so far 
as practicable and to insure a fairly uniform 
result, the southern committee developed an 
extensive guide to be followed by the sur- 
veyors, with indications of the types of 
material and data to be examined in each 
field. The guide was drawn up after 
consultation with a considerable number of 
librarians and subject specialists. It is per- 
haps impossible to avoid entirely variable 
judgments and opinions in such an under- 
taking, but we are trying to keep them at a 
minimum. 

The actual procedure being followed in 
the southern survey might be briefly de- 
scribed. The study is in the hands of a 
group of librarians, one or more for every 
southern state, who are visiting and inspect- 
ing each of about three hundred libraries. 
We are attempting not a mere listing of 
material but a detailed description of avail- 
able collections in every subject. We expect 
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to fall somewhat short of perfection, because 
the whole technique is rather new and experi- 
mental, and a greater body of experience is 
needed. It can be regarded as a beginning, 
however, and it is fortunate, doubtless, that 
application of the technique is being first 
made in the South. The southern problem 
is relatively less complex than that of states 
where great research collections are heavily 
concentrated. If the A. L. A. Board on 
Resources of American Libraries, under Dr. 
William Warner Bishop’s chairmanship, 
carries out a proposed plan for a nation- 
wide survey of library resources, the present 
project may be able to offer some useful 
experience for guidance. On the basis of 
our experience, for instance, we are con- 
vinced that it would be desirable to have 
full-time trained investigators, rather than 
to rely upon hard-pressed librarians who 
find difficulty in getting away from their 
jobs. 

Another observation is that the national 
survey might well be done by regions, each 
region a logical division of the country, as 
New England, North Central states, and 
Pacific Northwest. This scheme has the 
advantage of homogeneous interests, and the 
divisions are sufficiently large for compari- 
sons between libraries, evaluating each li- 
brary in terms of the others. A series of 
published handbooks drawn from. these 
regional studies would be immensely valuable 
from many points of view. 

To return to the southern survey, the 
question has been asked, what use will be 
made of the findings? Stated in general, 
the objective is to make existing resources 
of widest possible usefulness. The research 
worker will be aided in finding the best 
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collections in his field, and libraries will 
have a sound basis for codperative enter- 
prises. Proposals for wider contributions to 
the national Union Catalog at Washington 
and for the formation of regional union 
catalogs, to illustrate, will be forwarded by 
a more exact body of data on which to plan. 
Most important of all, perhaps, particular 
weaknesses in libraries of the region are 
being discovered. It will, therefore, be 
possible to proceed intelligently with the 
problem of improving facilities. The survey 
shows that southern libraries have paid in- 
sufficient attention to scientific and technical 
fields, to the social sciences, and the fine arts. 
A disproportionate share of time and money 
has been given to history and literature, 
much of it in a narrow sectional sense. 
Libraries must take a broader view of their 
opportunities and responsibilities if they are 
to make any substantial contribution to the 
development of the South. 

Signs are numerous that some southern 
librarians, at least, are alive to their special 
needs and problems. There is an encourag- 
ing trend toward institutional codperation 
throughout the region. In Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Richmond, Chapel Hill, Durham, and 
other library centers, unified programs of 
growth are taking place, involving union 
catalogs, divisions of collecting interests, 
avoidance of wasteful duplication, and liberal 
interlibrary loan policies. The fact that 
librarians of the South have undertaken a 
vigorous self-appraisal indicates a lack of 
complacency and _ self-satisfaction. They 
have shown themselves willing to experiment 
with new ideas and to shake off old prec- 
edents in an endeavor to place their resources 
on a par with the best offered elsewhere. 
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MUSICAL JOURNALISM AND MUSICOLOGY 


By Ou1n Downes, Music Critic, New York Times 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


AM here today as your debtor and as 
if one who fundamentally believes in his 

heart that the library is the most im- 
portant single educational factor there is in 
the civilization of the United States. I want 
to increase that indebtedness in the future, 
especially from my own work and my own 
point of view. Speaking for my own par- 
ticular field, I want to see many further 
developments in the relationship between the 
library, the musical journalist, and the musi- 
cologist, which means, in essence, an ever 
closer relationship between the library and 
musical culture for the reading public. 

I strongly believe that future developments 
in these directions are going to prove of 
unlimited value to all of us, and that they 
will coincide with the musical development 
of America, which is going forward so 
rapidly that we in the midst of it are hardly 
aware of the rate of progress. 

The part that our libraries play and will 
play in this development, I can perhaps point 
out by a comparison between what happens 
here when I want to get something quickly 
at the public library in New York for a 
newspaper article and my experience of a 
few weeks of special “digging” last summer 
in Munich. I knew that the Munich State 
Library was rich in certain manuscripts and 
certain special works in the period of the 
music that I was investigating. Then I went 
to the library and asked for the catalogs. 
There was a very serviceable catalog of 
manuscripts. "There was very partial and 
confused indexing of the printed volumes. 
Some of them, so far as I could ascertain, 
the older ones, were not publicly cataloged 
at all. Some modern card cataloging had 
been undertaken from the year 1910. I 
could discover very little cross-reference and 
no systematic grouping of books under head- 
ings that would present to the searcher the 
volumes immediately available and obviously 
concerned with the subject in hand, which 
was the Notre Dame school of composition 
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of the late twelfth and early thirteenth cen- 
turies. 

The system of getting books was unbeliev- 
ably cumbrous, and was made particularly so 
by the attitude, as it impressed me, of some 
of the leading librarians. The circumstances 
under which I myself labored were made 
considerably easier by the fact that I carried 
some influential letters, and that, above all, 
I had the friendly codperation of a professor 
of the Munich University, who had special- 
ized in the particular field that I was study- 
ing. He and certain of his enthusiastic 
students, among them my son, saved the 
situation, but I got a look-in at the library 
methods in a country supposed to be the em- 
bodiment of scientific research and systema- 
tized method. Above all, and most adverse- 
ly, I was impressed with the apparent atti- 
tude of the average German librarian 
toward the earnest seeker. His attitude 
seemed to be fundamentally proprietary. He 
was fully aware of the fact that he was the 
appointed guardian of the books, but he 
seemed to regard these books rather as a 
hoard to be made accessible to as few in- 
vestigators as possible. 

I shall not do more than mention in pass- 
ing the manner in which this fell purpose 
was aided by the actual condition of the 
library, considerable parts of which are un- 
heated and unlighted in the winter time, so 
that a seeker in the more uncataloged dis- 
tricts must go through shelves with a sort 
of miner’s lantern attached to him, in search 
of such volumes as he may have reason to 
believe are in the vicinity. All this favored 
the secretive attitude of the head librarians, 
usually men of considerable learning, who 
frequently seemed desirous of keeping im- 
portant and rare source books away from 
the investigator—in order, perhaps, one day 
to be able to write their own book on the 
basis of volumes sedulously kept from others. 

That there might be a sort of moral jus- 
tification in a German authority’s mind for 
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some procedure such as this, I hasten to say. 
Perhaps to intimate and respected colleagues 
with many initials after their name, and re- 
search of proved value to their credit, these 
men would open up, receive their colleagues 
with open arms, and codperate with them 
to the very best of their ability. They might 
reasonably be desirous of separating the 
sheep of genuine scholarship and research 
from the goats of marauding journalists— 
above all American journalists—seeking to 
gather a few succulent bits of knowledge in 
passing through the town, and incorporating 
them in some half-baked volume about music. 
I can readily conceive of a German musicol- 
ogist having this point of view, but I do not 
believe that this was really the background 
or explanation of their method. I think it 
lay deeper, in something which seems to 
have grown a little pedantic and a little in- 
tellectually class conscious, a little jealous, 
and above all, essentially undemocratic, in the 
intellectual field. It is only this attitude, 
plus, perhaps, the cruel blows to all cultural 
developments which modern European condi- 
tions have entailed that could explain the 
antiquated, the prevalently impractical, and, 
as it seemed to me, the uncodperative system 
of the German library. 

I cannot claim that this condition of affairs 
holds equally in all German libraries. In 
those libraries I know very well there are 
many men with a deep passion for learning, 
an ardor for knowledge, and the greatest 
desire in the world to extend the hand to 
the great and small who seek assistance 
from them; but I can claim on the practical 
side that incredibly bad and incomplete in- 
dexing is a thing astonishingly prevalent. 
Nor is this confined to Germany. Go to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, if you 
have not done so already, and see what hap- 
pens to you—to you, seeking in the midst of 
incredible richness for the particular things 
that you want to find. You really need some 
special guides. If you find them in the per- 
son of a librarian, well and good. If you 
do not, it will be very difficult for the outsider 
to find out as much in a month as he could 
find out in a representative American library 
in three days—I refer now to books of ref- 
erence, to the time taken to assemble the 
material that you need, not to the amount of 
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study, because, of course, in three days no- 
body is going to do a work of research. 

I want to say, parenthetically, that when 
you take these things into consideration, you 
marvel the more at the quality and the ex- 
tent of representative European musical re- 
search. You pause to reflect upon the eternal 
truth that necessity is the author of a great 
deal of energy and invention. The average 
European scholar has one asset among 
others, which is of immense value in his 
work, which considerably offsets what ap- 
pears to me antiquated library methods. 
That is more time than most of us in 
America, apparently, can afford to spend on 
anything. The European student is accus- 
tomed to take more time in his investiga- 
tions; he is accustomed to dig deeply. He 
proceeds usually from book to book. He can- 
not do a quick-time job even if he wants to. 
He has to read every book thoroughly as he 
goes. It is true that in some cases he digs in 
a pedantic manner, and he becomes befogged, 
confused, and confusing in his assembling of 
data. 

You and I know a number of books com- 
mon perhaps to no one country, but to a 
certain type of investigator who as 
someone has said feelingly when he re- 
ferred to certain Shakespearian scholars: 
They “dove and dove, and the deeper they 
dove the muddier they came up.” Sometimes 
that happens in a book of foreign musical 
research. Nevertheless, we in music, as in 
other fields, have enormous reason to admire 
and to look up to European scholarship in 
music. We have as yet very few men in this 
country who match the leaders in these fields 
in European nations, but I believe that we 
shall produce in the future a rapidly increas- 
ing number of real musicologists and scholars 
when we once have established the proper 
standards of art and learning in this country, 
and insist, with our modern methods of li- 
brary work, on extending and establishing 
these standards throughout the land. 

I could go into this phase of the question 
at much greater length than is here advis- 
able, but I am certain that the young musicol- 
ogists now developing in America will in 
the course of a generation or two make short 
work of the superficiality and commercialism 
which reigns now in musical culture and 
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musical education, and open the way for an 
advance which will be conspicuous in the 
annals of scholarship in the world. Once our 
objectives clear before us, we have it in our 
power to create a new era in musicology, in 
popular knowledge of music, and in my own 
special field, that of musical criticism. 

As I have said, this is a field in which you 
librarians are going to be of the greatest 
possible assistance. I can specify the sort of 
thing that occurs in this city when any one 
of us on a leading newspaper has to assemble 
quickly the facts and the data to write a 
reasonably accurate and informative article 
on a musical subject. Bear in mind that we 
are in the journalistic mill of the city that is 
the fastest in the world for news gathering 
and timely comment upon news of whatever 
importance, and the city exceptionally rich 
among all the capitals of the world in its 
musical offerings, every day and night: con- 
certs, opera, important news “breaking,” as 
we say in the newspaper world, in the city, 
in the country, and coming over the cables 
from abroad—musical news such as our 
readers expect us to expatiate upon and to 
present to them in a reasonably complete and 
authoritative manner. 

I learn perhaps on Tuesday morning (I 
am citing an actual instance) that at Mrs. 
Coolidge’s next festival of chamber music in 
Washington they will perform for the first 
time in America the Graeser edition of 
Bach’s Art of Fugue. I have not the Graeser 
edition. I can only recall vaguely the inci- 
dent of the tragic death of the author of 
that edition, and the discussions pro and con 
of its logic and its justification in the Ger- 
man press. 

This was at a time some years ago when 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey was at the head of the 
music division of the New York Public 
Library. On a Tuesday afternoon I called 
upon Dr. Kinkeldey and told him my trou- 
bles. I went home and refreshed my mem- 
ory about the general facts of the Art of 
Fugue as contained in two or three of Bach’s 
biographies and books of criticism about him, 
having told Dr. Kinkeldey I was coming 
Wednesday morning to ask his help. Could 
he have the Graeser edition and all possible 
related material for me? In his masterly 
fashion, it was all assembled the next morn- 
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ing, in a pile, sorted, with slips in the proper 
places, and an informed person at hand with 
extra suggestions if I could not find what I 
needed, or if I had not time to absorb more 
than there was in that pile—which as a 
newspaper man, I usually have not. By 
Wednesday night the Sunday article was in, 
and my friends said to me, “That was a good 
piece”—or sometimes they say it! In confi- 
dence, you may judge as to where the merit 
for that article lies. I will say no more on 
the subject. I do not defend the fact that 
there is enough material for research right 
there for a month of work, but although I 
may not be a Bach specialist at all, I have 
been enabled to give my readers some useful 
information on the subject in hand. In the 
weeks that intervene I can proceed further 
with the material located for me, and go to 
Washington properly “heeled” to report first 
impressions of the performance of a Graeser 
edition of Bach. 

Or I may witness a scene of Tales of 
Hoffman at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and record the facts the next morning. 
Then I call up Mr. Carleton Sprague Smith, 
present head of the music division of the 
New York Public Library, and say, “I wish 
you would get together for me books which 
will give me the history of the drama on 
which the opera is based, the history of the 
staging and costuming, the traditions of its 
performance, and various scores of the work 
you have at hand.” ‘The material is ready 
when I come in and I am at leisure to be 
able to blast a little more authoritatively the 
atrocious misrepresentation of the work that 
occurred at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

It goes without saying that not all ques- 
tions involved are as readily answered as 
these, that sometimes a very innocent query 
of a correspondent can set me and everyone 
in the music department swearing at the 
difficulty of finding just the reference that 
will answer that question. But on the aver- 
age, I think it can be said that 80 per cent 
of the information needed is found for me 
and assembled before I get there. The rest 
usually develops logically from the leads al- 
ready supplied in accordance with such time 
as the harried journalistic investigator can 
find to pursue his inquiry! With or without 
the librarian, there are the cards, often under 
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Mr. Carleton Sprague Smith, thematically 
indexed, and modern cross-references, and 
the whole thing open to the gaze and avail- 
able to the great reading public, whether the 
reader is an ignoramus or a professor from 
a university. 

All people in the American library are 
treated alike. The library’s information is 
for everybody, and is open to all, and that, 
I think we can say, is a specially American 
development, grown out of our energy, prac- 
ticality, curiosity, and ideal of universal liter- 
acy and universal education. 

The immense debt we all owe the public 
library comes back to me with particular 
force as I think of the time when, as a 
boy of fifteen, who had never had an op- 
portunity to see a score of Beethoven or a 
score of one of the later Wagner operas, I 
suddenly found myself in the music division 
of the Library of Congress at Washington. 
My stay in Washington lasted several 
months and I read until my head swam, read 
as, unhappily, I have never had a sufficiently 
unfettered and concentrated mind since to 
read. I was there when the place opened in 
the morning and left, usually without taking 
the time to eat, when it closed at night. I 
regretted the hour of closing and the late- 
ness of the hour of opening the library, and 
in those months went through books as a 
person let loose in a bakeshop, steadily aided 
and abetted by the library force, although 
the music division of that library was in no 
sense as developed and as efficient as it is 
at present. 

Now I come by a logical development to a 
broader aspect of this problem, the medium 
that the library shall be between the endur- 
ing results of the work of the scholar and 
musicologist and the manner in which the li- 
brary and the newspaper can coéperate in 
making this knowledge, or at least its fruits 
in specific information, accessible to the 
public. 

A great fault in all European education 
up to the present day—in a lesser degree in 
American education—has been the distance 
and the gap which have existed between the 
educated and the uneducated classes. Today 
the mission of the journalist is, above all, 
useful in bridging this gap. I have always 
claimed that if it were impossible to interest 
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an audience in a musical subject, to make 
that audience curious to hear a musical com- 
position, or to make it eager to discuss a 
phase of music or a certain composition be- 
fore or after a performance, or both, it was 
purely the fault of the man who presented 
the subject. I do not think that anything 
within the realm of human knowledge is in- 
accessible to a healthy, open mind. It goes 
without saying that each mind has its special 
inclinations, its special fields of thought, and 
that other fields of thought are, therefore, 
not interesting to it, but the conception that 
a subject is in itself too profound, too elabo- 
rate, too technical to be put across in prin- 
ciple is, I think, due to very bad, snobbish, 
antiquated methods of education. 

I have a mind phenomenally impervious to 
accurate figures, to dates, to mechanisms— 
the kind of a mind that if you open the hood 
of an automobile and tried to explain to me 
what was happening, I could not understand 
if you repeated the explanation every day 
in the year by the hour. Yet I am absolutely 
certain that it would be possible for an in- 
telligent, clear-sighted, imaginative person to 
get up on this platform and explain the Ein- 
stein theory to me as well as to you and drive 
it home, drive it home in such fascinating 
fashion that we would go home resolving 
that we would not let another day pass before 
we found out more about this extraordinary 
theory, this disturbing conception of the uni- 
verse. 

That illustration bears out what I wish 
to suggest about the work of the journalist 
in bringing the musicologist and the public 
together through the agency of the library. 

The tendencies I noted, or thought I noted, 
in Germany last summer exist necessarily, 
to a certain extent, among all musicologists 
and scholars and the outside world. This is 
particularly the fault of circumstances which 
we must alter. It lies partly in the limited 
number of men in America who have as 
yet had the opportunity and encouragement 
to become genuinely learned in the science 
and history of their art, and the result which 
that circumstance has had upon their be- 
havior as well as their thinking. It has 
tended to put these few men in a place where 
they are passed by the average crowd and 
has tended inevitably to dispose them to con- 
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fide the results of their studies to certain 
journals and certain colleagues. 

It has been indirectly responsible for the 
librarian who is more interested in making 
his library a museum of ancient manuscripts 
than a source of living knowledge that bears 
always upon living interests and living truths. 
One of the by-products has been the type 
of scholar who remarks that he really is not 
interested, where music is concerned, in any- 
thing that comes after the eighteenth 
century. 

Between these men and the outside public 
and too many of the music reporters there is 
a degree of non-codperation which should 
disappear. One of the most potent links be- 
tween the library and the public should be 
the newspaper writer. He should point out 
to his readers as often as possible the work 
that the library is doing, the treasures it has 
in its possession, and the information it is 
offering on topics that are under immediate 
discussion. Where I am concerned, I hereby 
go on record as saying, what I have already 
said to Mr. Smith, that where the Times 
is concerned, I intend to see that every month 
there shall be some news of what the music 
division at the library is doing, and I think 
that that same kind of codperation should 
be brought about between all journalists and 
all libraries in any part of the country. 

The library on its side must keep closely 
in touch with any need for information likely 
to arise and be beforehand in supplying that 
need, and, above all, to be practical and not 
snobbish about it. 

If you ask me my ideal of a library, I will 
tell you where I found it. I found it in 
Leningrad. I went to the Hermitage, where 
the Rembrandt paintings are hanging—that 
marvelous collection of Rembrandts. On 
the wall was a bulletin board, and on the 
bulletin board was put foolish question num- 
ber 2,999, and foolish question number 3,000, 
with perfectly serious and respectful an- 
swers. Every peasant, illiterate or not, 
every person who came into that library, 
dropped his question in a box, and that ques- 
tion in due course was answered on the bulle- 
tin board. It was not a question of what he 
knew. He asked, and was answered. That, 
I think, should be the primary object of every 
educator, every library, every journalist, 


every single one of us in the world: a democ- 
racy of knowledge, and the intention to make 
every curious mind satisfied, even though 
from our point of view the question or the 
inquiry is absurd and the person’s informa- 
tion on the subject in question beneath con- 
tempt. 

We ought to get out of ourselves this idea 
of self-appointed high-priests of knowledge, 
whoever we may be. We should remember 
we are human beings and not so very much 
different from anyone else in intelligence. 
The American library, with its splendid tra- 
ditions of democracy, should further this 
cause. This is the case, I am happy to say, 
to an unusual extent in New York City. We 
have the circulating music library at Fifty- 
eighth Street, and we have the very rich 
music division of the Forty-second Street 
building nearby. We need enormously to 
see an extension of this sort of work through 
all the cities and towns in the nation that 
have music libraries. The music divisions 
of the libraries should seek to come into 
closer relation with each other along the 
lines that my colleague—the other Mr. 
Downs present—mentioned ; and they should 
increase their collection and their service to 
the public by discovering common means and 
common, efftctive methods of augmenting 
their usefulness. 

This is an immediate, practical thing, but 
now we come to something else in the new 
age in music which is before us. I wonder 
how many realize what a new age that is 
going to be. Certainly we all realize, if we 
pause to think about it, that music is an art 
of which only the memoranda are on paper. 
Music exists when it sounds. Those espe- 
cially learned in music, especially versed in 
the language and calligraphy, can look at 
the printed page and conceive the sound that 
will come from the instrument when those 
memoranda on the page are followed. The 
number of people who can look at a manu- 
script and hear exactly how it sounds is very 
limited, however. This soon is going to be 
obviated here. It is already to a large extent 
a situation that is met here by the introduc- 
tion of large numbers of records and facili- 
ties for hearing these records in the library, 
and think what this record business means 
to the whole world! The further back we 
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go in music history, the less certain we are 
how that music was performed and how it 
sounded. When we get back to the period 
which I happened to mention earlier in this 
speech, the early thirteenth century and the 
twelfth century before it, we get into a vague 
realm where we are more and more specu- 
lative in our attempted restoration of this old 
music according to the manuscripts which we 
cannot be sure we accurately decipher. 
From the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury onward, music is to exist forever the 
way it is performed by its generation, and 
that brings a revolution so complete that it 
is perhaps inconceivable to any who have not 
particularly followed the tonal art. In other 
words, what has been done, and has for 
centuries been done for sculpture, for paint- 
ing, for literature, and in a large degree for 
drama, can now for the first time be done 
for music. Hence the indispensable equip- 
ment of a library with a music division—a 
public library or any other—is as large a 
collection of good records as possible. The 
records make the music sound, so that when 
a person goes in and looks at either a score 
of Stravinsky or any more conservative com- 
poser of this period and all the other periods 
to come, he will know how that music 
sounded, how it was performed, how it fell 
on the ears of its generation. 


Another very important development will 
overcome one of the greatest weaknesses of 
our American libraries, most of which are 
very short of original manuscripts. We 
have now such easy and cheap methods 
of photographing manuscripts that the 
treasures of the European libraries are 
more and more brought to us for our exam- 
ination. 

There is another development in which 
Europe, especially Germany, is far ahead 
of us, and which it is very necessary to bring 
about here in America: that is, making the 
old instruments in collections playable, keep- 
ing them in order, and training performers 
who know how to make them sound. 

All these things are for the future of the 
library of music, which in the new age now 
before us, is going to do more than any other 
one thing in making that art democratic and 
a part of everyday life. Art must be access- 
ible to all, not alone to those with means or 
leisure. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to 
speak briefly of the indebtedness that I and 
everyone else feel toward the library of 
music, and to look a little bit ahead with you 
at the incalculable benefits and developments 
of culture for the country and for the world 
that are going to come from our American 
public library. 


D> * KE 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE first general session of the Fifty- 
ninth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association con- 
vened Monday evening, June 21, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, where all other 
general sessions were held. Malcolm G. 
Wyer, President of the Association, pre- 
sided. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, who was 
to have extended the city’s welcome at this 
opening session, was unable to be present, 
but spoke instead at the second general ses- 
sion Tuesday morning. In his absence, A. A. 
Berle, Jr., chamberlain, greeted the confer- 
ence, saying in part: 


Mr. BERLE’s WELCOME 


“Tt is a privilege to me personally, and to 
the city of New York, to welcome this 
group once more—after a too long lapse of 
sixty years—to hold its deliberations in this, 
our city. You will find, those of you who 
are not familiar with it, that it is an inter- 
esting city, that practically everything you 
can inventory in your libraries, that you pro- 
vide for scholars, and that you offer to more 
casual readers has some root here, either 
linguistically or by derivation, and in some 
cases direct. 

“T cannot, however, with proper levity, 
and the gayety appropriate on such occa- 
sions, salute you as perhaps I should, because 
I am impressed with the feeling that we are 
dealing once more with one of these great 
and serious ultimates with which the intel- 
lectual life of America is occasionally faced. 
We meet in a disturbed time. The pattern 
of American life is distinctly and visibly 
changing. We are in one of those periods 
when we are aware that a historical trans- 
formation is taking place—taking place so 
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rapidly that we are privileged to witness the 
rate of speed instead of being able to plot 
it by historical graph from ancient books 
years afterward. 

“For in truth we come once more to the 
process of recreating out of our intellectual 
life something like a pattern or design. The 
great design of a universal religion, repre- 
sented by the church, and the universal politi- 
cal situation, represented by what was left 
of the royalist feudal system, went by the 
board at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The nineteenth created the century of free 
property, and we were told by the philoso- 
pher Adam Smith, known as an economist— 
actually a professor of moral philosophy— 
that intelligent service based on materialism 
would produce a balance, and that, in turn, 
would produce a great design, offering a 
chance to each individual to fulfil himself, at 
the same time maintaining a systematic 
world. 

“In America, we succeeded in developing 
mass production, the modern corporation, 
the New York Stock Exchange, steam 
power, and a variety of other institutions, 
including a credit system, so that by the end 
of the nineteenth century, we had effectively 
knocked Adam Smith’s balance and design 
into a ‘cock-eyed hat.’ We have used the 
first three, and part of the fourth, decades 
of the twentieth century trying to figure 
out what is next. 

“That great and magnificent edifice, based 
very largely on material achievement—of 
which the city of New York is one of the 
proudest products—having found itself in 
difficulties, has once more had recourse to 
the genius of a nation, and that, in turn, has 
required the nation to do some thinking. In 
that moment we are driven back to your 
profession, for the distinguishing point about 
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this crisis, as against another crisis, lies in 
the fact that we have now accumulated 
knowledge ready at hand. Accumulated in- 
telligence to make use of that knowledge is 
far more rare, but if there were any single 
group of institutions which would take front 
rank as, first liens on society, it is yours. 

“You have, as I see it, a double responsi- 
bility. There is, first, the custodianship of 
the long heritage of the race and its accurate 
inventory by way of catalog and bibliogra- 
phy, no longer the casual job that was done 
by the old monks when they made libraries 
in Oxford, copied a list of the books when 
they thought of it, and chained the books to 
the nearest post. Yours is now an expert 
task, for without expert guidance who could 
find his way through the labyrinth? You 
have also the process of making knowledge 
known and available so that even children 
can share it and so that it enters into the 
deep stream of the race. 

“Tn saluting you, I ask that God give you 
guidance—for there is much to guide—and 
express the hope that as you have enriched 
the civilization here, and will continue to do 
so, you may perhaps draw some inspiration 
from our strange and tangled and troubled 
city which, with all its mistakes and its tur- 
bulence, nevertheless contrives to send forth 
to all the world its strange and international 
welcome, and to offer what little it has as 
a free greeting to all who come within its 
gates.” 

Frederick A. Stokes, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, spoke 
next and likewise assured the conference of 
hospitality. He said, in part: 


Mr. SToKEs’ GREETING 


“On behalf of my publishing brethren and 
myself, I give you a cordial welcome to 
America’s greatest book publishing center, a 
city which since your last visit in the ‘Middle 
Ages’ has acquired that distinction from 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

“Our publishers, also, now welcome you 
to a city that henceforward, we hope, will 
be fairly free from ruinous price cutting of 
books. Help us to improve this situation. 
We are already your debtors in many re- 
spects in the matter of research, in the use 
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of priceless artistic material, and for aid 
generally in the elevation of the book. 

“We admire your self-sacrifice, your ef- 
ficiency, your pride. We offer you codpera- 
tion and our best wishes. Again, we give 
you a welcome as warm and sincere as it 
must necessarily be to this strongly pulsating 
heart of American publishing. Please do not 
ignore it for another sixty years!” 

The response to these expressions of wel- 
come was given by Marjorie Beal, presi- 
dent of the League of Library Commissions, 
on behalf of the American Library Associa- 
tion and its affiliated organizations. 


Miss BEA’s RESPONSE 


“After sixty years we are happy to meet 
again in New York City. The first and 
only other time the American Library As- 
sociation gathered here was in September, 
1877. On that occasion sixty-six librarians, 
publishers, and friends of libraries met to 
discuss such subjects as library legislation, 
distribution of public documents, library 
buildings, library statistics, discount on book 
purchases, and Poole’s Index. Librarians 
came from as far as Chicago, Indianapolis, 
and Savannah. Justin Winsor presided, and 
the register contained such names as Melvil 
Dewey, Frederic Vinton, William F. Poole, 
Charles A. Cutter, Caroline M. Hewins, 
Walter S. Biscoe, and R. R. Bowker. 

“The meeting was held at the Y.M.C.A. 
lecture room on the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue. The program 
was planned simply. Probably no one here 
tonight attended that session sixty years ago, 
but we can visualize that group of library 
pioneers who came together to exchange 
ideas and to formulate the foundations for 
library development. They were fired with 
enthusiasm, eager for solution to their ques- 
tions, experimenting with classification and 
indexing systems. 

“The Library Journal carried the fol- 
lowing editorial just before the meeting: 

“*The plans for the American conference 
are now completed, and the Association 
hopes to welcome a large number to an in- 
teresting and fruitful meeting in New York. 
Whoever comes should come thoroughly 
“read up” on the subjects announced for 
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discussion, especially as presented in the 
committee reports, and prepared to express 
his experience and opinion on any subject 
wherein they may be valuable. Final action, 
it should be remembered, will be taken on 
subjects of the greatest importance, and 
criticism should come before and not after 
the decision. While no one should talk for 
the sake of talking, no one should refrain 
who has anything to say.’ 

“At that time, 29 public libraries in the 
United States each had more than 1,000 
volumes, but the largest book collection in 
any public library sixty years ago was owned 
by the Public Library of Kansas City, a col- 
lection of 14,000 volumes. 

“Librarians eager for further discussion 
joined for a post-conference trip to England. 
It was not so called. Twenty-one librarians 
from America attended a conference of li- 
brarians of all nations in London, October 
2 to 5, 1877. At that conference W. H. K. 
Wright, librarian of Plymouth, England, 
read a paper which he called, ‘On the Best 
Means of Promoting the Free Library 
Movement in Small Towns and Villages.’ 
Mr. Wright said, ‘My third and last propo- 
sition is by far the most important and per- 
haps the most difficult of execution. It is 
that an effort should be made to secure state 
aid in the formation and for the support of 
free libraries and museums.’ 

“Fifty years ago, in 1887, the first school 
for the training of librarians was started at 
Columbia College. Enrolled in that first 
class of five men and eighteen women were 
May Seymour, Mary Wright Plummer, and 
Florence E. Woodworth, who became great 
teachers of librarianship. 

“Great strides have been made since that 
annual session in 1877 and the founding of 
the first library school in 1887. Librarians 
have built on the recommendation for state 
aid; many libraries have large book collec- 
tions ; training for librarianship is recognized 
by leading universities; the function of the 
library for the public good has greatly en- 
larged and deepened. The American Li- 
brary Association has grown from a small 
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group of 122 to an organization of more 
than 13,000 members. 

“On behalf of the American Library As- 
sociation, the National Association of State 
Libraries, the League of Library Commis- 
sions, the Special Libraries Association, the 
Association of Research Libraries, and the 
American Association of Law Libraries, I 
extend appreciation for your cordial wel- 
come. 

“We have much to learn and to see in 
this great city. Librarians watch closely and 
sometimes envy your library program of 
development, with library branches, deposit 
stations, bookmobiles, and the great central 
library, in charge of trained specialists, to 
stimulate men’s minds and to provide books 
and information within walking distance of 
each and every citizen. 

“We shall take back to our various com- 
munities and posts of work grateful memo- 
ries of this Fifty-ninth Annual Conference 
in New York City.” 

President Wyer next introduced to the 
audience a number of guests of honor, in- 
cluding Herbert Putnam, of the Library of 
Congress; Wilmer L. Hall, Virginia State 
Library, president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries; Charles C. William- 
son, Columbia University Libraries ; William 
F. Jacob, General Electric Company Li- 
brary, and president of the Special Libraries 
Association; Harry Miller Lydenberg, New 
York Public Library; Milton J. Ferguson, 
Brooklyn Public Library; Louis J. Bailey, 
Queens Borough Public Library; and Mary 
Louise Alexander, president of the New 
York Library Club. 


Mr. Wyer’s ADDRESS 


The session was concluded with President 
Wyer’s address, “Enduring Values.” (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, July, pages 381-86.) 

A reception for delegates and their friends, 
under the auspices of the New York Library 
Club, the Brooklyn, New York, and Queens- 
borough Public Library staff associations, 
and the Special Libraries Association, fol- 
lowed the evening session. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened Tues- 
day morning, June 22, President Wyer pre- 
siding. Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia ad- 
dressed the audience, saying in part: 


Mayor LaGuaropia’s ADDRESS 


“T want to extend a welcome for the city 
of New York, and I hope that you will all 
enjoy yourselves during your stay in our 
town. 

“T was surprised when I read this morning 
that one of your speakers expressed amaze- 
ment about some of the appointments made 
in libraries throughout the country. He said, 
I think, that those librarians were politically 
selected. I am not surprised. You all 
know, of course, that the shelves of a library 
are just as mysterious to politicians as the 
strange looking vials on the shelves of an 
apothecary. 

“That brings up, of course, a subject in 
which we are all interested: that there is a 
change coming about in this country, particu- 
larly in municipal government. We are 
learning that it is a science, rather than a 
political privilege, to administer a city of 
100,000 inhabitants. 

“In New York City, we have a splendid 
Municipal Reference Library, with a fine 
personnel, under the very able leadership of 
Rebecca B. Rankin. That library is now 
being used, and we can avail ourselves of 
the talent and information that we have had 
there for many years. 

“We also find very interesting the desire 
for accurate knowledge on the part of city 
administrators and mayors throughout the 
country. We are now collecting at the office 
of the United States Conference of Mayors 
in Washington a complete library on city 
reports and city ordinances and information 
on city government. If at any time you are 
at a loss as to where to get information con- 
cerning a particular activity in any city, if 
you will contact this office, we shall be very 
happy either to obtain the information for 
you or to give you an exact and accurate 
source as to where it may be obtained. This 
service is offered as a part of our plan to 
bring about uniformity and to increase the 
efficiency of good government. 


“I was rather interested to note in today’s 
paper the opposition, expressed in rather 
vague language, to the power of organiza- 
tion. We are living now in a time of or- 
ganized groups, and I say to you that if the 
librarians of the country do not group to- 
gether and look after their own interests, 
nobody else will. With your sixty years of 
existence, I think you have been very timid 
for about fifty-five years of that time. You 
are now coming into your own. 

“Libraries are no longer a matter of the 
hobby of any individual, and I hope that 
communities will not be entirely dependent 
upon someone in their midst dying and leav- 
ing them a library. Every enlightened com- 
munity should provide efficient library serv- 
ice for its needs out of public funds. Li- 
braries are now just as much a part of our 
daily life as are food and exercise. Without 
accurate knowledge, it is impossible for a 
democracy to live, and in these times par- 
ticularly, it is not by our own narrow vision 
that we must be guided, but by what has 
happened in the past, what is happening in 
other parts of the world, and what is hap- 
pening in all parts of our own country. 
Only through intelligent and enlightened li- 
brary service can that information be ob- 
tained.” 

At the conclusion of Mayor LaGuardia’s 
address, President Wyer presented the dis- 
tinguished library visitors from other coun- 
tries who were in attendance at the 
conference. These visitors were: 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM ABROAD 

F. L. L. Bell, Municipal Library, Sydney, 
Australia. 

Isaac T. Cabrera, director, Technical Li- 
brary, School of Engineers, University of 
Havana, Havana, Cuba. 

Rudolf Dolge, Biblioteca Henry Clay, 
Caracas, Venezuela, South America. 

Phyllis M. Downie, Moray House Train- 
ing College and Department of Education, 
University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and exchange librarian at Teachers 
College, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Lorenzo Rodriguez Fuentes, director of 
the School of Law and Social Sciences Li- 
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brary, University of Havana, Havana, Cuba. 

Helja Jacobson, second librarian, chief of 
the children’s departments of Malmo Town 
Library, Malmo, Sweden. 

Mrs. Gladys Oppenheim, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Albert Predeek, Technische Hochschule, 
Berlin, Germany. 

S. Hartz Rasmussen, head of geographical 
department, League of Nations Library, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Homero Seris, secretary, Spanish Library 
Association and formerly with the Center 
for Historical Studies, Madrid, Spain, and 
Mrs. Seris. 

Henry A. Sharp, deputy librarian, Croy- 
don Public Libraries, Croydon, England, and 
Mrs. Sharp. 

Blanche Weber, head, children’s literature 
section, International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Johanne Nowinckel Wetlesen, children’s 
librarian, Grinerlékken Branch, Deichman- 
ske Bibliotek, Oslo, Norway. 

Henry A. Sharp responded briefly, saying: 


Mr. SHaArpP’s GREETING 


“I have been especially commissioned to 
bring greetings from the Council and mem- 
bers of the British Library Association to 
this annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. We in England are very 
keenly interested in your work, and we have 
learned a great deal from it. At the same 
time, may I also convey the greetings of the 
other delegates from the various associations 
and countries represented here this morn- 
ing, and our very cordial wishes for a most 
successful conference.” 

At the suggestion of Howard L. Stebbins, 
retiring president of the Special Libraries 
Association, a joint session with that associ- 
ation had been arranged as the first half of 
the second general session. William F. 
Jacob, president of the S. L. A., was intro- 
duced by Mr. Wyer and took charge of this 
portion of the program. 

In the informal discussion which followed, 
Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign Relations 
Library, New York City, spoke for the 
S$. L. A.; Milton J. Ferguson, Brooklyn 
Public Library, for the A. L. A. Frederic 
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G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, 
acted as interlocutor. 


Joint Session with S. L. A. 


President Jacob: “I understand this is the 
largest joint conference of the two library 
associations since they have both been in 
existence, and speaking for the Special Li- 
braries Association, I can only say we are 
mighty glad to be here. 

“Our respective fields are growing, and 
some of us fear that members of one associa- 
tion may not be entirely familiar with the 
fields and accomplishments of the other. 
After all, we are sisters and brothers under 
the skin, all in the same profession of li- 
brarianship, but we make use of our tools 
in slightly different manners and methods, 
and we sometimes serve different types of 
clientele. Naturally we should codperate, 
but to codperate effectively, we must under- 
stand, and that is the purpose of this joint 
session. 

“This discussion will be presented in a 
unique way—not a debate, not a trial, just 
a conversation.” 

Mr. Jacobs then presented Mr. Melcher, 
as interlocutor, and Mr. Melcher, in turn, 
introduced Miss Savord and Mr. Ferguson. 
Mr. Melcher explained that the discussion 
would proceed on the question and answer 
basis, and directed his first inquiry to Miss 
Savord. 

Mr. Melcher: “We take ‘S. L. A.’ so 
casually that we almost forget what the first 
initial means. Will you define this word 
‘special’ and tell us where it first came into 
use?” 

Miss Savord: “There has been much 
argument about that. When I first came 
into the profession, I asked everybody I met 
why they were called ‘special,’ but nobody 
ever seemed able to tell me. I think we 
have to go back to John Cotton Dana, be- 
cause when he called the first special libraries 
meeting in 1909, he called the members 
‘specials,’ and so we have been dubbed ever 
since. If you look in Webster, you will find 
a definition for special which says that it is 
confined to a definite field of action, is de- 
signed for a particular purpose, and is 
limited in range. We are all these things, 
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so, I am afraid, rightly or wrongly, we shall 
have to go on being ‘specials.’ ” 

Mr. Melcher: “I was at your convention 
last week—it was a pretty good convention, 
too—and I saw a placard there that said you 
had eighteen varieties of specialists. Is that 
your present limit, and is it growing?” 

Miss Savord: “I think you have exceeded 
the limit a little, Mr. Melcher. I do not 
think we have quite that many varieties; at 
least we have combined them sufficiently so 
there are about eight subject groups: bio- 
logical sciences, commerce, finance, insur- 
ance, museums, newspaper, science and tech- 
nology, and the social sciences.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you call a depart- 
mental library in a college a true special li- 
brary?” 

Miss Savord: “Yes and no. That answer 
might not be quite so equivocal if you had 
not said a ‘true’ special library. Those 
libraries do serve a limited clientele, and 
are mostly devoted to special subjects. They 
are subject to the central library administra- 
tion, however, and that quite often hampers 
their functioning as a special library. For 
this reason they decided to organize and call 
themselves University and College Depart- 
mental Librarians, and they are working 
together on administrative problems.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Are business libraries, like 
Newark and Indianapolis, specials, and do 
you let them come into your membership?” 

Miss Savord: “They work very much as 
the college departmental libraries do, under 
a central library administration. They do 
give a great deal of special library service, 
however and have formed another group, 
Public Business Librarians, so we have let 
them all in.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Has the S. L. A. really 
become a national organization? Do you 
have representatives up and down the coun- 
try, or are they mostly concentrated in the 
great industrial centers?” 

Miss Savord: “I would go farther than 
that. We are really international. We 
have members in every state, a very active 
chapter in Montreal, members in other parts 
of Canada, in Russia, and, I believe, even in 
South Africa. We have always taken a lit- 
tle credit to ourselves for the formation of 
the Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux, the sister organization 
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in England, we have very close coéperation 
with them, and, in late years, have sent an 
official delegate to all their annual confer- 
ences.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you, Mr. Ferguson, 
have as many varieties as eighteen in the 
A. L. A.?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “We have all the varieties 
in the world. Every time some new depart- 
ment of knowledge or activity is emphasized, 
a new group forms itself in the A. L. A. 
and becomes very active.” 

Mr. Melcher: “What is the difference 
between a section and a group in the A. L. A. 
cosmogony ?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “A section has somewhat 
greater power in the formation of its pro- 
grams and its meetings.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Is there too much of a 
tendency to divide? Should some movement 
be started to bring librarians in the organiza- 
tion into fewer groups?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “No, I do not believe the 
division is going to hurt the profession in 
the least. Of course, there will come a time 
when more of these groups will come closer 
together under the A. L. A.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Are you not going to let 
the special libraries in as a section?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Oh, they will come back 
—for a visit.” 

Miss Savord: “We would like to come 
and play with you, but I am not sure that 
you can count on our coming back.” 

Mr. Melcher: “I have a curiosity as to 
where these first special librarians came 
from.” 

Miss Savord: “TI suspect they all came 
originally from the same root, the public li- 
braries, although unfortunately a few did 
come up from other positions in the organ- 
ization.” 

Mr. Ferguson: 

Miss Savord: 
trained.” 

Mr. Melcher: “At your convention, you 
had a chart of the eighteen varieties, and of 
those librarians who answered, more than 
half said they did not wish they had had 
more library training, but more training in 
their specialty. What is the ideal training 
for a special librarian?” 

Miss Savord: “That is a subject very 


“Why ‘unfortunately’?” 
“Because they were not 


dear to my heart. I have come to the conclu- 
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sion that special librarians today are in 
much the same position that public librarians 
were before there were any library schools. 
At that time the profession was made up of 
those who had an inclination toward books 
and they got their training through experi- 
ence. Special librarians have very much 
reached that stage now. Most special li- 
brarians today are library school trained, but 
they went out from public libraries and 
pioneered in this new field. The ideal train- 
ing for a special librarian today is a college 
education with majors in the field in which 
she wants to work and good language equip- 
ment. Then let her go to a library school; 
but I for one hope library schools will change 
their curriculum so that they can give the 
basic courses and then let specialization be- 
gin.” 

Mr. Melcher: “When the special li- 
brarian gets into this business organization, 
is she in by herself, or what is her natural 
contact with others in the organization, 
thinking of a business or trustee organiza- 
tion?” 

Miss Savord: “Situations differ, but I 
would say the library is the focal point of 
the whole organization, because everybody 
brings his troubles there. If the library 
is doing a good job, the value of the li- 
brarian’s service is appreciated. She is the 
one who decides whether the library is mere- 
ly a luxury or a necessity.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think there are 
quite different qualifications for a public li- 
brarian than for a special librarian, Mr. 
Ferguson ?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “A public librarian ought 
to know much about a great many things. 
I understand that a special librarian has to 
know much about little, but I may be wrong 
there!” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think the public 
library has lost anything by having so many 
librarians receive similar training? These 
other people get all kinds of special train- 
ing.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I do not know whether 
the directors of library schools would agree 
with you that they are all alike. They 
probably would not. I would agree with 
you, however, that any diversified training 
would give us a richness of personnel which 
would not be had by putting everyone 


through exactly the same course of study.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Are there any people, for 
instance, coming through from business into 
library work?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Not as many, I think, as 
should be.” 

Miss Savord: “In this day of specializa- 
tion, Mr. Ferguson, do you not think these 
courses I am talking about would be just as 
useful to public librarians, in view of the 
trend to divide up public libraries into small 
specialized divisions ?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Yes, I do think so.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think that as a 
group trustees of a public library have any 
part in the educational training of a li- 
brarian? I have hoped there might be evi- 
dence that an educational process goes on, 
and that trustees have something to do with 
it. Do you learn anything from them, or is 
that a negative influence?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “It depends upon your 
trustees.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you ever wish that 
you worked under a board of directors of a 
corporation rather than under trustees of a 
public organization who have no stake in the 
institution ?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Of course, my trustees 
are a corporation board, a business organiza- 
tion, but I understand that many librarians 
wish they might be under business men in- 
stead of a library board.” 

Mr. Melcher: “How many members 
have you, Miss Savord?” 

Miss Savord: “A mere drop in the bucket 
when compared to the A. L. A—I think 
about 1,850.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you have local or- 
ganizations, Miss Savord?” 

Miss Savord: “Yes. That is one of the 
little machineries of which we are rather 
proud, because we understand that other 
organizations have not been so successful. 
When new members join the national as- 
sociation, they are assigned to the nearest 
local chapter, unless they request otherwise. 
We now have sixteen chapters scattered 
through this country and one in Canada.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do these people join as 
an individual, or as a library? Who pays 
the dues? Who joins?” 

Miss Savord: “That depends on how 
much money they are willing to spend. The 
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institutional members are, as the name indi- 
cates, institutions which have libraries, and 
they join as an institution but appoint a 
representative, while the associate and active 
member joins as an individual.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think the hard- 
boiled corporation people like to see you join- 
ing organizations, or do they think that will 
take you away from them?” 

Miss Savord: “According to all indica- 
tions, they like it, because they are willing 
to pay the dues, to send us to conventions, 
and to pay our expenses. Moreover, we 
could never have done the work that we 
have done without their help, because they 
have given us mimeographing and multi- 
graphing services, and as a climax of it all, 
the Standard Statistics Company gives us 
our headquarters office.” 

Mr. Melcher: ‘What is the typical pub- 
lic library situation about encouraging or- 
ganization activities? Are trustees ‘thumbs 
down,’ a little cool, or cheerful, about it?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “The larger libraries are 
very encouraging. Some of the smaller ones 
—I think merely for financial reasons—are 
not quite so free in sending their representa- 
tives long distances, but I believe they are 
enthusiastic about the attendance of their 
librarians—and members of the board in- 
creasingly so—at conferences like this.” 

Mr. Melcher: “What would you say are 
the three present objectives of the S. L. A.? 
What is that organization fighting for?” 

Miss Savord: ‘We are working for more 
and better trained recruits; to raise stand- 
ards and codify practices; and to educate the 
employer in the value of special libraries so 
that we shall have more libraries.” 

Mr. Melcher: “How many members 
have you, Mr. Ferguson?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “If I were going to give 
you Chamber of Commerce figures, I would 
say, in round numbers, 15,000.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Is there an average per 
institution? Does the institution itself join, 
or is it just the individual ?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Yes, the institution does 
join. If I may refer to something across the 
river, not only does our library belong, but 
also the twenty-two members of our board 
and, I think, a very generous proportion of 
the professional members of the staff.” 

Mr. Melcher: “How many library or- 


ganizations and sub-organizations do you 
belong to, personally?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “About a dozen.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Is that too many?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “It is when the time 
comes to pay the dues, but the rest of the 
year, no.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Without mentioning 
names, are there any such organizations that 
could be dispensed with in the New York 
area?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “We have a number of 
them here, Mr. Melcher, but I do not think 
so, do you, Miss Savord ?” 

Miss Savord: “No, I would not give up 
any of mine.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Can all the divergent 
types of membership in the A. L. A. get 
their full due of attention at 520 North 
Michigan Avenue?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “TI do not know that they 
get the attention they deserve, but they cer- 
tainly get it to the fullest possible extent 
under the budget that is now available for 
the American Library Association. That I 
am sure of.” 

Mr. Melcher: “More money, more at- 
tention?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Yes, I am quite sure 
that with more money, a great deal of very 
active attention would be paid to special 
fields.” 

Mr. Melcher: ‘What are the three ob- 
jectives for which the A. L. A. as an or- 
ganization is now fighting?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I do not know that I 
would limit it to three, but I would say 
among chief objectives are: to extend the 
libraries of America to the 45,000,000 per- 
sons who have no library service; to bring 
existing libraries up to the highest standard 
of efficiency and satisfaction; and to secure 
better trained personnel, with adequate 
salaries and provision for pensions.” 

Miss Savord: “I do not think our objec- 
tives are so very different.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Not at all.” 

Mr. Melcher: “At what points are pub- 
lic and special libraries likely to duplicate 
service, Miss Savord?” 

Miss Savord: “I do not think they are 
likely to duplicate services very often. They 
do duplicate collections in some cases. We 
must duplicate periodicals and probably gov- 
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ernment documents and library tools, but 
otherwise it is imperative that the special 
library have its own collections, and I do 
not think there is any real duplication that 
can be avoided. In some cases we might 
work out schemes whereby we would not 
always buy duplicate material.” 

Mr. Melcher: “I have been waiting to 
ask whether special libraries really get ahead 
of the public library in collecting the ma- 
terials of its specialty.” 

Miss Savord: “I think they must neces- 
sarily be ahead. In the first place, the 
special library does not have to contend 
with the machinery necessary for the public 
library. The latter is spending public 
money, and it cannot buy any book or service 
that it wants to on five minutes’ notice, as 
the special library can. Then, too, special 
librarians are so steeped in their own spe- 
cialty that they know what is important and 
where to get it. They can bring in ephe- 
meral material more readily, and also keep 
in touch with research projects that are in 
process, or finished, but not yet in print.” 

Mr. Melcher: “I do not want to be 
suspect for being connected with book pub- 
lishing, but do special libraries use books as 
well as periodicals and clippings ?” 

Miss Savord: “TI think you are rooting 
for the bookseller, Mr. Melcher, but we do 
use books; not to the same extent that we 
use periodicals, clippings, and pamphlets, be- 
cause we have to provide for the demand 
before it is made and keep up with the trend 
of the times so as to foresee the needs of our 
organizations. We cannot wait for indexes. 
The only method seems to be to cut up 
periodicals and put the materials into a data 
file where it is together and readily avail- 
able. 

Mr. Melcher: “There was one other 
question that was put into my hand to ask 
you. Is the salary schedule in special li- 
braries more favorable than in the public 
library field?” 

Miss Savord: “We really do not know. 
Most of our members are in large corpora- 
tions that have very stringent rules about 
publishing salaries. While we have tried, we 
have never found any way of getting exact 
figures. I do think that in special libraries 
particularly the salary is based on service in 
almost every case. If you give mediocre 
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service, you are apt to get a mediocre salary; 
if you give extraordinary service, you are 
apt to get an extraordinary salary. 

“There is one thing I would like to ask 
you, Mr. Ferguson. Why is it that most of 
the high salaries in special libraries go to 
women? I think that is not true in publi 
libraries.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Some of us men got into 
the library profession, which is a woman’s 
game, and we just got our mathematical cut, 
that is all!” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think, Mr. Fer- 
guson, that there is a greater possibility of 
interchange of service between these two 
than is going on now, say, in this area?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I am sure that it will 
continue as it is, on the friendliest sort of 
basis. We never call on a special library 
for special information that we do not get it 
readily. It gives us delight indeed to find 
that we can offer something to the special- 
ists.” 

Miss Savord: “And we could not get 
along without the public library, any of us.” 

Mr. Melcher: “About your collections, 
Mr. Ferguson, I want to ask whether you 
throw out dead wood, or is that prohibited? 
Can you throw anything away in a public 
library?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I really do not have to 
throw anything away now because we use 
it up so rapidly that only my sense of decency 
guides me in throwing material away.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Would it be better if we 
used still more ephemeral paper in our books 
and materials.” 

Mr. Ferguson: 
that point.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think that special 
libraries are pushing you to greater speed in 
keeping up your collections?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I am sure any sort of 
friendly competition is good for both sides.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you think the tax- 
payers are any less generous to a public li- 
brary than they are to a special library?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “That is a hard ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Melcher: “The mayor has gone; 
you can talk freely.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I would be glad to talk 
to the mayor; he has been a friend of the 
library.” 


“T would not emphasize 
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Mr. Melcher: “Do you think the public 
library sells its service to the public as well 
as the special library does to its corpora- 
tion, and do you think showmanship in the 
public library is slightly below what it could 
be?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “The trouble is that we 
may make a very good impression on the 
public, but the public does not hold the purse 
strings, and it is difficult sometimes to reach 
the boards of estimates and apportionment.” 

Mr. Melcher: “Do you see any increased 
chances for coéperation right ahead? If you 
could put your finger on two or three things 
in this area, what would you suggest, Miss 
Savord?” 

Miss Savord: “We could coédperate in 
the objectives that both Mr. Ferguson and 
I have set forth, particularly in this question 
of training and recruiting. I think one ac- 
tion which might well be taken—if a mere 
special librarian might suggest it—is that 
an S. L. A. representative might well be put 
on one of the A. L. A. boards connected with 
training and dealing with education, and an 
A. L. A. representative might be put on a 
similar board of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. We could then exchange points of 
view, and I am sure we would get much 
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farther. If we codperate, we might persuade 
corporations to tell us about salaries, and we 
might have some way of raising salaries.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “I think this is one of 
the very best signs of codperation that we 
have had—to sit down and talk things over 
with the representative of special libraries. 
We ought to get together very much more 
closely, because we are all traveling in the 
same direction, and we could not find any 
better help than special librarians who are 
doing the job so well. I hope the suggestion 
Miss Savord has made, about having repre- 
sentatives of the American Library Associa- 
tion in groups that are interested in special 
libraries, and the other way around, can be 
followed out.” 

At the conclusion of this informal con- 
versation, President Wyer again took the 
chair. Robert Bingham Downs, University 
of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, 
and chairman of the Committee on Re- 
sources in the South, spoke next on “Survey- 
ing the Resources of Southern Libraries.” 
(See pages 673-76.) 

The last speaker of the morning was 
Olin Downes, music critic, New York Times, 
whose subject was, “Musical Journalism 
and Musicology.” (See pages 677-82.) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened Friday 
morning, June 25, with Amy Winslow, first 
vice president, presiding. 

Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, consultant, 
Library of Congress, president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1904-05, and one 
of the first five hundred to join the As- 
sociation; Dr. James I. Wyer, director of 
the New York State Library and president 
of the A. L. A. in 1910-11; and Mrs. Henry 
James Carr, likewise one of the first five 
hundred members, were seated on the plat- 
form as guests of honor and presented to the 
Association by Mr. Wyer. 

At the request of the President, J. Periam 
Danton, chairman, presented the report of 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
Mr. Danton said, in part: 


Mr. DANTON’s REMARKS 


“With one exception, the amendments to 
the Constitution which we offer have ap- 





peared, first, in the Annual Reports, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, May, 1936; second, they were pre- 
sented at the Richmond conference in May, 
1936; and they appeared in the Proceedings, 
A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 1936. Through 
the Bulletin, December, 1936, the committee 
solicited opinions from members of the As- 
sociation concerning these amendments and 
asked for criticisms or suggestions. Only 
eight communications were received. ‘The 
amendments were finally presented—at least 
indirectly—at the Council meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1936. The proposed amendment of 
Section 10, the only one about which question 
had been raised, was aired rather completely. 
Finally, in the Bulletin, May, 1937, the com- 
mittee indicated its intention of presenting 
these amendments for second vote.” 

Mr. Danton read the proposed amend- 
ments, each of which was voted upon sepa- 
rately and accepted by the Association for the 
second time, thus becoming part of the Con- 
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stitution. 
read: 


The sections as amended now 


CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 3. Members. Any person interested 
in library work or any institution approved 
by the Executive Board may become a mem- 
ber upon payment of the dues provided for in 
the By-laws. The membership of an individ- 
ual or an institution may be suspended by a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive Board; a 
suspended member may be reinstated by a 
three-fourths vote of the board. 

Sec. 5. Contributing and Sustaining Mem- 
bers. Any person or institution eligible for 
membership may become a Contributing or a 
Sustaining Member on payment of the an- 
nual sums provided for in the By-laws. 

Sec. 6. Life Members. Any person eligi- 
ble for membership may become a Life 
Member upon payment of the fees provided 
for in the By-laws. 

Sec. 10. Executive Board. The adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Association shall 
be vested in the Executive Board which shall 
consist of the president, the retiring presi- 
dent, the president-elect, who serves as first 
vice president, the second vice president, the 
treasurer of the Association, and eight elec- 
tive members. The elective members shall 
be chosen by the Association, under the pro- 
vision of the By-laws. 

Sec. 11. 
power to fill all vacancies in office pro tem- 
pore, the person so elected by the Execu- 
tive Board to serve only until the next annual 
conference of the Association, except that in 
case of the death or resignation of the presi- 
dent of the Association or his inability to 
serve, the president-elect shall become presi- 
dent. The election of an elective mem- 
ber of the Executive Board to the office of 
president-elect, second vice president, or 
treasurer shall create a vacancy in the board. 

Sec. 14. Finances. There shall be a Fi- 
nance Committee of three chosen by the 
Council, who shall prepare an estimate of the 
income for the fiscal year. All budgets of 
expenditure shall be within the limits of the 
income estimated by the Finance Committee; 
they shall be prepared under the direction of 
the Executive Board and shall be subject to 
its approval. The Finance Committee shall 
have all the accounts of the Association, 


The Executive Board shall have. 
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including those of the trustees of the endow- 
ment funds, audited by certified public 
accountants and shall report to the Associa- 
tion at the annual conference. 

Sec. 16. Officers. The officers of the As- 
sociation shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice president, a 
second vice president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. The president-elect, the second 
vice president, and the treasurer shall be 
elected at each annual conference of the As- 
sociation. The secretary shall be chosen by 
the Executive Board, and shall hold office at 
its pleasure. 

Sec. 17. Duties of Officers. The presi- 
dent, president-elect, second vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer shall perform the 
duties pertaining to their respective offices 
and such other duties as may be approved by 
the Executive Board. The president-elect 
shall serve the first year after election as first 
vice president, the second year as president, 
the third year as ex-president. 

Sec. 18. The Executive Board shall ap- 
point all other officers, boards, and all com- 
mittees of the Association not otherwise 
provided for and shall fix the compensation 
of all paid officers and employees. Only 
members of the Association shall be ap- 
pointed to boards and committees except by 
authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 20. Membership. The Council shall 
consist of the Executive Board; all the ex- 
presidents of the Association; twenty-five 
members-at-large elected by the Association 
(who shall be chosen, five each year, for a 
term of five conference years); one repre- 
sentative from each section; the chairman of 
each standing committee ; and one representa- 
tive from each affliated organization as pro- 
vided in the By-laws. No person shall be a 
member of the Council who is not a member 
of the Association. 

Sec. 22. Meetings. The Council shall 
hold at least one meeting each year. There 
shall be a meeting at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and, if 
feasible, on the first day of the conference. 
Other meetings may be called by the Presi- 
dent or shall be called upon request of twenty 


members. Twenty-five members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 
Sec. 23c. The Association by a majority 


vote of those present at a meeting held dur- 
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ing an annual conference may refer any mat- 
ter to the Council with recommendations and 
may require the Council to report on such 
matter at any specified session of the Associ- 
ation. 

Sec. 23d. Any question of policy may, by 
a majority vote of the Council, be submitted 
to the Association to be voted upon either at 
an annual conference or by mail as the Coun- 
cil may determine. 

Sec. 27. By-laws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Association upon 
written report of the Executive Board or 
Council or of a special committee appointed 
by the Association to report thereon. Any 
by-law may be suspended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at a meeting 
of the Association held during an annual con- 
ference. 

Sec. 28. This Constitution may be 
amended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at two meetings of the 
Association, held at two successive annual 
conferences not less than four months apart, 
provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
ments be sent to each member of the Associ- 
ation at least one month before final consid- 
eration. 


An amendment to Section 4 of the Con- 
stitution, substituting the word “majority” 
for the word “unanimous,” proposed by the 
committee for the first time, was voted upon 
favorably. This section will be presented 
for a second vote at the 1938 annual confer- 
ence. Commenting on the committee’s rea- 
son for introducing this amendment, Mr. 
Danton said: 

“The Council is the policy-making body of 
the Association, and if the Council recom- 
mends a given action to the Association, and 
that action is turned down by the vote of a 
single individual, as may be the case at pres- 
ent, that does not seem to be a very demo- 
cratic procedure.” 


GREETING FROM AUTHORS LEAGUE 


Miss Winslow then introduced Barrett 
H. Clark, executive director of the Drama- 
tists Play Service, New York City, who 
brought a message from the Authors League 
of America. 
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Mr. VAN Doren’s ADDRESS 
The address of the next speaker, Carl 
Van Doren, on “The American Imagination” 
was printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, Oc- 
tober, 1937, pages 647-51. 


BocLe MemoriAL COMMITTEE 
On behalf of the Bogle Memorial Com- 


mittee, Miss Winslow read a communica- 
tion inviting contributions for the fund 
honoring the memory of Miss Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, intended to provide an endowment 
for an international library fellowship. 


A. L. A. RETIREMENT PLAN 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, at the 
chairman’s request, made the following an- 
nouncement: 

“At our meeting yesterday with repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, three matters pertaining to 
to the A. L. A. Retirement Plan were called 
to our attention: 

“It is possible for a member who joins 
before the rates change in April, 1938, to 
add additional lump sum payments and to 
increase his own payments, if he desires, after 
1938, and still have the benefit of these low 
rates in effect today. In other words, if a 
member in the plan has insurance that will 
be paid up after 1938, it will be possible to 
apply that insurance later on his retirement 
annuity and get the benefits of the rates to- 
day. 

“Second, our contract makes all the guar- 
antees for life, while other contracts today 
make their guarantees for five-year periods 
only. So that, again, a member who joins 
the A. L. A. Retirement Plan before April, 
1938, will have all benefits guaranteed for 
life. 

“Third, for a member of the Association 
who may join the plan before April, 1938, 
whose library may then come in after 1938 
and make contributions on behalf of the 
member, those contributions of the library 
will have the benefit of the present low rates. 
That is particularly significant because a 
library can promote the contributory plan, 
which calls for contributions by the library; 
and for all members who join the plan be- 
fore April, 1938, those later libsary con- 
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tributions will have the benefit of today’s 
low rates.” 
GREETINGS 

Greetings from William Lyon Phelps, the 
Colorado Education Association, and Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, president-elect of the Que- 
bec Library Association were read by Miss 
Winslow. Professor Phelps’ telegram was 
as follows: 

“Very glad to get your letter, because I 
remember what a great pleasure it was ad- 
dressing the Association in New Haven some 
years ago. Librarians are among the most 
useful people in the world, and I wish to 
send my greetings and best wishes to every 
individual librarian.” 

The chairman announced that word had 
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been received that the Michigan legislature 
had approved a permanent annual appro- 
priation of $500,000 for the development and 
extension of public library service through- 
out the state. 

Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, who 
was in the audience, was asked to rise and 
receive the greeting of librarians. 


Mr. Fercuson’s ADDRESS 


Miss Winslow then introduced the con- 
cluding speaker, Charles W. Ferguson, asso- 
ciate editor of the Readers’ Digest, who 
spoke on “Educating the Emotions.” (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 1937, pages 433- 
41.) 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened 
Saturday morning, June 26, President Wyer 
presiding. 

Dr. Maurice Karpf, representing the 
American Sociological Society, was intro- 
duced and conveyed greetings and felicita- 
tions on behalf of the society. 

At the request of President Wyer, Clar- 
ence Sherman, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, presented his report. 


RESOLUTIONS 


“Resolved: By the American Library As- 
sociation in annual conference assembled: 

“Sixty years ago, 66 librarians gathered 
here in New York City for the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion then but one year old. 

“This week, 5,126 librarians and trustees 
have been convening in the same city, a sta- 
tistical demonstration of the rapid growth 
of the library movement in America. 

“The plans for such a vast array of meet- 
ings, round table discussions, and other con- 
ference events could not have been flicked 
from the tip of a magic wand. Days, weeks, 
months of studied preparation constitute the 
foundation for the building of this notable 
event. 

“To all who have helped to make this, the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, all that it has been 


through wise planning, efficient management, 
and friendly hospitality, we, the members of 
the Association, hereby record our sincere 
thanks. 

“A complete list, including the name of 
every librarian, every trustee, and every 
friend who has contributed time and thought 
to the conference would resemble, in length, 
a document in vital statistics. But for spe- 
cial meritorious service and codperation, the 
following should be remembered: 

“The New York Local Committee, under 
the direction of Harry M. Lydenberg, chair- 
man 

“The New York Library Club, associated 
with the Brooklyn Public Library Staff As- 
sociation, the New York Public Library Staff 
Association, the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary Staff Association, the School Libra- 
rians Association, and the Special Libraries 
Association, who sponsored the reception fol- 
lowing the first general session. 

“The United Staff Association, for the 
excellent guide booklet with which each dele- 
gate has been supplied, a useful aid in a 
huge city 

“The New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce for the passes to Ellis Island, the 
Queen Mary, and other points of interest 


1Governor Frank Murphy signed the act appro- 
priating $500,000 annually in 1938-39 and thereafter 
for state aid to libraries in Michigan. 
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“The New Jersey Library Association for 
its generous codperation 

“The New York office of the Library 
Bureau Division of Remington-Rand, Incor- 
porated, for the loan of equipment 

“The Cathedral High School, whose school 
year was closed earlier than regularly sched- 
uled in order that our Association might use 
the school’s facilities for meeting places 

“The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for its ex- 
cellent provision for our convenience and 
comfort and especially for the courtesy and 
patience of its employees 

“The several other hotels in which meet- 
ings were held 

“The Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
the National Broadcasting Company, the 
Bamberger Broadcasting Company, and the 
World Wide Broadcasting Company, whose 
facilities were placed at our disposal 

“The local newspapers for their generous 
space considerations 

“To all these and likewise to the Elec- 
tions Committee, whose duties both here 
and in Chicago have been especially demand- 
ing, the members of this conference direct 
the secretary of the Association to express 
our grateful appreciation. 

“CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman 
“Bess McCrea 
“Lituian H. SmirH.” 

Following the acceptance of this report, 
Nordica Fenneman, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, presented the report 
for that committee. 


ELECTIONS 

On the basis of the ballots tabulated, the 
following officers were elected for 1937-38: 
President 

Harrison W. Craver, Engineering Socie- 
ties Library, New York City 
First Vice President and President-Elect 

Milton J. Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Second Vice President 


Herbert S. Hirshberg, Western Reserve 
University Libraries, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members of the Executive Board 


Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Colorado 
Carl Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 


Members of the Council 


Tommie Dora Barker, Library School, 
Emory University, Georgia 

J. Christian Bay, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 

Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Library, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University 
Libraries, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Miriam D. Tompkins, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City 


Mr. Wyer asked the newly elected officers 
to come to the platform, and after present- 
ing them to the Association, greeted Mr. 
Craver: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to greet you 
as the newly elected President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. May you have 
the greatest success during your term of 
office. I am very glad to hand you this 
gavel as the symbol of the office of Presi- 
dent.” 

President-elect Craver responded: 

“IT am deeply appreciative of the honor 
you have done me in electing me President 
of the Association. I am a little bewildered 
as to why you have done it; that, at least, 
must rest upon your own consciences. I 
hope, though, that we may have another 
year as successful as the one which we have 
just completed under Mr. Wyer’s admini- 
stration.” 


Mr. JoHNsoN’s ADDRESS 


The speaker of the morning, Alvin John- 
son, director of the New School for Social 
Research, New York City, was introduced. 
His address, “The Social Meaning of the 
Book,” was printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
July, 1937, pages 387-92. 


























Council 


FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 

American Library Association was 

held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, June 21, with Mal- 
colm G. Wyer, president, presiding. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, presented a 
brief factual report covering several items, 
the first of which concerned the new federal 
library agency, the Library Service Division 
of the Office of Education. The appropria- 
tion for the operation of the agency for the 
fiscal year 1937-38 is now before the Senate, 
he pointed out, and the expectation is that 
the appropriation will be made.’ During the 
past year the temporary staff has been en- 
gaged in the compilation of a uniform statis- 
tical blank which may be used by the Office 
of Education, the library agencies of the 
several states, and the American Library 
Association, in an attempt to make a three- 
in-one collection of certain basic library 
statistics. Mr. Joeckel stated that it seemed 
important to him that all librarians codper- 
ate in the statistical effort because it prob- 
ably will mean the basis of much of the 
program for federal aid for libraries and 
federal relations to libraries in general. 

Mr. Joeckel also reported on the appoint- 
ment by President Roosevelt of an Advisory 
Committee on Education, embracing the 
whole scope of federal relations to education, 
and announced that this committee had asked 
the A. L. A. to appoint a committee of its 
own to consider the general subject of fed- 
eral relations to libraries. The A. L. A. 
committee will be composed of representa- 





. 1 The appropriation of $25,000, for 1937-38, was 
included in the Department of the Interior Appro- 
Priation Bill, signed by President Roosevelt on Au- 
gust 10, 1937.—Eb. 
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tives of the Library Extension Board, the 
Board on Resources of American Libraries, 
the Public Documents Committee, and Mr. 
Joeckel as a representative of the Federal 
Relations Committee. It will present to the 
President’s committee a statement on behalf 
of libraries. 


SALARIES, STAFF, AND SERVICE 


Paul North Rice, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented the following resolution of 
the Executive Board: 

“Voted, That the Executive Board ap- 
prove the recommendation of the Committee 
on Committees that the Committee on Sala- 
ries, Staff, and Service be made a board, 
and that the President state to the Council 
that the Executive Board thinks that there 
should not be more boards appointed until 
the Activities Committee has an opportunity 
to report, and that this approval goes for- 
ward because of the undoubted permanence 
of the function of this particular committee.” 

The Council voted to approve the recom- 
mendation with the substitution of the word 
“tenure” for “service.” 

Mr. Rice offered for discussion the belief 
of the committee that the A. L. A. should 
have a committee to handle matters of ten- 
ure and should take a definite position about 
certain appointments and discharges without 
due cause. He reported that the committee 
had made investigations and had taken action 
in two cases involving tenure. It had also 
made some investigation as to how other 
professional organizations handled matters 
of tenure. Mr. Rice also stated that it was 
the belief of the committee that while it is 
more important to exert the Association’s 
influence to have proper appointments made, 
a professional organization should also be 
able to speak in defense of people who have 
lost their positions without due cause. He 
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asked, on behalf of the committee, an expres- 
sion of Council opinion on three things: first, 
whether the Council agreed with the com- 
mittee in accepting as a goal in its work the 
following quotation from an N. E. A. report: 
“a reasonable degree of security and legal 
tenure conditioned on professional improve- 
ment;” second, whether the Council recom- 
mended that the committee attempt to secure 
funds in order that more effective investiga- 
tions can be made; and, third, whether the 
Council agreed with the committee in believ- 
ing that state library association committees 
on tenure should be appointed. 

There was some discussion on these pro- 
posals and the Council voted its approval of 
the three measures brought out by the chair- 
man. 


CoMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
The following report of the Committee on 
Committees was presented: 
“The A. L. A. Committee on Committees 


recommends to the Council the following ac- 
tion: 
“Committee on Library Equipment and Ap- 
pliances 
“Omit from the definition of duties of the 
committee the last phrase found on page 
H-26 of the 1936 Handbook which reads as 
follows: ‘and to prepare a report accom- 


panied with an exhibit to the A. L. A. con- 
ference in Chicago in 1933.’ 


“Committee on Periodicals 
“Adopt the following definition of duties 
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of this committee: “To consider the form, 
content, and prices of periodicals in all lan- 
guages, and to take suitable action in relation 
thereto when desirable.’ 


“Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: “To investigate; encour- 
age experimentation; codperate with other 
committees of the A. L. A. and with other 
agencies; disseminate information; serve in 
an advisory capacity to librarians and the 
A. L. A.; and in other ways foster the ap- 
propriate use by libraries of the devices 
which are or may become available for pho- 
tographic reproduction of library materials.’ 


“Committee on Uniform Statistical Report 
Forms 


“Adopt the following definition of duties 
of this committee: “To consider uniform an- 
nual report forms to be used jointly by the 
A. L. A. and the state and national agencies 
for collecting public, college, university, and 
school library statistics, respectively.’ ” 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


James I. Wyer, chairman, presented the 
recommendation of the committee that the 
Maritime Library Institute be affiliated as 
a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Council voted to approve the rec- 
ommendation. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 
held on June 25, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, President Wyer pre- 
siding. 

Pusitic DocuMENTS 

Jerome Wilcox, chairman of the Public 
Documents Committee, reported that House 
Bill 5471, would in all probability be passed 
with certain modifications. (See A. L. A. 
Bulletin, June, 1937, page 371.) He said 
that as an outgrowth of discussions on this 
bill with the superintendent of documents 
and the Joint Committee on Printing, the 


suggestion was made by the latter that it 
would be desirable for the A. L. A. to make 
a survey of all depository libraries, and, as 
a result of that survey, to rewrite the Fed- 
eral Depository Distribution Law. Mr. 
Wilcox presented the following recommen- 
dation: 

That the American Library Association, 
through its committee on Public Documents, 
make a survey of all federal depository 
libraries, such survey having been requested 
by the chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing of the United States Con- 
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gress and the superintendent of documents. 

It was further recommended that this be 
a field survey, and that if funds are not 
available from the Association’s budget for 
this survey, the secretary or officers of the 
A. L. A. attempt to secure funds from out- 
side sources. It was further recommended 
that as a result of this survey, the Federal 
Depository Law be rewritten by the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents in accordance 
with the findings of the survey and then be 
submitted to Congress for action. 

It was voted that these recommendations 
be referred to the Executive Board for 
further action. 


Firt INSURANCE 


Harold Dougherty, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in presenting a provisional public 
library form for fire insurance, stated that 
his committee had acted under instructions 
from the Council “to consider . . . the com- 
pilation of a standard clause satisfactory 
both to librarians and the National Associa- 
tion of Underwriters, which can be added 
to policies on libraries, and which will cover 
valuation of the property to be insured, and 
modes of arriving at the amount of reinvest- 
ments to be made to the policy holders in 
cases where losses occur.” 

The provisional form was published in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1936, pages 
384-85, and was presented by the committee 
as printed, with the omission of the clause 
regarding the valuation of card catalogs. 

The Council voted to empower the com- 
mittee to present the form to the insurance 
interests of the country for approval, and 
that said form, with such amendments as 
may be necessary, be later submitted to the 
Council for adoption. 


DocuMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Harrison W. Craver, who acted as chair- 
man of the committee representing the 
A. L. A. at the Documentation Conference 
held in Washington last spring, reported on 
the formation of the institute as follows: 

“The conference was called by a group 
of gentlemen in Washington who were inter- 
ested in research in one way or another, 
and who thought it desirable that a docu- 
mentation organization of some kind be 
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created. As a result of that conference, 
which was attended by representatives of 
some twenty or thirty learned societies and 
libraries, and by other people who work in 
the field of documentation, it was decided to 
form a corporation known as the American 
Documentation Institute. 

“Since that meeting, such an organization 
has been formed, operating under a Dela- 
ware charter as an institution not for profit 
and without stock ownership. 

“The incorporators were a number of 
men, principally around Washington, but 
representing learned societies and libraries, 
who consider themselves merely temporary 
trustees until a national organization can be 
formed. 

“Their idea on the formation of the insti- 
tute, the composition of it, is to invite the 
learned and scientific societies of the United 
States each to appoint a single representative 
who will be a member of the American Doc- 
umentation Institute, and those members, 
meeting annually, will elect the trustees who 
become the executive and administrative de- 
partment of the organization. 

“This charter gives them very broad 
powers. It will permit them to publish ma- 
terial of scientific interest, to carry on al- 
most any kind of bibliographic work, to 
arrange for the formation of enterprises 
intended to promote the access of a scholar 
to printed material. 

“Those of you who are familiar with the 
work that Mr. Watson Davis has been 
carrying on and arguing for in the Science 
Service will have some idea of the kind of 
thing it is intended to do, although the scope 
is much broader than anything that has been 
done there. Science Service has already 
turned over to the Documentation Institute, 
the microfilming service it has been running. 
The corporation can acquire and hold prop- 
erty and funds to be used for those pur- 
poses. 

“Since the formation of the institute, they 
have, as President Malcolm G. Wyer has 
said, approached the American Library As- 
sociation with a request that we become 
one of the affiliated bodies, who will really 
be the institute. The work, of course, is 
very close to that we are all doing, and in 
which we are all interested. The new or- 
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ganization, I think, deserves our support. 
I think we can with great propriety become 
one of the codperating bodies. Such organ- 
izations as the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Physical Society, 
the American Chemical Society, and the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science are included.” 

The Council voted to accept the invitation 
to nominate a representative of the A. L. A. 
to the Documentation Institute and to em- 
power the Executive Board to take the nec- 
essary steps toward the appointment of a 
representative, with the understanding that 
the A. L. A. takes no financial responsibility. 


Lippincott AWARD 


J. Periam Danton, chairman of a special 
committee appointed to consider Joseph W. 
Lippincott’s proposal for an award for an 
outstanding contribution to librarianship, 
presented a brief report for the information 
of the Council. 

In April Mr. Lippincott wrote to the As- 
sociation proposing a medal and a sum of 
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money to be presented in his name for the 
most outstanding contribution to librarian- 
ship. The Executive Board thanked Mr. 
Lippincott for his generous proposal and a 
committee was appointed to consider it and 
various other methods of honoring librarians, 
past and present, for library achievement and 
to report to the Executive Board. Mr. 
Danton stated that the committee had met 
and would meet again before presenting its 
final report. He pointed out the difficulties 
which the committee faced: whether every 
kind of achievement which could properly 
be considered under the broad field of li- 
brarianship should be eligible to such an 
award; whether the award should be annual, 
biennial, or triennial; whether the library 
field should possibly be divided into four or 
five major groups and each year the award 
be made only within a certain group. It was 
pointed out that the committee will be grate- 
ful for any help which the members of the 
Association are able to give on desirable so- 
lutions to these questions. 
The meeting adjourned. 
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7 XHE Adult Education Round Table 

was conducted along two lines. First, 

a number of discussion groups con- 
sidered definite and practical phases of li- 
brary work in its adult aspects; then a gen- 
eral meeting was held to hear and discuss 
the findings of the smaller groups. The final 
meeting was conducted as a panel, with 
Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education, as leader. 


Discussion Topics AND LEADERS 


The subjects and leaders of the prelimi- 
nary discussion groups were as follows: 

1. Traditional library activities—a criti- 
cal analysis of their usefulness. Forrest B. 
Spaulding and Clarence E. Sherman, leaders. 

2. The administrative adjustment of a 
library staff to permit time for personal 
advisory service. Roland Mulhauser and 
Mrs. Viarda Brubeck, leaders. 

3. Adjustment of readers’ advisory service 
to branch needs in a large city system. Jennie 
M. Flexner and Margaret P. Coleman, 
leaders. 

4. The fitness of library staff members in 
general for high-grade public service, involv- 
ing an evaluation of educational requirements 
and library training. Harriet E. Howe, 
Tommie Dora Barker, and Mrs. Marian 
§. Scandrett, leaders. 

5. The development of adult service as a 
unit to take its place on a par with children’s 
work. Helen M. Harris and William C. 
Haygood, leaders. 

6. “Extra-library curriculum” activities: 
(a) How far should a public library go in 
fostering such activities? (b) The use of a 
liaison officer or community worker in for- 
warding adult service. R. Russell Munn 
and Mary E. Clark, leaders. 

7. The place for formal study in the li- 
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brary: How far should a library go in en- 
couraging or complimenting such a study? 
(It was hoped in this discussion to clarify the 
relative positions of the library and the school 
in adult education.) John Keith Torbert 
and Seymour Barnard, leaders. 

8. Discussion groups as an adult educa- 
tion field for library participation. Charles 
W. Mason and Ruth E. Hammond, leaders. 

9. The function of the public library in 
the parent education movement. Elizabeth 
M. Smith and Ruth Kotinsky, leaders. 

10. Library service to large group inter- 
ests through key contacts, as for example, 
church groups, workers, and business or- 
ganizations. Louise Prouty, Wilma Reeve, 
and Dorothy Rowden, leaders. 

11. Regional codperation of libraries to 
facilitate adult education, including book 
loans, codperative buying, etc. Aubry Lee 
Hill and Edmund L. McGivaren, leaders. 

12. Evaluation of non-library reading in- 
terests and the use of them by the library. 
Frederic G. Melcher and Leon Carnovsky, 
leaders. 

13. Education on the air: How the radio 
and the library may codperate. Mrs. Faith 
Holmes Hyers and Levering Tyson, leaders. 

The purpose of holding smaller group dis- 
cussions on definite topics was threefold: 
first, painlessly to amputate the words “adult 
education” which appear to cause many li- 
brarians discomfort; second, to limit dis- 
cussions to a definite topic within that 
range of activity or thought wuhere library 
work and adult education patently overlap; 
and, third, to limit the attendance in each 
group to those interested and able to take 
part. In fact, attendance varied from about 
30 to over 200. While not every subject 
proved as controversial as was hoped, yet 
interest was widespread and there was eager 
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and highly intelligent discussion of some 
important problems and phases of library 
work. 

Nearly every group attempted to sum- 
marize or draw conclusions from its dis- 
cussion. 

The discussion of traditional library ac- 
tivities was considerable, but no iconoclastic 
conclusions were reached. The consensus of 
opinion appeared to be in favor of retaining 
our traditional activities. 

The administrative adjustment of a library 
staff to permit time for advisory service was 
discussed from the point of view of actual 
experiment. Practical procedures were con- 
sidered, such as curtailment of clerical work 
in keeping unnecessary records or statistics, 
releasing professional librarians from clerical 
jobs, distributing advisory work among sev- 
eral staff members, and, where possible, 
using mechanical devices to minimize clerical 
work. 

The use of the term “readers’ adviser” 
or an alternative was considered. The New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Library conducts 
its information desk as a readers’ bureau. 
The Dunkirk (N.Y.) Public Library found 
that in publicizing its advisory service, it was 
making the general service of the library 
better known. 

It was brought out that a county or re- 
gional library service would be particularly 
useful in helping small rural libraries solve 
this problem. 

No conclusions were reached, but it was 
evident that interest and ingenuity in experi- 
mentation would be not only desirable but 
essential. 

The extension of readers’ advisory service 
to the branches of a large library led not to 
a controversial discussion but to one of ways 
and means. Description of the work in a 
number of branches of the New York Public 
Library brought out as results the quickening 
of staff interest and the wider use of the 
resources of the whole library through the 
readers’ adviser’s office. 

The problem of readable books for those 
in the lower intellectual levels was discussed. 
Again, the desirability of distributing readers’ 
advisory duties among several staff members 
was emphasized. In this case, again, it was 
evident that experimentation is needed. 
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The fitness of staff members in general for 
high-grade public service was considered 
rather exclusively from the standpoint of 
actual practice in libraries. 

It was felt that some type of job analysis 
is needed, to distinguish between clerical and 
professional work. Such an analysis might 
lead to a satisfactory division of duties. 

The group also expressed itself as in favor 
of a policy on the part of library adminis- 
trators which will stimulate individual in- 
terest and initiative, and promote staff 
contacts with the community. 

In the consideration of adult service as a 
unit on a par with children’s work, for ex- 
ample, the fact was brought out that a very 
large proportion of public library service is 
given to students. Hence the discussion re- 
volved largely about the library’s relation to 
the school and the problem of assuming a 
part of the school’s burden. It was felt that 
children and young people should not crowd 
out adults, and yet that the public library 
should not throw the student back upon the 
school completely. It was suggested that 
three departments might be recognized and 
developed: that for children, that for young 
people, and that for adults. In promoting 
work for adults, the need of a field librarian 
was emphasized. 

The subject of extra-curriculum activities 
aroused great interest, and many differences 
of opinion. Considerations brought out were: 
the capacity of the library plant; the im- 
portance of a liaison officer or field worker; 
and the necessity of not arousing more de- 
mands than can be satisfied. 

Other points emphasized were that the 
community is made more library conscious 
by such activities, and that the library 
reaches a public not touched by other or- 
ganized services. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be in favor of such activities. 

The place of formal study in the library 
was a sort of debate between two non- 
librarians. 

John Keith Torbert, chairman of the 
South Orange-Maplewood (N.J.) Adult 
School, favored library codperation with 
adult classes, but not library leadership in 
teaching. 

Seymour Barnard, director of the Brook- 
lyn People’s Institute, brought convincing 
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testimony of the librarian’s fitness to lead 
reading and study groups among people not 
usually library users. He believed that 
reading might be made a group process or 
project, with librarians as leaders. 

In the conference on group discussions 
held in the library or under library auspices, 
again experience was drawn on and results 
compared. 

Some of the points brought out for dis- 
cussion were that small groups are prefer- 
able to large ones, that better results come 
from using several leaders rather than one, 
and that it is more desirable to have books 
instead of book lists alone to show the group. 

A question which proved:highly debatable 
was whether librarians should form study 
groups or forums, and perhaps act as leaders, 
or simply codperate with existing activities of 
this type. 

The conference on parent education and 
the library is reported on page 816 more 
at length. It may be noted here, however, 
that the discussion pivoted upon a question- 
naire sent out to librarians and parent edu- 
cation workers by the Joint Committee of 
the National Council of Parent Education 
and the A. L. A. 

Some practical suggestions based on the 
results of these questionnaires were that 
more books, newer books, and simpler books 
be purchased, and that more codperation be- 
tween librarians and parent education 
leaders is desirable. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion the last need was stressed. It was 
also brought out in the conference that par- 
ent educators and librarians agree that the 
latter should make their contacts more with 
leaders than with parents directly. This, of 
course, refers to the parent education needs 
and not to the general library needs of in- 
dividuals. 

The conference on library contacts with 
large group interests brought out wide dif- 
ferences in actual practice. Some of the 
groups discussed were women’s clubs, CCC 
camps, and social centers. Miss Rowden, 
who has been studying trade associations 
for the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, has found, generally, that insufficient 
help is being given to such groups by li- 
braries. The Cleveland Public Library, 


however, cited its experience in offering 
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books, pamphlets, and other aids to the 
American Trade Association executives at 
their annual conference. 

Miss Rowden suggested that the A. L. A. 
Bulletin might carry an article on codpera- 
tion between libraries and trade associa- 
tions, suggesting methods and approaches. 

Stress was laid on the need of closer co- 
operation, better techniques, and wider range 
of library materials in the conclusions offered 
by the group. 

Regional codperation among libraries was 
discussed from the standpoint of practice 
or possibilities, first in an area where li- 
braries already have been established; sec- 
ond, in an area without previous library 
service. The first part of the conference 
covered such practical procedures as inter- 
library loans, the use of union lists, a division 
of specialized fields, and a central clearing 
house of information. A council of library 
executives was suggested as a practical step 
in achieving the desired codperation. The 
regions discussed were Westchester County 
in New York, Long Island, and New Jersey. 

The second part of the conference in- 
cluded a discussion of agencies which might 
promote regional codperation, such as com- 
missions, and a description of the TVA pro- 
gram, which is a practical demonstration of 
the possibilities of regional codperation. 

The discussion of non-library reading in- 
terests centered about four topics: 

Is the non-reader a responsibility of the 
librarian? 

Are there among so-called non-readers a 
minority about whom something can be done 
in providing more popular books or non- 
book materials? 

Will the experiments in readability prove 
useful? 

Shall the library concern itself with non- 
book materials to a greater extent? 

The general discussion showed great va- 
riety of opinion. 

Ideas suggested were: the use by the 
library of films; distribution by the library 
of good ten-cent material; the effect on li- 
brary reading of more book buying and 
owning. There was agreement that libra- 
rians should know more about non-readers 
and the new reading material which appeals 
to the lower-range reader. 
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The discussion under the auspices of the 
Library Radio Broadcasting Committee is 
reported in more detail on page 804. It 
resolved itself into two sections, in one of 
which the members reported and commented 
on their broadcasting experiences. In the 
second section there was a discussion of edu- 
cational programs on the air and the inter- 
action between them and library reading. 


GENERAL MEETING 


At the general meeting, which was con- 
ducted by Mr. Cartwright, the problems 
and arguments brought out in the prelimin- 
ary discussion groups were discussed by the 
members of a panel comprised of Mr. Cart- 
wright, leader, Mary U. Rothrock, Luther 
L. Dickerson, Ralph Munn, Mrs. Marian 
S. Scandrett, Leon Carnovsky, and Ernestine 
Rose. 

Mr. Cartwright interpreted the panel 
idea, and introduced his panel members in a 
few divertingly instructive sentences that got 
all the participants in a mood to “sling” 
ideas at each other. From the beginning 
the audience participated, though no con- 
clusions were reached—after all, that is not 
the purpose of a panel. Arguments, inter- 
change of opinion, and arousing new ideas 
are the objectives of a panel, as all librarians 
know. There were plenty of ideas and plenty 
of different opinions. There were, in fact, 
too many opinions on too many different 
subjects to permit full discussion of any one. 
Mr. Cartwright chose with care the points 
which had arisen in the discussion groups, 
both as to their importance and their provoc- 
ative quality. 

Some of the points may best be expressed 
by questions and answers. 

Are readers’ advisory services spoonfeed- 
ing library patrons? 

Is the term “readers’ adviser” patroniz- 
ing? Is there a better term? 

From the audience after discussion: 
“Ts not the quality of the work done much 
more important than what it is called?” 

Is the librarian’s concern to be mainly for 
those in the lower brackets of intelligence? 

The discussion which followed focused 
itself on the opinion that libraries should 
serve or try to serve all who come to them. 

Critical comments came from panel mem- 
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bers as to the fitness or preparation of li- 
brarians, in general, to give advice to a 
cultivated adult public. The question arose: 
Are librarians adolescent in experience and 
thought? 

Is it a slur on branch libraries to say, as 
some librarians do, that members of these 
staffs are not qualified for readers’ advisory 
service? 

Is there a need for job analysis to dis- 
tinguish between clerical and professional 
workers? 

An animated and productive discussion re- 
volved about such questions as training in 
service, saving the professional librarian 
from clerical work, relating information desk 
work to readers’ advisory service, and using 
the readers’ adviser as a specialist to help 
all staff members in their service to readers. 

“You could eliminate about 90 per cent of 
all the statistics and records now kept,” was 
the comment of one panel member. 

Can library administrators give the staff 
time to participate in community activities? 
Mr. Cartwright asked, “Won’t this mean 
an 84-hour week?” Or can present library 
time be spent in such work? 

“T do not know why we stop at this 
hurdle when we come to adult education,” 
a member of the audience said, “because we 
have met it with reference assistants and 
with children’s librarians. They make out- 
side contacts and they are specialists in their 
field. Between that and the branch librarian 
there has been a terrible gulf where we ex- 
pect people who are probably going to be 
branch librarians some day to do nothing 
in the meantime but detail work. How are 
the people who are going to progress to have 
any training for the work we expect a branch 
librarian to do—which is making contacts 
and helping the reader?” 

Is the library taking over a part of the 
school’s burden in its service to students, 
and so neglecting adults? Is this because 
there is not so much demand from adults? 

Differences of opinion were expressed in 
an active discussion. 

“Is it true that we have not taken the 
right method and approach, perhaps not the 
right psychological attitude to the mature 
mind?” a panel member asked. 

Among other questions which were pro- 
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vocative and deserved fuller discussion, were: 

Are we not an underpaid group because we 
have been content for years just to push 
books across the counter? 

Is not a field librarian necessary? 

Should librarians take the leadership in 
developing study or reading groups? 

Shall the library worry about the non- 
reader? 

Mr. Cartwright closed the panel with 
these words: 

“We have not gotten much of anywhere 
today; I did not expect that we should. But 
we have covered the main points discussed 
by these thirteen sections yesterday. A good 
many things discussed were non-controver- 
sial, non-debatable matters on which most 
of us agree. Those I think we may take 
for granted. Other questions that have been 
discussed here represent some of the issues 


upon which there is division of opinion, some 
of which may profoundly affect the course of 
librarianship in the future.” 


In conclusion, the round table discussions 
seem to show a healthy inclination to turn 
from theoretical discussion to a consideration 
of practical problems and procedures; a keen 
interest in new ideas and methods; and a 
willingness to study fields where problems 
are not clear, or where opinion is divided. 


New OFFICERS 


The Round Table Committee for the next 
year is: Chairman, Edmund L. McGivaren, 
Public Library, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, Wichita, 
Kansas; and Helen M. Harris, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

ERNESTINE Rose, Chairman 


Acricultural Libraries Section 
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HE Agricultural Libraries Section 

met at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday 

afternoon, June 22, with an attend- 
ance of about one hundred. Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, presided. “Exten- 
sion of Rural Library Service” was the 
theme for the meeting. 

Louis R. Wilson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, gave the first 
talk, on “The Present Status of Library 
Service in Rural Communities and Its Re- 
lation to Other Phases of Library Exten- 
sion.” He pointed out that the library is 
largely an urban institution; that, like news- 
papers, magazines, movies, bookstores, and 
the radio, it is geared to metropolitan life; 
and that where there are libraries there are 
other means of communication with the ratio 
decreasing as one leaves the city. Of the 
45,000,000 people without library service in 
this country, 88 per cent are in rural areas. 
About half of the 45 million live in 13 south- 
ern states where many Negroes are among 
those without library aid. Two out of five 


counties in the United States have no li- 
braries. 


From 1926 to 1935, there was an in- 
crease of 17 million in the number of those 
receiving library aid. Two million of these 
were helped by extension service. Dean 
Wilson noted that 34 states have library ex- 
tension agencies, that 41 make appropriations 
for library extension, and that there have 
been recent definite increases in funds for 
county agencies. Much is being done, too, by 
the agricultural extension agencies. Every 
state has a land-grant college or a university 
embracing its functions. The organized ex- 
tension program of the state and federal 
governments provides for 8,700 farm, 
county, and home demonstration agents 
placed according to rural population. All 
the extension agencies publish bulletins. The 
various state universities and state depart- 
ments of education also have extension 
divisions. The WPA, by means of the 
14,312 people it has employed on library 
projects and through its adult education 
classes embracing a million people, has 
spread the library idea. The big problem, 
Dean Wilson concluded, is to bring all the 
separate activities into a cooperative program 
that will supply the needed library service to 
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rural America. As good examples, Califor- 
nia’s county libraries and Canada’s interest- 
ing codperative movement were praised. 


*x* * * 


The subject of the next paper, “Rural Li- 
brary Extension,” by Charles H. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, served 
further to emphasize the importance of co- 
operation among extension agencies. 


Mr. Brown’s PAPER 


Possibly no other subject has been given 
so much consideration by the American Li- 
brary Association and by boards and com- 
mittees as has the extension of library fa- 
cilities to those living in rural communities. 
We have been prolific in discussion and pub- 
lication. We have conducted demonstra- 
tions and experiments. In many states, plan- 
ning committees have given the subject of 
libraries for the rural population a major 
emphasis in their reports. An unusually 
capable and enthusiastic expert on library 
extension has been employed at headquarters 
since 1926. She has emphasized continually 
and consistently the book needs of our rural 
population. Yet after a very considerable 
amount of study, thought, demonstration, 
and reports the percentage of our popula- 
tion without library service shows no de- 
crease for 1935. Of the 45,130,098 without 
library service in 1935, 88 per cent were 
living in rural communities; 74 per cent of 
the total rural population were outside li- 
brary service areas. The ten-year report 
of the A. L. A. Library Extension Board 
urges that “more rapid means of establish- 
ment, as well as larger and more effective 
units of service, must be found.” 

The question may also legitimately be 
raised whether a new approach to the ques- 
tion of library extension for those living in 
rural communities may not be desirable, es- 
pecially in those rural states which do not 
at present possess effective state-wide county 
or regional systems. 

Certain premises, supported by research 
studies and the conclusions of specialists in 


1“Public Library Extension and Development. 
Ten-Year Report of the Library Extension Board, 
1925-1935.” A. L. A. Bulletin 29:324-30, June 1935. 
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rural life, may be considered as established. 

1. Many organizations and _ institutions 
are concerned with the extension of library 
service to rural areas. These organizations 
are not limited to the women’s clubs of the 
state but include farm bureaus, the granges, 
county organizations, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, vocational education organizations 
(especially those in agriculture and home 
economics), consolidated rural schools, and 
especially the extension services of our state 
institutions. These services are rapidly es- 
tablishing projects which emphasize the cul- 
tural life of the farmer and his family. 
Note their emphasis on the rural theater, 
on rural art and landscaping, on musical and 
debating activities, on economic problems 
through the recently organized discussion 
groups. The material details of life—mere 
existence—are no longer enough as we move 
farther from frontier conditions. Extension 
services are encouraging a program of con- 
tinuing education in rural communities. In 
any complete program of adult education, 
books are a necessity. 

2. In the state-wide development of li- 
brary service, there is a special need for 
personal contacts and personal counsel.? 
Distribution of books by mail is not a solu- 
tion of the problem. Library service in rural 
communities means book-minded librarians 
working with country people. Public as well 
as college libraries have found it is necessary 
to spend more for personnel than for books. 
This fact holds even to a greater extent in 
any rural library program. The farmer and 
his family have not the book background 
which those in most cities now possess. 
They need assistance and encouragement in 
general reading, advice on the books to use 
for any special purpose, as well as aid in 
answering definite reference questions. Col- 
lections of books mailed from a state center 
do not constitute adequate library service. 

3. Apparently a few states with a satis- 
factory state-wide system of regional or 
county libraries possess the fundamentals 
which will make possible satisfactory library 
service to our rural population. 

Most of the rural states in the Midwest 


2Cf. Kolb, J. H. “Library Service for Rural Peo- 
ple.” In Wilson, L. R., ed. Library Trends, p. 32-34. 
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and South cannot hope within the near fu- 
ture for the state-wide establishment of re- 
gional libraries. In such states, is any 
improvement under our present organization 
and administration possible? In addition, 
what means can be used to hasten the time 
when these states will be ready to vote for 
regional library service? Here are two defi- 
nite aims: first, improve the service to those 
rural communities in so far as possible under 
our present agencies and organization; sec- 
ond, use all possible means to accomplish a 
reorganization of library service in rural 
states which do not possess regional libraries. 

4. There are several types of library agen- 
cies which are concerned with and can assist 
in the realization of these aims. These are: 

a. The state library or commission 

b. Public libraries, especially those in the 
smaller cities or towns 

c. The libraries of the rural and con- 
solidated schools in those communities which 
possess school libraries 

d. State boards of education and state 
teachers associations 

e. The extension services of the state 
university or state college 

f. The library of the state university 
or state college 

Let us look at these for a few minutes. 

The commission or state library is at pres- 
ent the most important agency to which we 
should look for guidance, direction, and 
leadership. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that library service to rural communi- 
ties is not the only duty of the commissions. 
They have other obligations. The commis- 
sions have been remarkably successful in en- 
couraging the establishment of city and vil- 
lage libraries. In thickly populated states, 
especially in New England, where the local 
governmental units are quite differently or- 
ganized than in the rest of the United States 
(except Utah), these town libraries may 
well be able to serve the rural sections. 

In extending service to rural communi- 
ties, the state commissions have not been 
exceptionally successful. Although the 
county in many states is too small a unit, the 
state is entirely too large. The state com- 
missions cannot maintain on any large scale 
intimate service with rural leaders—and 


rural library service must be a personal serv- 
ice. The commission is by the very nature 
of the case deprived of contacts with any 
great number of readers. It must rely to a 
great extent on correspondence. 

In many states the library commissions 
do not possess adequate collections of books 
for reference purposes. Their collections 
are chiefly composed of the more popular 
books, such as are ordinarily found in travel- 
ing library collections. Many inquiries of a 
technical nature must and should be referred 
to a larger or more specialized library. 
There is obviously a need of codperation 
with other libraries in cases of this nature. 

Another difficulty which has arisen dur- 
ing the last few years has been a tendency 
to appoint on the staff of the state library or 
commission politicians rather than librarians. 

Public libraries, especially in smaller cities, 
have the advantage of an opportunity for 
personal contacts. They also have collec- 
tions of books which can be used as reser- 
voirs. Many of these libraries are poten- 
tially capable of serving as future regional 
centers. But there is a real hindrance in 
the fact that with the exception of the New 
England states and Utah there is a govern- 
mental wall between the city and coun- 
try. The taxing unit is the city or village. 
Library facilities cannot be extended to citi- 
zens outside the city limits except upon pay- 
ment of fees. Nevertheless, this handicap is 
being overcome to a slight extent by a few 
libraries. Mason City, lowa, for example, 
has a contract with a district group of wom- 
en’s clubs by which books are lent to any 
member of a women’s club in the district 
for use in connection with club programs or 
projects. The district group pays $75 a 
year. Similar contracts have been made with 
country schools, public libraries in small 
towns, and on a different basis with indi- 
viduals personally. The loans are not ex- 
tensive, but the movement is young and the 
attempt to make a start is decidedly com- 
mendable. Many other public libraries in 
rural states are pursuing a similar policy. 
One hindrance, in addition to the fee which 
must be charged, is the fact that the exten- 
sion activities must be more or less of a side 
issue, chief emphasis being devoted to work 
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within the city limits. If the program de- 
veloped sufficiently to justify the appoint- 
ment of a full-time assistant, this hindrance 
would to a large extent be removed. 

The librarians of rural and consolidated 
schools have the personal contact, but are 
naturally not overly familiar either with li- 
brary service or with the books themselves. 
Their main duties are concerned with in- 
struction. Nevertheless, school libraries 
must be considered as a potential factor in 
future systems of rural book service. These 
schools may eventually serve as centers for 
book distribution, especially in the small vil- 
lages. The more progressive schools are 
beginning to realize that their educational 
aims concern adults as well as children. Un- 
fortunately, many school boards still think 
of education as something only for children. 

State boards of education and state teach- 
ers associations have already concerned 
themselves with reading in rural communi- 
ties. State supervisors of libraries have op- 
portunities to encourage in our rural schools 
library collections for adults as well as chil- 
dren. The executive secretary of one state 
teachers association has established a loan 
library for teachers and is selling books at 
cost to schools. He has also developed a 
pupils’ reading circle. 

Many university extension services have 
established library departments. Especially 
in land-grant colleges and universities the 
state extension service includes representa- 
tives in every county, known as county 
agents. In addition, home demonstration 
agents are active in the various counties and 
specialists in subject matter fields are avail- 
able on the extension staff. Extension work- 
ers possess the opportunity for personal con- 
tact to a very great degree. They should 
know the clientele intimately. They have 
in some states been active in circulating pack- 
age libraries. Most of them are giving very 
considerable information service, in which 
books are at times an essential. The ex- 
tension services sponsor a number of groups, 

such as the 4-H clubs, discussion groups, 
country theaters, debating clubs, and many 
other similar organizations. Services to 
rural communities are a special obligation 
of land-grant universities and colleges. The 
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field staff should be of great aid in develop- 
ing library service to those in rural com- 
munities. In too many cases, extension 
workers themselves are not familiar with 
library methods. In addition, extension de- 
partments do not possess book reservoirs. 

State university and college libraries un- 
fortunately are limited in their direct con- 
tacts with rural communities. They do pos- 
sess a knowledge of library methods and 
naturally have book collections which can 
be called upon for exceptional demands and 
for reference inquiries. State universities 
and colleges also possess radio stations which 
can be of great advantage in publicity, es- 
pecially in awakening interest in books and 
reading. But college and university librar- 
ians are too little familiar with the extension 
services of their own colleges and have not 
realized the possibilities of such services as 
an aid in library development. Inquiries 
have gone in to the extension service which 
could have been answered better by books 
rather than mimeographed sheets. On the 
other hand, college libraries have had in- 
quiries which they have attempted to an- 
swer through books, when the information 
has already been collected and is on file in 
mimeographed form in the extension de- 
partment. Even in our state universities 
and colleges there is not the codrdination 
which should exist in order to make the 
library program of the institution a success. 


How can we bring all these organizations 
and agencies into a codperative program to 
promote better library service in rural com- 
munities and eventually a system of regional 
libraries? At present all of us seem to be 
working independently with no codrdination, 
little codperation, and not too much vision 
of the program as a whole. Dr. John Dale 
Russell has told us that the routine work of 
libraries tends to develop introverts.’ Pos- 
sibly we think too much of our own indi- 
vidual work and not enough of the whole 
program. There has been almost no at- 
tempt to bring together the various organi- 


3 Russell, J. D. “The College Library As Viewed by 
the Administrator.”’ Library Journal 60:89, February 
I, 1935. 
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zations into constructive codperation, work- 
ing toward the two ends which have been 
mentioned. 

There has never been a state university 
or college librarian on the Library Exten- 
sion Board in the eleven years of its history. 
Neither until this year has there been any- 
one on the board who was familiar with the 
extension work of our state universities and 
colleges. Was it simply by accident that the 
League of Library Commissions was formed 
as a separate organization rather than as a 
section of the A. L. A.? Have we not been 
inclined to think too much of the trespassing 
by other librarians on our fields rather than 
of the possibilities of development of the field 
as a whole? Sometimes it seems as though 
we librarians have built high barbed wire 
fences through which we may glare at each 
other, and over which we place a sign “Keep 
Out.” What happens at our national li- 
brary meetings? ‘The university extension 
group meets by itself, the college group by 
itself, and the League of Library Commis- 
sions by itself. Our motto seems to have 
been “Never must we three meet.” Not 
only has our national Library Extension 
Board failed to include on its membership 
representatives of all the various agencies 
interested in library extension to rural com- 
munities; the individual states have failed 
to an even greater extent. In how many 
states can you find any pamphlet published 
by a library agency which lists all the agen- 
cies in the state which can assist rural read- 
ers? We have described our own book 
services, but we have carefully avoided any 
mention of services which might be rendered 
by other agencies. How many states have a 
committee of librarians representative of li- 
braries actively or potentially concerned with 
library extension to rural communities? 
Has any state such a committee working 
whole heartedly and coéperatively toward a 
common end? I have been called into many 
consultations on library extension work, but 
these consultations have almost invariably 
dealt with limitation of activities by setting 
up boundaries rather than with extension 
of activities. Yet the field is almost virgin. 
Certainly some way must be found to bring 
all agencies which can serve our rural popu- 
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lation into a unified program of state library 
activities. 

We state university and state college li- 
brarians have sinned greatly in that we have 
been too much engaged in our own routines 
and have failed to concern ourselves not only 
with the work of the state library commis- 
sions, but even with our own extension serv- 
ices. One attempt to remedy this condition 
may interest you. Iowa State College is 
proposing as soon as possible, perhaps next 
year, to appoint an extension librarian, re- 
sponsible both to the head of the extension 
service and to the librarian—the salary be- 
ing paid one-half by the extension service 
and one-half by the library. This librarian 
will be a clearing house for answering the 
requests for printed material coming to the 
extension service for supplying book services 
to such rural organizations as head up at 
the state college, for inculcating a knowl- 
edge among all the staff of the extension 
service, including especially the field staff, 
of the aid adequate book service can render 
to them and to the people of the state at 
large. She will take charge of all radio 
programs on books. It is hoped that she 
will bring the college library and the ex- 
tension staff together in the movement to- 
ward improving the present book service and 
toward developing state-wide service. She 
will be expected to work in close touch with 
the library commission and the public li- 
braries of the state. 

The following resolution was passed by 
the Agricultural Libraries Section in 1923: 

“That a committee be appointed from the 
Agricultural Libraries Section to consider 
state-wide extension work and that the 
League of Library Commissions, the College 
and Reference Section, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries and the University 
Library Extension Service be notified of this 
action and be informed that the committee of 
this section will be glad to meet with com- 
mittees of their organizations to make a 
joint report on the field which may be cov- 
ered by the various types of institutions.”5 


4“Opportunities of Agricultural Colleges for Li- 
brary Extension.” A, L. A. Bulletin 21:327-28, Oc- 
tober, 1927. 

& L. A. Bulletin 17:216, July, 1923. 
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So far as I know, this was the first and 
only attempt to bring together those inter- 
ested in state-wide library service. The at- 
tempt died a-borning. It seemed impossible 
at that time to obtain any admission that 
state agricultural colleges were concerned 
in any way with service to those in rural 
communities. We were told that this field 
belonged to the library commissions and the 
state libraries. Possibly the Library Exten- 
sion Board under its new chairman, who is 
familiar with state university library exten- 
sion service, can bring together on the board 
representatives of the various institutions 
and organizations which can contribute to a 
state-wide library program, form a national 
committee which can move more rapidly to- 
ward the desired aims. This form of or- 
ganization could well be reflected in the 
various states, so that each state would have 
a special committee representing all the vari- 
ous organizations and institutions in the 
state which are vitally concerned with these 
problems. We should remember that no one 
fixed pattern will do for all states. Both 
the organizations interested and the library 
agencies which may contribute vary in dif- 
ferent regions. Hence the need for special 
committees in the various states which can 
consider the local needs and the various 
possibilities of service. 

Library service to rural communities is 
surely of sufficient importance to justify a 
mobilization in the nation and in the indi- 
vidual states of all the institutions and or- 
ganizations concerned. 


* * * 


“Adult Education in the Rural Commun- 
ity,’ a paper prepared by President Charles 
E. Friley, Iowa State College, Ames, was 
read next by James A. McMillen, Hill 
Memorial Library, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. Because of limited space 
we can give below only the conclusions which 
President Friley reached in outlining how the 
land-grant college library, working through 
the county agent, the home demonstration 
agent, and local leadership groups, can sup- 
plement activities of the other divisions of 
the land-grant college that are assisting the 
farmer in his problems. 
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PRESIDENT FRILEY’s PAPER* 


Specifically, the land-grant college library 
can aid the adult education program in 
rural communities by providing: 

1. Opportunities for a clearer understand- 
ing of contemporary social and economic 
problems. Farmers are today hammering 
out their own objectives; more and more 
they know just what they want; it is most 
significant that in the past four years the 
quality of farm leadership has gained greatly 
in intelligence, experience, competence, and 
aggressiveness. 

2. Assurance of the integrity of public 
information. It is vital that our rural popu- 
lation understand the difference between 
propaganda and authentic facts and that 
they have some source to which they can 
look for accurate information. 

3. Expansion of the program of consumer 
education. 

4. More adequate facilities for parent edu- 
cation. The library can assist parents by 
making them acquainted with the sources 
from which worth while information rela- 
tive to the education of children can be 
obtained. 

5. Opportunities to develop the art of liv- 
ing. The experience of the extension service 
in the state of Iowa demonstrates that the 
farmer and his family are as much interested 
in living a wholesome life as they are in 
making a living. The tremendous latent 
talent among our rural population in the 
fields of art, music, and literature must be 
given consideration in the development of 
any wholesome community life. 

6. Training for a higher type of civiliz- 
ation by improving the qualifications of 
voters, enlisting individuals and groups in 
civic activities, developing distinctive com- 
munity cultures, and utilizing the planning 
movement to gain a broader appreciation and 
grasp of scientific methods of approach to our 
problems. 

The land-grant college library can increase 
its usefulness to the rural areas by keeping 
the people informed regarding the progress 
of agriculture and rural life. This is of 
vital importance in the development of quali- 
fied leaders; it will raise the level of mass 
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intelligence; and, finally, it will play its part 
in the stabilization of our rural life and 
in lifting human welfare above the level of 
human selfishness. 


* * * 


Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey, then 
spoke informally on “General Library Ex- 
tension in Rural Communities.” 


Miss AsSKEw’s PaApEr* 


Miss Askew emphasized the need of books 
in agricultural districts to serve people in 
every sort of individual and community un- 
dertaking. “In this work of serving the 
rural districts, we librarians have to join 
hands with all rural agencies. The farm 
agents and home economics workers are our 
best friends, and we consult with them on 
policies, use their ideas, furnish them with 
books, codperate in every way. With the 
colleges of agriculture there should be the 
closest contact, for from them you learn how 
rural life is developing and its lines of great- 
est interest.” Miss Askew also spoke of 
work with the grange, “one of the oldest 
adult education agencies in existence,” and of 
the help that the county librarians in New 
Jersey had been to the parent-teacher as- 
sociations. 

After trying traveling libraries, many 
small libraries, school libraries, and making 
a survey of duplicated work and books, it 
was concluded that the county library plan 
was the best way to serve the rural sections. 
“The county library in our state has only an 
office and a reserve stock of books at head- 
quarters with its main stock of books scat- 
tered through the county within reach of the 
people. Every school has a collection for 
children and for adults. The stations are 
in all kinds of places, some in charming little 
libraries which are part of the county library 
system, some in town halls, others in farm 
houses, churches, garages, general stores, 
coast guard stations, and farm exchanges. 
The librarian with the book car makes regu- 
lar visits to all stations in the county, ex- 
changing books about once a month but 
supplying special information at any time. 
We have county libraries in Atlantic, Bur- 





lington, Camden, Cape May, Hunterdon, 
Mercer, Monmouth, Morris, Ocean, Somer- 
set, and Warren counties, covering three- 
fourths of the area of the state. Through 
an interloan system we try to make all books 
in the libraries in the state accessible to all 
libraries, county and local, and through loans 
we try to make books accessible to individ- 
uals in places which have no libraries.” 
Miss Askew closed by discussing in detail 
the very satisfactory work done in the rural 
schools and her hopes for the future. 


* * * 


Roland Mulhauser, Fenn College Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at this point commented 
briefly on the preceding papers. 

“The Relationship of Agricultural Exten- 
sion in Home Economics to Library Exten- 
sion in New Jersey” was the subject of a 
short talk by Marion Butters, assistant 
director, Codperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics in New 
Jersey. 


Miss Butters’ REMARKS* 


Miss Butters outlined with brief comments 
the following ways in which the extension 
service has been supported by county and 
other New Jersey libraries: 

(1) Book lists were prepared for various 
interests and agents. (2) Librarians are 
available to speak at study group meetings 
about books for children and for story- 
telling. Frequently, demonstrations have 
been given. (3) Librarians have spoken on 
the Homemakers Forum, the broadcasting 
program, distributed programs and study 
group materials. (4) Meeting places are 
available in some libraries for study groups. 
(5) Libraries reserve a book-shelf in the 
library for parents, and they also provide 
such a book-shelf in schools where the books 
are available for the study group and for use 
at parent-teacher association meetings. (6) 
Exhibits of books are lent for group meet- 
ings, conferences, and institutes. Extension 
exhibits have been placed in libraries, such 
as educational toys for children or consumer 
information. (7) Librarians have assisted in 
organizing groups by calling attention to the 
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practical information available through the 
home demonstation agents. (8) Sets of 
books, which are used by the young people 
and also by the leaders, are lent for the 
4-H encampments. (9) The library com- 
mission purchases new books which the ex- 
tension service has been allowed to review 
and circulate to staff members. (10) There 
is a mutual “finding” program. The library 
finds members for discussion groups and 
encourages people to participate in carrying 
on home-making projects, and the extension 
service in turn directs leaders and discus- 
sion group members to the library. As the 
proportion of people who can apply prin- 
ciples to practice is small, the extension 
service is helping people to the point of 
greater appreciation of the resources avail- 
able through the community. 


x* * * 


The next paper, by Claribel R. Barnett, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D.C., was entitled, 
“Libraries and Reading Programs in the 
Agricultural Extension Service.” 


Miss BarNeETT’s PAPER* 


In carrying on the work of the Division of 
Codéperative Extension Work of the Exten- 
sion Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, the country is divided into four 
regions, both in regard to county agent work 
and home demonstration work: the eastern, 
central, southern, and western states. For 
each of these regions a woman is in charge 
of the home demonstration work and a man 
of the county agent work. In addition there 
are subject specialists for regional and na- 
tional areas. In all of its extension work, 
the department deals directly with the state 
agricultural colleges. The state leaders of 
county and home demonstration work send 
to the department reports on their work 
and that of the county and home demonstra- 
tion agents. One of the subjects on which 
home demonstration agents report is libraries 
and reading programs. 

When Miss Madge Reese, in charge of 
home demonstration work for the Western 
States Extension Service of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, found she would 
be unable to attend this meeting, she gave 
me the opportunity of seeing the digest of 
excerpts from the 1935 reports on libraries 
and reading programs. It was most encour- 
aging to learn of the large amount of library 
extension work which is being done by the 
home demonstration agents, and that in 
carrying on their work they have been 
assisted in many states by the state library 
commissions. The reports definitely men- 
tion codperation with the library com- 
missions in Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Texas, and in Maine with the state library. 
This sort of codperation probably exists in 
other states, but only selected extracts show- 
ing typical methods and results were in- 
cluded in this report. In all the work better 
reading has been stressed. Much work has 
been done through the 4-H club girls and 
women’s clubs. An outstanding example of 
coéperation between state leaders, home 
demonstration agents, and state library com- 
mission is the work done in South Dakota. 

Many of the state agricultural colleges 
have prepared reading lists of various kinds. 
A list of these bulletins and circulars com- 
piled by Cora L. Feldkamp, librarian of the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the depart- 
ment, shows that 21 states have issued pub- 
lications of this kind, numbering altogether 
47. In addition 6 state experiment stations 
have issued studies of rural reading, namely, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and South Dakota. 

Another activity which should be men- 
tioned is the excellent work carried on by 
the Committee on Home Economics in Edu- 
cation through Libraries, of the American 
Home Economics Association. Two lines 
of endeavor engage this committee: prepara- 
tion of an annotated list of home economics 
books, and encouragement of the use of home 
economics books by the lay reader. Julia 
Wright Merrill, chief of the Public Library 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion, is serving as the library advisory board 
member of the committee. The work at 
present is being carried on in nine demonstra- 
tion states. The state committees include a 
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state chairman, the state supervisor of home 
economics, the state home demonstration 
leader, and the state librarian or secretary of 
the library committee. The county commit- 
tees include a home economics teacher as 
chairman, a city librarian, a county librarian 
if there is one, and a home demonstration 
agent if there is one. This project in fur- 
thering the reading of this one special class 
of books offers an excellent pattern of co- 
operation. 

Since the extension work carried on by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the state extension services is the largest 
adult education project of this country, a 
more definite recognition of the important 
function of the library in the organization is 
needed. To fit in completely with the gen- 
eral organization plan of the extension serv- 
ice, there should be a library specialist in 
each of the state agricultural colleges who 
would be officially connected with the exten- 
sion service of the college. There should 
also be a library specialist in the extension 
service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It may not be too visionary to 
think that in the future some at least of 
the state agricultural colleges may have in 
their extension services such a library special- 
ist whose work would be analogous to that 
of the other subject specialists in the state 
extension services. If one state agricultural 
college would appoint such a library special- 
ist, other progressive states might follow 
suit. It would be the duty of these library 
specialists to work out feasible plans of 
coéperation with the state library com- 
missions. Eventually there might also be a 
library specialist on the extension service 
staff of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to aid in codrdinating their 
efforts. 

The problem is not simple, but it is cer- 
tainly one worthy of serious consideration 
because of the possibilities which this 
nation-wide agricultural extension organiza- 
tion presents for furthering the reading of 
good books. 


Miss RoTHROCK’s PAPER 
The last paper, on “Tomorrow’s Rural 


Libraries,” by Mary U. Rothrock, Tennes- 
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see Valley Authority, Knoxville, will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin. 

Cora L. Feldkamp read for Louise O. 
Bercaw the report for 1936-37 of the Com-. 
mittee on Codperative Bibliographical Aid. 


Miss Bercaw’s REPORT 


From May, 1936, to May, 1937, eight 
lists of references on the literature of rural 
life were compiled by this committee and 
published in Rural America, the organ of 
the American Country Life Association. 
These lists contain references to recent 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles on 
rural life subjects selected by the different 
members of the committee, supplemented by 
occasional reviews contributed by specialists 
in the field of rural sociology. 

The committee appreciates the acknowl-~ 
edgment of its work made by the executive 
secretary of the American Country Life As- 
sociation in his report in the Proceedings of 
the eighteenth American Country Life Con- 
ference, Columbus, Ohio, September 19-22, 
1935, as follows: “One of the most useful 
features of Rural America is the monthly 
list of ‘Literature of Rural Life,’ compiled 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Bibliographical Aid of the American Library 
Association.” 

The personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: Orpha Cummings, Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics Library, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations Library, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.; Bertha E. Herse, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College Library, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Caroline B. Sherman, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; Louise 
O. Bercaw, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man. 


Oserty MemoriAt Funp CoMMITTEE 

In the absence of Gilbert H. Doane, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, chairman, 
Jessie M. Allen, Bureau of Plant Industry 
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Library, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, presented the report of the seventh 
award of the Oberly Memorial Prize for the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture 
or the natural sciences submitted to the com- 
mittee during 1936-37. The prize was 
awarded to Victor A. Schaefer for his “Sur- 
vey of Current Bibliographies on Agriculture 
and Allied Subjects.” Honorable mention 
went to Chastina Gardner for her “Codépera- 
tion in Agriculture.” Twelve bibliographies 
were submitted. 


CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE NEED 
FOR A MANUAL FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARIES 

The chairman of the committee to investi- 
gate the need for a handbook for agricultural 
libraries, A. Elizabeth Beal, School of Agri- 
culture Library, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, reported that of 
150 agricultural libraries questioned, 33 had 
replied. Of the 33, 31 were in favor of the 
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compilation of a manual as tentatively out- 
lined in the questionnaire. There was some 
discussion as to the need for such a hand- 
book. Paul Alcorn, Connecticut State Col- 
lege Library, Storrs, finally moved and the 
group agreed that the committee prepare a 
tentative outline of a manual and submit 
it to interested people who would vote yes 
or no about completing it. Miss Beal’s com- 
mittee is made up of Mr. Alcorn, Claribel R. 
Barnett, Cora L. Feldkamp, and Zeliaette 
Troy, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research Library, Yonkers, New York. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Icko Iben, State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Library, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; secretary, Janice Stewart Brown, 
Bureau of Plant Industry Library, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

JANICE STEWART Brown, Secretary 


ecArchives and Libraries (ommittee 


the Public Documents Round Table at 
the New York conference, Public 
Documents, 1937—to be published by the 


I: ADDITION to the proceedings of 


cArt R eferen ce 


r NHE Art Reference Round Table was 
held on Wednesday afternoon, June 

23, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

with more than three hundred attending. 
The chairman was Gretta Smith, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
“Contemporary Movements in the Arts” 
was discussed by Philip N. Youtz, president, 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, 
D.C., the first speaker. Libraries and mu- 
seums, he said, are often in danger of losing 
the contemporary point of view. The one 
dwelling in the realm of ideas, the other in 
the realm of history, they are apt to be con- 


American Library Association—will prob- 
ably include some of the papers which were 
presented at the meetings of the Archives 
and Libraries Committee. 


Round Table 


cerned too little with the actualities of con- 
temporary life. He prescribed a therapy for 
this unbalanced state: a good dose of living 
arts—agreeable medicine though at first it 
may seem difficult to take. 

Art, once considered as ornamentation, as 
extraneous, has become today a way of liv- 
ing, a social movement essential to social 
order. The artist of the nineteenth century 
was an individualist worshipping beauty; 
now he is a representative of the community. 
No longer subjective, he is eager for the 
reality of modern life, and his art, though 
often ugly, is virile. It has expanded enor- 
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mously since the last century when only 
painting, sculpture, and—reluctantly—archi- 
tecture were included among the “fine arts.” 
Now design, in innumerable applications, 
from ceramics and the dance to automobiles 
and fashions, has won general recognition. 
Even salesmen make line and color their 
chief talking points. Art has become 
economically and socially important. Mr. 
Youtz ended his talk with a plea for safe- 
guarding the health of the library’s esthetic 
life by fuller recognition of the lusty Ameri- 
can arts of today and a greater participation 
in them. 

Talbot Hamlin, Avery Architectural Li- 
brary, Columbia University, the next speaker, 
gave a paper on: 


Soctat AsPpEcTs OF ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture, more than any of the other 
fine arts, is the creator of today’s human en- 
vironment. There is not one of us who does 
not live in houses, find much of his recrea- 
tion in theaters, the movies, or clubs, and 
work in libraries, office buildings, or fac- 
tories. If we are city dwellers, we cannot 
step outside our doors without having our 
vision assailed by buildings. Our lives are 
circumscribed by structures while we wake; 
even while we are asleep we cannot escape. 
Our health and our welfare are affected— 
almost determined—by the design of the 
room, the adequacy of its windows, the qual- 
ity of its air. Waking or sleeping, then, we 
are surrounded by buildings; in a sense, we 
are their unthinking slaves. Our enormous 
building technique, this art of building de- 
veloped so skilfully to serve our needs, often 
seems today to have become a frightful, a 
universal, Frankenstein which is slowly 
smothering our liberty, our joy, even our 
life, in limbs of steel and stone and smoke 
and noise. 

Perhaps, then, it may behoove us to look 
carefully at this monster; to find out why 
it is so frequently oppressive rather than 
liberating, ugly rather than beautiful, cruel 
rather than kind; to find out if it can be 
reformed. We must learn who its master 
is, at whose behest it has so vastly grown, 
under whose patronage its life has been lived. 
Who are, who have been, the “patrons” of 
this art of architecture? 


Of all the arts, architecture is that which 
is most affected by its patrons, for architec- 
ture is not only the art of creating buildings 
that seem lovely to their creator; it is also, 
in a sense, the buildings themselves. No 
actual architecture can exist in drawings or 
models alone. Architecture is only born 
when a building is built, and a building— 
especially a large and compelling building— 
costs money. Now the money is not the 
architect’s; it is the patron’s. The building, 
when built, does not belong to the architect, 
but to the patron. Usually the patron sees 
to it that the building he gets is, as far as 
he can make it, the building he wants, and 
the architect, if he wants there to be a build- 
ing at all—that is, if there is to be any 
architecture—has to fall in line with the 
owner’s wish. No romantic escapism for 
him! No attic full of unappreciated master- 
pieces to be discovered in a later generation 
to make the not too immaculate fortune of 
some antiquarian or dealer. ... In archi- 
tecture, the patron is not only a necessity; he 
is co-director, sometimes dictator. 

So, through the flowing passage of time, 
changes in the patronage of architecture have 
paralleled or caused, changes in architec- 
tural form. Neither can be really under- 
stood without the other. That is why 
architecture has been one of the surest 
indications of the quality and character of 
the civilization that produced it. It has been 
a truism that the church patronage of the 
Middle Ages gave rise to the magnificent 
outflowering of Gothic and even of some 
Renaissance art. Yet we have often failed 
to understand this sufficiently in terms of 
human living. 

In the neat and lovely houses of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies that line the streets of many European 
centers, we can read as well the growth of 
a new and secular architectural patronage; 
we can see a settled and prosperous mercan- 
tile civilization growing up to challenge, and 
at last to defeat, the combined powers of the 
church and the feudal system. So the noble 
palaces of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Florence and Rome—and perhaps large 
parts of the whole Renaissance movement 
itself—reveal again a new patronage direct- 
ing the architects—a patronage of wealthy 
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princes, half mercantile and half royal— 
whose idealism was wider than money or 
power and sought also to scale the heights of 
knowledge and beauty with a sort of inspired 
arrogance. 

With the Baroque movement, princes and 
kings of a new kind appear; there is a new 
acquisitiveness alive, a new searching for 
wealth and power that looted Peru and 
Mexico to raise those glittering and gilded 
altar pieces of Spain, rich with the restless 
surging lines of twisted column and broken 
pediment. It was the same spirit that 
plundered the wealth of the fair land of 
France to build the splendor of Versailles. 
Is there not in Le Notres gardens, imposing 
superb patterns on nature itself, and stretch- 
ing two-mile vistas through woods, across 
ordered water, and over hills, something of 
the same arrogant expression of wealth and 
of power? 

The eighteenth century brought the 
princeling as architectural patron rather than 
the prince; the man of intrigue rather than 
the man of great policies, and both touched 
—however microscopically—with some faint 
foretaste of that humanism, that individual- 
ism, which was to flower in Rousseau, fruit 
in the ideal of democracy, and go to ruinous 
decay in the riots of Paris and the emer- 
gence of Napoleon. So we get the curlicues 
of rococo instead of the stateliness of the 
Baroque, intimate boudoirs rather than im- 
pressive salons, and finally the artificial 
rusticities of the Hameau at Versailles and 
of Pope’s garden at Kew rather than the 
spacious vistas of Versailles or the Viennese 
Belvedere. 

Then came the machine and science and 
the joint-stock company. Then appeared the 
railroad, the steamship, the factory, laissez- 
faire, and the relentless Malthusian doctrine 
of a world ever overpopulated, always pro- 
ducing more mouths to feed than food to 
feed them with. Industrialism was born. 
The new patrons of architecture were those 
cast to the top in this brutal melée of com- 
petition, discovery, invention, and exploita- 
tion. Success was defined as the quality of 
that-which-worked; that-which-worked was 
defined as that-which-made-money. Profit 
became the patron of architecture, and as 
cities grew around factories with terrifying 
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rapidity, slum added to slum and filth to filth, 
this profit-architecture had plenty of oppor- 
tunity. If profit is your aim, cheapness be- 
comes a virtue; if competition is your means, 
ostentation becomes an inevitable ally. Even 
the few successful patrons who preserved 
their poise and their culture grew bewildered. 
Whither to turn for peace, for solace, in this 
fighting, vivid, harsh industrialism? 

To the sensitive man, the spectacle of this 
wealth based on the horrors of mid-nine- 
teenth-century industrialism with its endless 
hours, its noisy and jerry-built factories, its 
child labor, its squalid and unhealthy slums, 
its ruthlessness, its greed, its brittle and 
superficial brilliance of worldly success, was 
well-nigh intolerable. Was it strange that 
Ruskin turned from a criticism of art to a 
criticism of the life of his time? That in 
1859 he should write to Charles Eliot Norton 
(I quote Wilenski) that “in the present state 
of English life the existence of art was 
simply an absurdity if not indeed a crime,” 
and in 1867 to Acland, “I utterly disdain to 
speak a word about art in the hearing of any 
English creature—at present. Let us make 
our religion true and our trade honest. 
Then and not till then will there be even so 
much as ground for casting seed of the arts.” 

In such a civilization in the last half of 
the nineteenth century, architecture was in- 
evitably dual. On the one hand there was 
the architecture of the successful—and this 
was necessarily an escapist art. Whither 
should they turn for peace and solace? To 
Gothic, to Renaissance, to ancient Greece 
and Rome. Anywhere but to today. Any- 
thing to hide the ugliness behind the front. 
Architecture became eclectic; more and more 
it became esoteric, insulated. Knowledge 
(of the past) and taste were its hall marks. 
Superficial excellence of proportion, refine- 
ment, careful study of little details, these 
were its excellencies; but of real creative 
thought, of true effort to build something 
that would better the people’s life, almost 
nothing. Even in occasional exceptional 
achievements where the mere problem caused 
a more realistic approach, as in the sky- 
scraper or the railroad station, sometimes the 
very success of the solution brought more 
eventual harm than good in darkening 
streets and increasing congestion. 
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It is the fashion among the architectural 
literati to belittle even the achievements of 
nineteenth-century architecture; its careful 
study of plan, its occasional grand and dig- 
nified monumentality, the sensitive feeling for 
proportion and detail evident in its best 
practitioners. This is unfortunate, as any 
excess is unfortunate. There is much to 
emulate in these architects’ self-sacrificing 
and idealistic work. Yet the existence of 
this feeling is natural; when the whole heart 
of a movement is sick, it is difficult to dis- 
criminate. Go through a company owned 
coal-mining town in Pennsylvania and see if 
you have much heart left to admire even 
Richardson’s Pittsburgh court house. 

For the second side of nineteenth-century 
architecture, the “ordinary,” vernacular 
building is always before us. There one 
may judge of the real results of profit 
patronage through profit seeking at any cost. 
There one can see the fatal results of that 
discovery of the mystic values of “economy” 
—in cheapening construction, raising land 
values, creating slums, producing squalor and 
crime instead of beauty and decency. There 
one can see ornament prostituted to adver- 
tising, and ostentation posing as beauty to 
catch the pennies of the unwary. 

We have, at the Avery, ten scrapbooks of 
tenement house plans filed with the New 


York City authorities during the late 
seventies and eighties. There are archi- 
tects’ names on some of these. I do not 


doubt but that their designers thought in 
most cases they were doing the best they 
could under the conditions—the patronage. 
Very rarely is there evidence of a real effort 
at producing better places to live, and in 
almost every one of these cases, the patron 
(or client or owner) is exceptional, too—a 
non-profit organization, a charitable institu- 
tion, or something of that kind. In the rest 
of the cases—but there is no need to particu- 
larize; just walk through east Harlem or 
Hell’s Kitchen or the east side around the 
Williamsburg Bridge. “Si monumentum 
requieris, circumspice”’ is Sir Christopher 
Wren’s epitaph in St. Paul’s in London. The 
monument of the architectural patronage of 
nineteenth-century /aissez-faire industrialism 
stands for all to see in every slum in every 
modern city, in every gangling and down-at- 


heels industrial village, in the ravishing of 
nature around our towns, in the little 
crowded suburbs where a mortgage-harassed 
owner tries to build on his 50 by 100 a 
mock-Tudor house, with false half-timber 
and imitation stone basement, so that he may 
become (as he fondly thinks) a country 
gentleman according to the dictates of the 
slick-paper “blah” magazines his wife so 
assiduously brings home, and there be enabled 
to forget for a while the clamor and ugliness 
and downright horror that surrounds him. 

No wonder the heart is gone out of all 
that. No wonder that even the best of the 
older architects brought up to eclectic 
stylism are no longer able to design as well 
as they used to. That old world is dead or 
dying. Mechanical processes of production 
have made a sufficiency of food and shelter 
for all at least a possibility, and a voluntarily 
lower birth rate has awakened us from the 
nightmare of Malthus. There are new 
forces in the world, new patrons of archi- 
tecture. A new architecture is being born— 
an architecture for the people. It is projects 
of social value, parks, swimming pools, tre- 
mendous dams and power plants, and schools, 
that form the great architecture today. A 
new vision of decently housing all the people 
has come in like a breath of fresh air. That 
is what has changed and is changing our 
architecture today. The architect is begin- 
ning to realize his opportunity and his duty 
to the people. They are his really signifi- 
cant patrons. 

It is most enlightening as one looks through 
the literature that architects have produced 
to trace these trends. Alberti, of the 
Renaissance, was a classical scholar. The 
elder Blondel was an academician-mouth- 
piece of the court dogma of the Louis XIV 
Baroque. The younger Blondel, a rococo 
figure, was man-about-town, an acquaintance 
of that brilliant and raffish world which 
Casanova knew. The nineteenth century 
writers were almost all escapists, except 
Ruskin, who, shocked, changed his point of 
attack from the arts to economics. And all 
the most important writers who have been 
the prophets of contemporary modern archi- 
tecture have been half sociologists, half 
utopians. Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Charles Jeanneret (called Le Cor- 
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busier), Bruno Taut, Walter Gropius, 
André Lurcat—all of them see architecture 
as creating a way-of-life, as the servant of 
the people’s welfare and the people’s enlight- 
enment and pleasure. It is this more than 
any change of structure or of detail, more 
than any fashionable searching for the glitter 
of chromium and the limpidity of glass, which 
makes the architecture of today what it is. 
Architecture has awakened to its social value, 
its social implications. 

Can you not see how profoundly this must 
change all of architecture, in design, in detail, 
in appearance, as well as in plan and basic 
conception? If architecture is given back to 
the people again—if it is a people’s archi- 
tecture—stylism must go, archeology must 
go. Who can really care passionately about 
correctness of style? About the curve of an 
acanthus leaf? About whether such and such 
a thing is pre- or post-revolutionary? Your 
antiquarian may; never people as a whole. 
Yet once give them a chance to appreciate 
simple beauty of proportion, a sense of living 
humanity in the buildings, and not deadness ; 
buildings to be lived and worked in pleas- 
antly, and loved; buildings full of light and 
the sense of airy nature, they will understand 
them and love them. They will understand 
beautiful materials and lovely surfaces to 
touch and clear free color. Even your 
escapist, buying his mock-Tudor villa, buys 
it because it has a beautiful, clear, glittering 
kitchen and a luxuriously sanitary bath as 
often as for its execrable false half-timber. 

If modern architecture is the people’s 
architecture, other things follow, too. First, 
architecture is going to grow along lines 
more humane. Pure “functionalism,” as it 
is usually understood, is not enough. Not 
that there is anything basically wrong with 
the theory, perhaps; but no two people can 
agree as to what the function of a building 
really is! A house, said Le Corbusier, is a 
machine to live in. But what is your life? 
Of how many things, ideas, dreams, fancies, 
is it made? When modern architecture 
grows up, these, too, will be part of its 
problem. 

For as a people’s architecture, it will be a 
people’s way of life. We have only begun; 
yet I would like you all to look at Hillside, 
and compare it with the down-at-heels, near- 
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genteel miles of the Bronx apartments of the 
speculator. I would have you visit Harlem 
Homes, that oasis in the dark squalor of 
Harlem. There, and in other projects like 
them little by little rising all over the country, 
is the beginning; for there is architecture 
developing as a true servant of the people, 
a true expression of that potentiality for 
richness of living our modern world can give. 
It is a potentiality only, now. Let us make 
it a reality. 

I would have you visit Jones Beach and 
savor its true grandeur, its skilful layout, its 
acres of parking space, its decency and 
beauty. Why is it so different from the 
ordinary nineteenth-century shore resorts? 
There is but one answer. It is the people’s 
own, not profits; it is built for us, not gain, 
and we feel it and love it and make it ours. 
It is alive, because it helps us to live. 

The librarian, in his way, is the interpreter 
of culture to the people. As such, what a 
new opportunity this new conception of 
architecture gives! Now at last the art 
librarian, in dealing with architecture, is no 
longer forced to educate a blind and often 
hostile public in the esoteric characteristics of 
style character and form convention. Instead 
he can say, confidant of eventual sympathy, 
to ears growing ever more attentive, “Here 
is modern architecture. It is yours. It is 
formed by your needs and your dreams. It 
is your aid; it gives you health and air and 
space and green growing things when you 
will let it. Know it, cherish it, for in know- 
ing it you will know yourself; in cherishing 
it, you will be helping it to bring you satis- 
faction of wants, richness of life, and a new 


freedom.” 
* *k * 


An informal discussion on the library’s 
place in relation to contemporary art, led 
by Gladys R. Haskin, Cleveland School of 
Arts, followed the foregoing paper. 


COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER REORGANIZATION 


The chairman spoke of an increasing de- 
sire, expressed by many art librarians, for 
a more permanent organization and ap- 
pointed a committee, with Etheldred Abbot, 
of the Art Institute Library of Chicago, as 
chairman, to investigate the question of the 
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reorganization of the Art Reference Round 
Table into a section and to present its find- 
ings at the 1938 meeting. There followed 
general comments on the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a change and sugges- 
tions as to the possible work to be accomp- 
lished by a section. 


New OFricers 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Louise M. Wells, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado; secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
St. John Trent, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. 
Jean McK. Murpny, Secretary 


Bookbinding (Committee 


NE of the most successful round 
() tables in recent years was held at 
the Chemists’ Club, New York 
City, following an enjoyable complimentary 
luncheon furnished by the Library Binding 
Institute. One hundred and twelve li- 
brarians and binders were present, represent- 
ing every section of the country and every 
type of library, as well as the publishing 
trade. 

Harry M. Lydenberg, New York Public 
Library, spoke on “The Importance of Good 
Binding” in opening the round table. The 
public, he said, expects the librarian, in se- 
lecting books, to maintain certain ideals as 
to content. Ideals as to the physical charac- 
ter of the book are equally important, in his 
opinion. “There are few library problems 
more persistent than those involving the life 
of a book,” he declared. “How can we 
expect the reader to treat books well if these 
books are not clothed in the raiment they 
deserve?” Mr. Lydenberg spoke of the great 
opportunity which younger librarians have 
for making progress toward better books 
and binding, and complimented the Library 
Binding Institute on the wisdom of its policy 
of working with librarians, as well as for 
them. 

Alexander Galt, Buffalo Public Library, 
followed Mr. Lydenberg and expressed the 
belief that every library should have one 
centralized authority with full power to act 
on behalf of the care and preservation of 
books. He felt that many librarians and de- 
partment heads know too little about these 
matters and that more training or instruc- 
tion along these lines should be given in 
library schools. 


Herbert S. Hirshberg, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, agreed 
that such instruction should be given in li- 
brary schools and should be supplemented 
by visits to binderies. He explained, how- 
ever, the difficulty of finding sufficient time 
for such training and outlined a project 
that he has under way for filming binding 
processes. 

The importance of binding books properly 
and the fact that old and rare volumes need 
special attention and should not be bound 
in the same way as the ordinary run of 
public library books, were mentioned by 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

Some of the evils of accepting contracts for 
binding, were cited by Anna V. Jennings, 
State Teachers College Library, Kearney, 
Nebraska, who urged school and college li- 
brarians and officials to fight for Class A 
binding. 

John Archer, New York Public Library, 
and chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and Library 
Binding Institute, said that “The joint com- 
mittee has become the group to whom every 
question involving the relations of libraries 
and binders is sent; and the committee is 
able to discuss these questions calmly and 
with the best information it can get. The 
binder need not be afraid to tell the joint 
committee if the librarian might well change 
some ways of doing things; the librarian does 
not have to threaten the binder into im- 
proving his ways.” 

“The binders have been glad to work with 
the joint committee,” J. Vernon Ruzicka, 
representing the binder members of the joint 
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committee, said. We believe that the com- 
mittee really understands our problems and 
tries to be fair to all. The committee is 
making the members of the Library Binding 
Institute “toe the mark,” and is having a 
very good influence on non-member binder- 
ies. Librarians know better now what nct 
to buy and what selling talk to discount. 
The majority of binders are heartily in 
favor of the work of the A. L. A. Book- 
binding Committee and of the joint com- 
mittee.” 

Hiller C. Wellman, Springfield (Mass.) 
City Library Association, recalled that in the 
early days binding was much cheaper than 
it is today, but that it was worthless at any 
price because it gave little or no service. He 
believes that the library profession should 
appreciate all that the library binders have 
done to improve library bindings. 
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Other speakers were William Webb, 
Flint (Mich.) Public Library; Ralph Munn, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; Harold L. 
Hamill, Mt. Vernon (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary; and Mary E. Wheelock, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Following the round table, about thirty 
librarians accepted the invitation of William 
R. Thurman to visit the bindery of the New 
York Public Library, while others, with 
Emily J. Fell, librarian of the Chemists’ 
Club, as guide, viewed the treasures of that 
library. 

So heavy was the consultation schedule 
at the joint committee booth that two, and 
sometimes three, members were kept busy 
for the greater part of the day. The whole 
week at this booth formed a sort of con- 
tinuous round table discussion. 

Eart W. Browninc, Chairman 
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fast forum on October 22, in Toledo, 

Ohio, under the guidance of Nancy 
H. Todd and Russell J. Schunk, when the 
tri-state library convention was in session 
there. Charles M. Mohrhardt and Ralph 
R. Shaw engineered the answering of ques- 
tions. 

During the year, the section codperated 
with the Editorial and Publicity committees 
of the American Library Association, and 
with the Special Libraries Association, by 
exchanging membership lists with its newly 
formed Business Librarians Group. 

For the information of readers, the three 
papers given before the section at Richmond 
in May, 1936, were made available in the 
following publications: Rose L. Vormelker’s 
“Sources of Investment Information for the 
Public,” text in the July, 1936, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, pages 534-40, and the bibliography 
in the 1936 Proceedings, pages 648-58; 
Jerome H. Wilcox’s “Sources of Informa- 
tion about Government Activities” in the 
1936 Proceedings, pages 658-66; and Russell 
J. Schunk’s “Business and Technology Serv- 
ice to Smaller Libraries” in the Wilson 
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Bulletin for October, 1936. The bibliogra- 
phies of Miss Vormelker and Mr. Wilcox 
were reprinted and widely. distributed to 
members of the two library associations. 

The 1937 program of the section was 
made ready by sending to three hundred 
members of the A. L. A. and S. L. A., with 
kindred interests, the following material: 

Lists of subjects and speakers before the 
section, together with the names of officers, 
for the years 1929-36 

A questionnaire inviting suggestions on 
subjects and speakers for the meeting 

A postal card invitation to attend the meet- 
ing of the section 

As “Enduring Values” had been selected 
by the association for its 1937 theme, a brief 
for business and technology, which finance 
culture and leisure, was scheduled for James 
S. Thomas, who ably holds the presidency 
of two technical schools, the Clarkson Me- 
morial College of Technology at Potsdam, 
New York, and the Chrysler Institute of 
Technology at Detroit. Dr. Thomas is an 
experienced educator both in the classics and 
in the engineering field, a rare combina- 
tion. His talks throughout the country 
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are invariably printed and quoted, usually 
verbatim. 

In his address before the section, Dr. 
Thomas proved, with historical and statisti- 
cal facts, that business precedes, produces, 
and supports civilization; that technology 
gives us leisure; and that, when business and 
technology take a toboggan ride, every civil- 
izing force, especially the enduring values of 
culture, suffers. Witness the financial con- 
dition today of art galleries, churches, li- 
braries, museums, and_ schools’ when 
donations, endowments, and taxes have 
dwindled. Dr. Thomas said, in part: 


WHAT THE MACHINE HAS DONE TO 
MANKIND* 


The machine is providing us with new 
occupations and recreations, but it is also 
changing our social and political life, yea, 
verily, affecting our philosophies and reli- 
gious views. And so philosophers and ideal- 
ists are giving the machine fits and soundly 
condemning modern business and industry 
for flaws in our economic system. They 
forget that there are two types of culture in 
the world: an idealistic culture about which 
everyone “raves;” and a materialistic culture 
about which no one “enthuses.” 

The idealistic culture expresses itself in 
the so-called “creative arts.” The material- 
istic culture expresses itself “in business, 
science, invention, and machines which pro- 
vide us with food, clothing, shelter.” In 
addition to providing these prosaic needs, the 
materialistic culture also pays for our ideal- 
istic culture as any taxpayer or philanthropi- 
cally inclined gentleman with a little extra 
change in his pocket can testify. It supported 
Socrates, Plato, and even Aristotle, who had 
the good sense to marry the richest woman 
in Greece. It continues to carry on today— 
as it always has done—by supporting our 
schools, colleges, churches, hospitals, li- 
braries, museums, and art galleries. The 
idealistic culture has always traveled upon 
the back of the materialistic culture for the 
simple reason that, that is the only way it can 
get along. 

The savage, who first discovered the value 
of a trinket he did not own and began to 
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bargain for it, started civilization. We often 
hear it said that business follows civilization. 
It is just the reverse, civilization follows 
business. And the extent of a nation’s cul- 
ture is measured by the ability of the 
business, commerce, and technology of its day 
to pay the bills and carry on. 

Progression from human muscle to modern 
machines is marked by ever increasing 
leisure and the chief characteristic of leisure 
is its cultural possibilities. Today man is 
intelligently tending the machine instead of 
working 90 per cent of his waking hours to 
get the simple, bare necessities of life as 
he was formerly forced to do. The wide use 
of science and invention has given us the most 
miraculous century and a half the world 
ever saw. Our Patent Office in Washington 
is one of the most flourishing institutions in 
western civilization. Between 1790 and 
1930, we raised the income of our country 
from $400,000,000 to $80,000,000,000; we 
raised our net wealth from $500,000,000 to 
$375,000,000,000. Although population has 
grown twenty times as fast here as else- 
where, the United States has provided the 
highest standards of living of any country in 
the world. Since 1914, we have built more 
concrete highways than all other countries 
combined; we produced 92 per cent of the 
automobiles built; and because of the wealth 
created by the machine, we drive 23,000,000 
autos over 600,000 miles of paved roads; we 
have 20,000,000 radios installed in our homes 
and hotels—more than the rest of the world 
possesses. 

When the linotype was invented in 1887, 
typesetters were working twelve to fourteen 
hours a day. By 1903, there were 7,500 
linotypes in use, the working day had been 
reduced to eight hours, wages had increased 
20 per cent, and the death rate of typesetters 
had decreased 30 per cent. 

A commission of Europeans recently 
visited this country for ideas which would 
help them to improve conditions back home. 
They found that the people living in the 
United States—only 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the whole world—had a greater 
purchasing power than all of Europe with 
its 400,000,000 population; that is, this 7 
per cent had created and owned half the 
world’s wealth; that 60 per cent of the 
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world’s minerals were in the United States; 
that 6 per cent of the world’s acreage pro- 
duced half of the world’s food stuffs; that 
we have half of the world’s communications 
facilities and nearly half of the railways and 
electric energy; that this 7 per cent of the 
population enjoyed standards of living which 
enabled them to use half of the world’s 
coffee, rubber, and tin, three-fourths of the 
world’s silks, one-third of the world’s coal, 
and two-thirds of the world’s crude oil. 

I submit that this is a record of historical 
performance, and do not forget that it has 
been reliably estimated that at least 90 per 
cent of our wealth is created by technology. 
This is largely the result of the machine 
working with science. Yet the machine is 
condemned by philosopher, sage, and ig- 
noramus alike. The Bishop of Ripon said 
to students of Birmingham University, “The 
enemy of progress now is not so much the 
beast within man as the machine which has 
him in its grip.” The Reverend H. P. Frost 
dramatically exclaims, “In this age of the 
machine, the shadow of a Frankenstein 
monster falls like a sinister menace across 
the upward pathway of the race.” Austin 
Freeman’s indictment is that, “As the ma- 
chine becomes more efficient, man becomes 
less efficient, less independent, and less self- 
reliant. He becomes more regimented, his 
personal liberty more abated, his resolutions 
weakened, and his sensibilities debased and 
blunted.” Sir Philip Gibbs claims that, “We 
shall have to kill our scientists or reform our 
morals.” I am all for reforming people’s 
morals, but I am willing to give our scientists 
another chance. 

There is nothing new in all this criticism. 
Carlyle hated inventions ; Thackeray despised 
the machine; Tennyson invented new meta- 
phors with which to condemn machines; 
Browning disliked science and could poeti- 
cally exclaim, “God’s in His heaven; all’s 
right with the world,” without at all appre- 
ciating the fact that at the time he made the 
statement his own brother men were dying 
in the streets of London from hunger, cold, 
and lack of sanitation, which a little science 
could easily have prevented. Goethe saw 
red every time he saw a cotton mill, but he 
was not above bedecking himself in the finest 
woolens woven by peasants who labored 


eighteen hours a day to make up the cloth 
in which this intellectual peacock dressed 
himself. 

But intellectuals are not the only people 
who have opposed the advent of the machine. 
In 1838, some school boys wanted to conduct 
a debate upon whether or not railroads 
would be good for Ohio, but the school di- 
rectors refused them the use of the school 
house because, “If God had meant to have 
people riding through the country at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour, he certainly 
would have said something about it in the 
Bible.” That attitude is all apiece with the 
English workmen who smashed the machines 
in 1860 in the factories in England. So it 
goes. Today the machine is anathematized 
by the intelligentsia and those who spend so 
much of their time in formulating a philoso- 
phy of life and write in defense of the poor, 
enslaved, bedeviled, machine-cursed laborer 
so as to drive tender-hearted women to tears 
and reformers to the platform. 

We hear that, “Business adds nothing to 
civilization.” “Big business has ruined the 
country.” “Industrialism and avarice are 
synonymous.” “The market place is no 
place to look for culture’—as though you 
could find it anywhere else. Yet the Phoeni- 
cian caravans brought back an alphabet 
along with their goods. 

The great idealistic culture periods oc- 
curred during and after the best business 
years that nations ever enjoyed. The Peri- 
clean Age in Greece came at a time when 
Greece was trading with a thousand trading 
posts in the Mediterranean basin. The 
golden age of Roman literature came exactly 
at the time when Rome’s commerce was 
farthest flung. When her economic system 
played out, Rome went to ruin and her poets 
and philosophers became only memories. 

As for the United States, no century and 
a half has marked the cultural advance we 
have had since 1790. It has provided higher 
standards of living, unequaled political rights 
and privileges, a degree of social equality, a 
diffusion of opportunities, an amount of reli- 
gious freedom and economic independence 
unprecedented in world history. No nation 
has ever had, or has now, so many of its 
children in school. In 1933, we_ had 
29,500,000 young people in our schools and 
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colleges. They were taught by 1,000,000 
teachers and we spent $3,000,000,000 on 
education alone. That number is approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our total population 
working at what we call idealistic culture. 

In one generation, we have seen the 
twelve-hour working day go, tagged as in- 
human, high school attendance increased 
700 per cent, college attendance increased 
300 per cent, and through libraries, the press, 
extension courses, evening schools, and the 
radio, educational opportunities literally 
hurled at the heads of all. 

Since 1900, our savings in banks and build- 
ing and loan associations increased six times ; 
we multiplied our life insurance over 1200 
per cent; and while this “hard-boiled stuff” 
was going on, charity for philanthropic 
purposes grew to be our tenth ranking 
“industry.” 

So, with all these cultural influences, the 
charge that the machine destroys artistry in 
the product is not true. The truth is that, 
for the first time in history, it is today 
possible for everybody to enjoy some art— 
thanks to the machine. Once, only the few 
could have papered walls. ‘Today, in any 
first-class wall paper shop, you will find the 
finest tapestries of the world reproduced 
by the machine at so mucha roll. Men wear 
more artistic shoes today than did Henry 
VilI—and he was meticulous about his 
shoes. Queen Elizabeth is reputed to have 
worn the first silk stockings. You can go 
into any store today and for fifty cents buy 
amore beautiful pair of stockings than those 
worn by that queen. As a work of art, my 
kitchen range at home is a more beautiful 
piece of furniture than the dressing table of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. There is no sense 
in the charge that the machine is destroying 
art. It is democratizing art. It is placing 
objects, hitherto the prized possessions of 
the few, into the hands of the many and it 
is spreading artistic objects more widely than 
was ever possible before in the history of 
mankind. 

Then critics claim that the machine makes 
robots of men; that “man is handcuffed to 
the machine.” They forget “the man with 
the hoe,” that the man can be “handcuffed” 
toahoe. “Mere automatons” and “tyran- 
Nous technique” are other epithets used 
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against the machine. The truth is that the 
machine is the most altruistic thing in our 
midst. It has freed men from long hours 
of arduous toil and, by presenting him with 
more energy than man ever had before at 
his command, it has given more people more 
leisure in which to enjoy life and to develop 
cultural hobbies than was ever true before 
in all history. It has transferred the burden 
of toil from men to machines, and given men 
some measure of freedom. 

Frankly, the machine has done more to 
rid us of the curse of human slavery than 
all the preaching in the world. Christianity, 
with the message of its Master ringing in 
its ears for nearly two thousand years, 
tolerated human slavery, and many of the 
strong religions of today still wink at slavery. 
“Strike off the shackles” was only a phrase 
until the machine made its appearance. Still, 
slavery of a type persists in countries where 
agriculture is the exclusive economic tech- 
nique. But as machines on the farm in- 
crease, tenantry on the farm decreases. 
Tenantry is a hangover from a certain kind 
of slavery. 

On the slavery count, the machine has 
scored a win. Oscar Wilde said: “Fact is, 
civilization requires slaves. Human slavery 
is wrong, insecure, and demoralizing. On 
mechanical slavery, on the slavery of the 
machine, the future of the world depends.” 

The total number of “machine tenders,” 
according to the last United States census, 
was only 4.5 per cent of our population, or 
13 per cent of all persons employed—which 
is a very small proportion of workers. Be- 
sides, many had vastly superior jobs as to 
pay, hours, and conditions of work than was 
true of the 87 per cent employed in other 
fields. Periclean Greece had 12,000,000 
slaves out of a total population of only 
17,000,000 and these slaves worked as much 
as sixteen and eighteen hours a day to pro- 
duce that “beautifully balanced artistic pe- 
riod of the world’s history.” 

Some critics of the machine have over- 
glorified handicrafts. They speak glibly of 
the “creative freedom” which the handicraft 
worker has in his work. That is great stuff 
if you read history carelessly. For example, 
two hundred years ago London was a handi- 
craft town and the industrial workers had 
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“pride in their work,” according to the in- 
telligentsia, but they also had “disease in 
their systems” according to the British 
census, for the death rate among industrial 
workers then was 50 to the 1,000 population, 
whereas, now that London has become mech- 
anized, the death rate has dropped to only 
12 to 1,000. In the handicraft days, “crea- 
tive freedom” was restricted to a few mas- 
ters. The masses of workmen copied and 
worked in the same frame of mind as the 
men “on the line” work today. The latter 
have the decided advantage of seeing their 
product—an automobile, a great passenger 
engine, or a Queen Mary—finished as the 
result of their collective efforts. 

From the health point, the “machine- 
bound man” has a big advantage. In Eng- 
land, the most industrialized country in the 
world, where the census has been kept for 
the longest time, the healthiest class listed 
are the glue and fertilizer factory workmen. 
The next healthiest class is the electrical 
worker, then come in order preachers, gar- 
deners, farmers, teachers, doctors, and law- 
yers. The least healthy are the authors, 
who write about the machine being so 
unhealthy and how fast it is killing off people. 
Since physical health is close to mental 
health, carping authors and critics of the 
machine might improve their health and cure 
themselves of a lot of choleric nonsense by 
getting jobs in some good factory. I know 
a thread mill that has gone 10,000,000 man- 
hours without a loss-time accident. Health 
and accidents are closely related. Cheops 
is said to have used 100,000 men to build 
one pyramid but each pyramid cost 20,000 
lives. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company some time ago announced the 
lowest death rate in history among its in- 
dustrial policy holders. 

That “the machine throws men out of 
work” is another current charge that is not 
true. Let us take England again. In 1769, 
it required 320 men to weave as much cloth 
as one man could weave in 1840. In 1885, 
one man could weave as much cloth as 700 
men could weave in 1769. Now the man 
in the street wants to know what England 
did with the 699 men “thrown out of work” 
by the knitting machines. Well, in 1830, 
England had 195,000 textile workers. By 
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1914 the number had grown to 689,000. But 
the total population was 23,028,000 in 1830 
and 45,221,615 in 1911. So while the popu- 
lation doubled, textile workers had increased 
nearly three and one-half times—during the 
very time that cloth-weaving machines were 
being perfected. The same experience held 
true for the fourteen engineering trades and 
printing trades in England. While the popu- 
lation increased only 30 per cent in the 
period, 1871 to 1911, the employed in the 
engineering and printing trades increased 
respectively, 260 and 300 per cent. Printers 
worked as hard as they could printing the 
very stuff which told them the printing ma- 
chines were throwing them out of work. 

What about the United States? In spite 
of the fact that its population grew twenty 
times as fast as populations ever grew else- 
where, the facts are as convincing. From 
1870 to 1930, the population increased 218 
per cent and the gainfully employed increased 
291 per cent. In 1875 there were 324 of 
each 1,000 gainfully employed in producing 
goods and services. By 1930, this number 
had grown to 400 in each 1,000. Between 
1900 and 1930, the period of our most rapid 
technological growth, there were created 
20,000,000 new jobs, while the population 
increased only 47,000,000. 

As to the stability of employment, the 
industries most normal in employment today 
are the very industries that have been the 
most highly mechanized, such as textiles, 
printing, paper making, and automobiles; 
whereas the industries lowest in employment 
of normal numbers are the least mechanized, 
such as the service trades, building, foundry, 
machine shops, machinery manufacturing, 
etc. The latter industries require the most 
skilled worker and yet they show a falling 
off in employment, while the mechanized 
industries are climbing back to normal 
numbers. 

It is the business of the machine to make 
jobs, not to deprive men of them. New it 
dustries mean new jobs. One out of every 
seven factory workers today is making things 
that his grandfather never saw. Since 1880 
the eighteen major industries in this country 
are wholly new. They employ a million met 
alone, and additional millions produce 
process raw materials, sell and service the 
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things they make. Somebody has estimated 
reliably that one workman in four owes his 
job to these eighteen new industries, non- 
existent fifty years ago. 

It is interesting to note that growing occu- 
pations add workers and that the vanishing 
occupations lose workers. Between 1920 
and 1930, the nineteen principal growing 
industries gained three times the workers 
that the nineteen vanishing ones lost. 

What happened to the men in these vanish- 
ing occupations? In 1930 there were 321,322 
fewer wheelwrights and diesetters, 74,000 
fewer blacksmiths, and some 75,000 fewer 
dressmakers. The total loss in the nineteen 
declining industries in ten years amounted to 
$00,000. That is a very dark picture, but in 
looking on the other side, we find that the 
increase in the gaining occupations for the 
same period was 2,250,000. Among them 
were 687,000 truck drivers (stable boys con- 
verted), 356,512 mechanics, 428,945 building 
trades and general labor people, 205,899 
printers and glaziers, and some 158,000 hair- 
dressers. Note that all their work was less 
arduous than that of the vanishing occupa- 
tions—so that the working man is improving 
his lot all the while. Furthermore, a federal 
employment census of April, 1930, stated 
that only 4 per cent of the 2,500,000 unem- 
ployed even claimed that they had lost their 
jobs on account of labor-saving machines. 
We do not invent machines to save labor. 
A study of the patents on file in Washington 
reveals the interesting truth that only 16 
per cent of the patents are for labor-saving 
machines and that the other 84 per cent are 
for labor-serving machines which create 
jobs. But how can technology demand more 
labor, some ask. By decreasing cost, by 
improving quality, and by increasing pro- 
duction, the machine makes it possible for 
more people to buy the product—and more 
people to find work. 

What effect has the machine on wages? It 
increases wages, decreases hours of labor, 
and improves working conditions. Real 
Wages is purchasing power in terms of 
goods. Between 1900 and 1935, real wages 
more than doubled and production per 
worker increased 68 per cent—because each 
worker had 331 per cent more horsepower 
equipment. Between 1899 and 1929, pro- 
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duction increased 216 per cent, while wages 
to labor increased 479 per cent. So, the 
machine is not mistreating labor, it is bene- 
fiting it. 

As late as 1934, the wage and salary 
earners received 67.4 per cent of the national 
income, which should enable them to main- 
tain a high standard of living. If the 
machines were scrapped, our standard of 
living would be greatly lowered. Many 
things could not be produced by hand work 
and what could be so produced would re- 
quire 60 per cent of our population. In 
good times, only 40 per cent seek work; the 
other 60 per cent consists of women and 
children. In 1929, we were up to 80 per 
cent of our production capacity. The 
Bureau of Home Economics maintains that 
we need to increase our production 75 per 
cent over 1929 to reach a reasonable stand- 
ard of living for all—so why talk about 
slowing down the machine? 

As to technological unemployment, new 
scientific lines use more jobs than similar old 
ones. The automobile industry uses twice 
over the number of men in proportion to 
our population that wagon and carriage 
factories ever employed. The idea that 
science takes away jobs and that it is the 
root of our social and economic ills, is sheer 
nonsense. Today, a larger proportion of our 
population is engaged in producing goods and 
services than was ever true before. 

For the past eighty years, the period of our 
best technological advance, the gainfully em- 
ployed have outgrown our population in- 
crease in spite of the phenomenal rate at 
which our population grew. Besides, we 
have brought into the gainfully employed 
since 1900 approximately 11,000,000 women, 
and the machine has made it possible to 
absorb this tremendous number of additional 
workers. 

In conclusion, brains plus machines have 
given us more goods, more wealth, more 
comforts, and more cultural advantages 
than any people in all the world ever secured. 
The perfection of the tool marks the upward 
progress of the race from the Stone Age 
to now. 

The machine is a boon to the toiler. For 
the first time in history, it has given him 
some leisure. Reducing the hours of labor 
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is very altruistic, but, someone may ask, 
where will it stop? Never! Before we have 
all the things we want, most of them will be 
worn out or outmoded, because the wants 
of men are limitless. 

Truly the machine has some very tangible, 
positive virtues. First, the machine has a 
stabilizing effect upon industries and 
workers. Employment is continuous and, 
would you believe it, few machine workers 
go insane. But, I am told, 90 per cent of 
the women in asylums in the southeastern 
states are from farms and they suffer 
from melancholia caused by the eternally 
monotonous lives they live. The poets write 
about the beauties of farm life, but they all 
live in Greenwich Village. Secondly, the 
machine is highly educational. It has re- 
duced the physical features of the world to 
such an extent that the world has become 
one neighborly community. The intellec- 
tual, racial, political, and economic prob- 


lems of the world are today common 
problems. Provincialism is no longer pos- 
sible. 


But, unfortunately, we live in an era of 
terrific indictments and weak solutions. Our 
solutions are weak because we are indicting 
the wrong things. Frankly, I am not half 
so disturbed about the profit system, capital- 
ism, our political system, and our social order 
as I am about self-anointed fault finders and 
social reformers who prescribe and dispense 
their allopathic pills as panaceas for every 
slight functional disorder of our economic 
system. 

Business and technology, in view of the 
many benefits with which they so bounti- 
fully provide us, should not need any 
defenders, yet their slave and servant, the 
machine, is the least understood and appre- 
ciated by those who have been its principal 
beneficiaries. I hope, therefore, that this 
short discussion will incline you to condone 
the shortcomings of the machine age and to 
make the most of the enduring values that 
the machine produces in goods and comforts 
and allows us for leisure and culture. 


* * * 


“What Business Men Do in Seeking In- 
formation” was uniquely described by Mar- 
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ian C. Manley, Business Branch, Newark 
(N.J.) Public Library, the next speaker, 


Her paper is printed in full below. 


Miss MANLEY’s PAPER 


Are business men more aware of their 
need, or more in need of information than, 
say, ten years ago? Judging from the replies 
to the survey made by the Business Informa- 
tion Study Committee, this awareness has 
increased definitely. 

Due to the educational influence of the 
government search-light on business, and to 
the effects of the economic depression, busi- 
ness men have realized that now, more than 
ever, they must analyze their procedure in 
the light of all available information so as 
to make effective plans. As one man said, 
“The recent demands of government de- 
partments for information have, of course, 
greatly increased the burdens on business in 
general, and the search for information be- 
comes a real problem.” 

The problems to be faced are indicated 
in this answer, “The tremendous increase in 
the number of new synthetic products, 
in our industry, has caused quite a demand 
for information of a somewhat technical 
character in connection with the use of these 
products. Because of the decrease in busi- 
ness these past years, it has been necessary 
to keep fully informed as to methods and 
equipment which would help us to reduce 
costs, both of manufacture and of account 
ing records, etc. We have been compelled, 
also, to follow general conditions mud 
more closely, in our sales work.” Perhaps 
this state of mind is summed up in these 
words, “Due to keener competition and the 
greater necessity of dealing with facts, we 
are feeling the need of securing accurate 
information in our organization.” 

These points of view are typical of those 
held by business men who are now trying 
both to recover the lost ground of the past 
few years and to see that the plans for the 
future are better than those that prevailed 
in the past. 

As in a paper presented before the Special 
Libraries Association and printed in the July- 
August, 1937, issue of Special Libraries, the 
type of information business men need wa 
discussed, we need not repeat that data here. 
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The problem that concerns us, however, is, 
since business men need information con- 
stantly, where do they turn to find it? 

The Business Information Study Com- 
mittee found in studying the data supplied 
by five hundred companies that perhaps 30 
per cent had adequately maintained in- 
formation agencies in the hands of business 
librarians, effectively codrdinating the in- 
formation problems and demands of those 
companies. Such companies turn first to 
their special librarian when information 
problems arise. 

Procedure of this type is indicated by this 
statement: “When officers of this bank are 
in need of technical, economic, or business 
information not ordinarily accessible to them, 
they turn to the bank’s research department 
and reference library. This department 
specializes in gathering desired data from 
all sources. ‘The bank librarian is responsi- 
ble for securing, distributing, and preserving 
information on a wide variety of subjects in 
which the officers of the bank are interested.” 
Again, another company says: “We have our 
own library of many hundred books on sub- 
jects pertaining to the insurance business; 
therefore, we consult the librarian on our 
own staff for much material. She, in turn, 
uses the local and state libraries almost 
daily in searching for answers to questions 
put to her.” 

Just what the special librarian does de- 
pends on her opportunities. In cities where 
there are many information centers, such 
as New York, with its special libraries, the 
librarian will have direct contacts with the 
leading sources of information on many sub- 
jects, and through her codperative work in 
the Special Libraries Association, will feel 
free to call on other special librarians for 
assistance. In a city like Cleveland, where 
there are not so many special libraries, but 
where there is an unusually well equipped 
business information bureau in the public 
library, the special librarian will turn first 
to this library in seeking information. 

While only 30 per cent of the companies 
surveyed have special libraries, this percent- 
age is increasing. Many business men are 
realizing that they must do more in organiz- 
ing information for their own use; more and 
more of them are engaging these information 
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experts just as they engage accounting, engi- 
neering, and legal experts to deal with 
problems in their respective fields. 

Business is offering a tempting field for 
the librarian because of the opportunity to 
associate directly with keen minds in their 
search for information that has a vital bear- 
ing on everyday life, material that will mean 
the difference between static or progressive 
industry. This is not the general, imper- 
sonal work that many of us wish, but on the 
other hand, it enables those engaged in it to 
make a contribution to industry that comes 
from an intimate knowledge of its problems. 
Not the least of the rewards is the recogni- 
tion given by executives to the contribution 
made by this information expert or special 
librarian. As a vice president of one of our 
biggest financial concerns said to me the 
other day, “Our library is the life stream 
of our institution. Our work begins there 
in the morning and does not end there until 
night.” What the librarian and her corps 
of assistants mean to her company is effec- 
tively expressed in these words, and that li- 
brary does not stand alone in recognition of 
their work. The field of the business libra- 
rian is, therefore, particularly interesting for 
all who wish to work for progress in the next 
few years. 

In this 30 per cent just discussed are the 
companies having well organized methods 
for treating information. ‘Their problems 
are simple. On the other hand, what do 
those companies without organized informa- 
tion agencies do when they need data? 

Several treatments of the problem are in- 
dicated by these notes. Some of the informal 
but confident methods are these: “We have 
in our employ a number of college graduates, 
and on those occasions when necessary in- 
formation is not easily obtainable, we turn 
the matter over to one of these men. They 
are familiar with sources of almost every 
kind of specialized knowledge ;” and, “When 
the president wants information, he sees his 
secretary who in turn gets in touch with 
the proper department. In any event, the 
president will get his information.” 

A more comprehensive approach to the 
problem is indicated by this reply: “When 
we need technical, economic, or business in- 
formation, we turn to such sources as our 
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trade publications, national business weeklies, 
and business surveys. For instance, we take 
continuously such publications as The Na- 
tion’s Business, Business Week, Kiplinger’s 
Washington Letter, the Wall Street Journal, 
and all of our own trade magazines in the 
jewelry and electrical field. Periodically, 
we obtain sales statistics from such publish- 
ers as McGraw-Hill and from the Whole- 
sale Jewelers Association, and we often 
make use of the Babson Reports, Brookmire, 
etc. On technical information, we study 
recently issued patents on which we have a 
service coming here, including all new pat- 
ents related to our business, as they are 
granted. We have, on occasion, referred 
to Yale University scientific departments, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
so on. We have several graduate electrical 
and mechanical engineers who have ready 
reference to their universities.” 

Another says: “When we need informa- 
tion, we turn to the regularly constituted 
associations of the industry, the economic 
research bureaus whose reliability is never 
questioned; but, above all, to the statistics 
and other data supplied by the departments 
and bureaus of the federal government at 
Washington, and in some instances to uni- 
versity centers whose work has been con- 
sidered reliable.” 

The Business Information Study Com- 
mittee’s survey indicates that first and fore- 
most in the eyes of any business man comes 
the trade press as a source of information. 
Next to this come special economic services 
and trade associations. The special eco- 
nomic services naturally are in frequent 
demand for information use, since they fur- 
nish, in one place, information and important 
data on any number of different problems 
affecting business. The trade press and the 
trade associations, however, rank so high 
with the business man because their whole 
existence is based on a consideration of 
similar problems, and contact with the editors 
or with the executives means contact with 
minds that have been sharpened by en- 
counters with many others in the same field. 
These editors or executives can pass on to 
the puzzled industrialist the experience here 
and there that may be of benefit. The tre- 
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mendous growth of the trade press and the 
fine quality achieved in many of these publi- 
cations are a reflection of this important 
function. 

The industrialist’s reason for using these 
journals more than their public libraries js 
apparent because both the trade journals and 
the trade association bring themselves con- 
stantly to the attention of the business man 
and present for his use the selective data 
applicable to his particular problem. For 
that reason, their value to the industrialist 
is extraordinary. 

We have seen something of the industrial- 
ist’s reliance on special information sources, 
but what is his reaction to the public 
library? As a first port of call in time of 
need, only 20 per cent of the people answer- 
ing the survey give the public library a 
thought. There are many reasons for this, 
As one man said: “When we want more 
technical information than our own organi- 
zation has in its own personnel, we generally 
go to engineers who are specialists in the 
line we want to inquire about. We do not 
depend much on any library because nearly 
all of the technical publications have become 
out of date and unreliable between the time 
they are published and the time we need 
their use.” Another said: “Our need for 
business information of the type that can 
usefully be supplied by a local library covers 
such fields as statistics of foreign trade, both 
for the United States and for other coun- 
tries, statistics of production, sales, and 
market for this and other countries, adequate 
directories of business houses for the use of 
the sales department, and technical informa- 
tion on various phases of business and 
industry. We find also a growing need for 
information on the activities of government 
departments, both here and abroad, but have 
some doubts whether a public library is well 
enough equipped, as a rule, to follow the 
frequent changes that are made in govert- 
mental regulations.” 

On the other hand, there is the Providence 
executive who secures information in this 
way: “Most of the economic information we 
need is obtained from the _ investment 
manuals, the financial periodicals, and the 
financial papers to which we subscribe regu- 
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larly. In a small minority of instances we 
seek assistance from the business branch of 
the public library. Although it is in a 
minority of cases, the number of times we 
call upon the library is fairly large. The 
service we have gotten from the library has 
been extremely valuable and in every way 
prompt and efficient.” 

Another point of view is expressed thus: 
“We make use of the public library when- 
ever the information wanted falls beyond the 
field in which we have been collectors, and 
we have always found the service efficient 
and agreeable. However, since it is our 
practice whenever we find that we have any 
considerable use for any particular book or 
service to purchase it, our use of the library 
has been quite limited.” 

It has been encouraging to note that many 
of the industrialists who have spoken en- 
thusiastically of their public library service 
are in cities where specially developed 
business information service is given. In- 
dianapolis, Boston, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Detroit—the business 
departments of their libraries all get special 
recognition. In Boston, for example, the 
business branch has been established only 
ten years or so, but it is firmly established 
in the regard of the community. As one 
firm said: “When we need technical, eco- 
nomic, or business information, we are apt 
to turn to one or more of the retail trade 
organizations, such as the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association or the Retail Re- 
search Association. However, we often use 
the Kirstein Memorial Library which is a 
business branch of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. While we do have a library of our 
own, directly pertaining to the retail busi- 
ness, for general information on business or 
economics we would refer to the Kirstein 
Memorial Library.” 

Cleveland, nearer the center of the con- 
tinent, established a business information 


service under the direction of one who has 


had experience both in special and in public 
libraries. Of this business department a 
Cleveland banker writes: “When we need 
technical, economic, or business information, 
we turn to our own department of research 
and economics and if we cannot secure there 
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what we want, we seek the aid of the busi- 
ness information bureau of the public li- 
brary which is exceptionally efficient and 
resourceful.” 

Going farther west to Minneapolis, we 
find an interesting point of view expressed: 
“Since the business and municipal branch 
of the public library is near our office, and 
has a very complete collection of books, 
pamphlets, and clippings, as well as a very 
efficient and well informed staff, we depend 
on that library rather than attempt to build 
up a collection of our own.” 

Such comment and appreciation is a 
pleasant feature of our work in business 
branches or departments. We realize it is 
not peculiar to such work but it may be 
more frequent and specific than in other 
parts of library work and it comes from 
taxpayers. 

The data presented here show that the 
business man has as his chief reference 
sources the trade press, special services, and 
trade association publications. If he can 
have these special services handled for him 
by an information expert or special librarian, 
his work is made that much easier. If be- 
sides this, he has in the public library a 
special business collection where the services, 
the magazines, the directories, the books that 
he needs are available in one place and he 
may have quick access to them, he will sup- 
port the public library whole heartedly. We 
have seen that business men want informa- 
tion and need expert service in getting it. 
These data show that the public library in 
those cities where special information de- 
partments have been established to make life 
easier for the business man can in turn 
rely on them for support, since business men 
are more than ever awake to the necessity for 
these reservoirs of information. 

What, then, is the part the public library 
proposes to play in this development? Mr. 
Paul Cherington, in talking before the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, said that some 
statistically-minded friend of his had told 
him that it cost a $20,000 executive $60 in 
time cost to read the average book. While 
this need not be taken too seriously, we must 
remember that the business man needs in- 
formation in the most easily assimilated form 
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because his decisions must be made constantly 
and rapidly. 

Business library service is not difficult. It 
requires common sense, selective ability, a 
willingness to get down to the bare bones of 
essential information, and determination to 
make that information accessible without red 
tape. Whether a library has much or little 
for the business man, what it has should be 
up to date, adequate, and where it can be 
found with the least possible delay. If this 
is the case and the business man or his in- 
formation expert secures in his public library 
up-to-date and readily available material, 
the librarian may rely on the business man’s 
support with taxpayers. This has been true 
in Newark. It may be true elsewhere. But 
the basic necessity in this situation is to have 
such data as the business man needs, easily 
accessible. If this is the case, we may rest 
assured of his support. 


* *k * 
The third paper by Granville Meixell, 


Columbia University Library, dealt with 
first sources that enable public libraries to 
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direct and to assist business men to solve 
some of the many problems that confront 
them. She also explained the merits of the 
Technical Book Review Index—a most excel- 
lent buying guide for both medium-sized 
and large libraries, published by the Special 
Libraries Association for $5 a year. 

Although the meeting was set for 8:30 
P.M. on Friday, June 25, the attendance was 
over one hundred and fifty. The secretary's 
report showed a healthy increase in mem- 
bership in spite of the usual quota of arrears, 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$150.99 from the yearly dues of $1 after 
minor expenses had been paid. 


New Orricers ELECTED 


The officers for 1937-38 are: Chairman, 
Oscar E. Norman, The Peoples Gas, Light, 
and Coke Company, Chicago; vice chairman, 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, De- 
troit, Michigan; secretary, Dorothy F, 
Ware, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; treasurer, Margaret Blakely, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 

MarcGaretT BLAKELY, Secretary 


(atalog Section 


r \ HE Catalog Section had three meet- 
ings: the general session, the Large 
Libraries Round Table, and the 

Small Libraries Round Table. Grace P. 


Fuller, Yale University Library, New 


Haven, Connecticut, presided at the general 
session and the Large Libraries Round 
Table; Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, at the Small Libraries 
Round Table. 


GENERAL SESSION 


This meeting was held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 23, in the auditorium of the 
Cathedral High School, and combined the 
annual business meeting and the presentation 
of two papers on the theme of the conference, 
“Enduring Values.” 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 


The report of the secretary-treasurer was 
accepted as read. It said, in part, that the 
section had: 

227 new members 


18 reinstated members 

812 total number of active members 

Of these 812 members, there are now 30 
life members, 24 of whom have paid their 
dues in full. The financial report is as fol- 
lows: 


Receipts: 


Carried over from 1935-36 ...... $ 466.53 
Dues from regional groups at 5 

rr 
Dues for life memberships 
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Ce A. ie ne ncceerken ene 514.50 
Interest on the year’s account .... 4.91 
sche wrcceadinvaban eee saa $1,129.39 


Disbursements: 
To A. L. A. for the subsidy on 

Waearbeek Me. So accscccverces $ 200.00 
ToA. L.A. for two Yearbooks, the 

money for which was paid to the 

section during 1935-36 


itwaabas 4.00 
Sending out 1,500 notices for dues 

and requests for biographical data 

for the Yearbook’s directory ... 51.52 
Note paper for the treasurer’s ac- 

ST ONE becccnccsceneeenses .20 
DE dnchicnekenksaeiketendies $ 255.72 


Balance on hand, June 19, 1937 ..$ 873.67 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
Wyllis E. Wright, New York Public Li- 


brary, chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee, reported as follows: 

During the past year, the Publications 
Committee has prepared for publication the 
Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 6. 
This Yearbook has been printed by the 
A. L. A. and is now ready for distribution. 

At the Denver meeting of the section, it 
was decided that each Yearbook should be 
built around a central theme. This year 
the theme selected was “Centralized and 
Codperative Cataloging.” In addition to the 
papers on this subject which were read be- 
fore the section last year, original papers 
were solicited from members who were es- 
pecially qualified to discuss certain aspects 
of the question. Some other papers on cata- 
loging problems, which were brought to the 
attention of the committee, were also in- 
cluded. The bibliography of cataloging and 
classification, abstracts of library school 
theses, and statement of organization of the 
section are included as in previous years. 

The major change in this year’s Yearbook 
is in the directory. Instead of a directory 
of all catalogers who are members of the 
A. L. A., this list is now restricted to those 
who are members of this section, but for all 
those listed, a full statement of educational 
and professional experience has been given. 
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We hope that this innovation will meet with 
the approval of the membership. 

The chairman desires to take this oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the section to the necessity of having 
a good selection of material from which the 
contents of the Yearbook can be chosen. If 
any of you know of any work which is being 
done in the fields in which the section is 
interested, which would be suitable for in- 
clusion in the Yearbook, you are most earn- 
estly requested to bring it to the attention 
of the members of the Publications Commit- 
tee or of the officers of the section. The 
committee needs the help of the entire section 
to produce a Yearbook of which we can all 
be proud. 


REGIONAL GROUPS 


Esther A. Smith, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Regional Groups and consequently 
of the Advisory Council of the section, re- 
ported on the activities of both. She an- 
nounced the recent addition of two regional 
groups, making a total of fourteen. After 
a preliminary meeting in January, on April 
10, the Regional Group of Catalogers for 
Northern California formally organized and 
adopted a constitution. In June an organi- 
zation called the Nashville Catalogers, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, expressed a desire to 
affiliate with the Catalog Section. Four 
meetings of this group had already been held, 
with programs of papers and informal dis- 
cussions. 

The twelve older groups have reported 
twenty-two meetings, with a total attendance 
of over a thousand. The programs have 
included papers and discussions on codpera- 
tion, union catalogs, code revision, the po- 
litical situation as it affects libraries, and 
foreign libraries. Each year sees an increase 
in appreciation of the value of regional 
groups. 


“REFER FROM” REFERENCES 


As chairman of the Committee on “refer 
from” references in the Library of Congress 
subject headings, Miss Smith then reported 
in part: 

In January the committee learned of the 
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projected filming, for the National Archives, 
of the Library of Congress card file of ref- 
erences, the film to become the property of 
the Library of Congress, with the probability 
that it could be rented by libraries through- 
out the country. It had been hoped that 
information as to the cost of renting this 
film, and the approximate cost of transfer- 
ring the references to cards, might be avail- 
able at this time. Unavoidable delays in the 
beginning of the work, now in progress, have 
made this impossible. 

Provided the film becomes the basis of 
such lists for libraries, the question of addi- 
tions due to new headings arose. The chief 
of the Catalog Division of the Library of 
Congress was asked if these could be in- 
cluded in the list of additions and changes 
in the future. A recent letter from Mr. 
Leavitt reports: “We experimented with the 
printing of ‘refer from’ references in con- 
nection with list 35 of additions and changes 
(January-March, 1937), going so far as to 
draw off several proofs of these. To my 
regret, I found that it would not be feasible 
to print at present.” 

That the Catalog Division of the Library 
of Congress is interested and will do what 
it can, is evident. Whether it is necessary 
for the section to continue to keep in touch 
with the Catalog Division is for the section 
to decide. The committee, if continued, can 
secure all possible information regarding the 
film and its costs, but these details could 
be obtained directly, by any library inter- 
ested, from John Russell, of the National 
Archives. 

The regular printing of these references 
must surely come sometime. In the mean- 
time, the film may serve as a very useful 
substitute. 


Supyect HEADINGS 


Sarita Robinson, State University of Iowa 
Libraries, lowa City, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Subject Headings, reported on the 
work of the committee in collecting new 
headings being used and in publishing them 
in the Wilson Bulletin. The quality and 
length of these lists depends entirely on the 
material received by the committee. To 
make the lists of greater value, catalogers 
should see to it that their new headings are 
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sent to the committee. <A few lists on special 
subjects were received by the committee and 
are available for loan. These have been 
listed in the Wilson Bulletin. 


FINANCE 


The report of the special Finance Com- 
mittee was made by its chairman, Dorothy 
Cook, of the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York City. This committee, consisting of 
the seven district chairmen of the section, 
reported the general feeling of the members, 
that a larger membership rather than in- 
creased dues was the answer to the section’s 
financial problems. This committee had 
recommended the inclusion of the biographi- 
cal directory of the members of the section 
in the Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 

M. Ruth MacDonald, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, read the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, which 
consisted of Emily Hollowell, University of 
Chicago Libraries, chairman, Elizabeth E. 
Wilson, Public Library, Cincinnati, and Miss 
MacDonald. The report was accepted and 
the officers, who are named at the end of 
this report, were unanimously elected. 


CaTALoc CopE REVISION 


An informal report on the work of the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee was made 
by its chairman, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
University of Michigan. The two-year 
program of the committee really began last 
September, when Nella Jane Martin was 
appointed as executive assistant with head- 
quarters in the Library of Congress. Since 
that time mimeographed rules have been pre- 
pared for criticism by the committee and the 
specialized work has been carried on by sub- 
committees. In formulating the new rules, 
various foreign codes, especially the rules of 
the Vatican Library, and the wishes of the 
British Library Association, are being con- 
sidered. A recent development which is of 
interest in this connection is the publication 
of the Pan-American Union of uniform rules 
of practice in cataloging. Published in 1936, 
it is a plan for uniform rules of cataloging 
for the South American countries, and fol- 
lows very closely our A. L. A. rules and 
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those of the Library of Congress. It has 
been adopted by committees of all the South 
American countries and means that the en- 
tire American continent will be closer to- 
gether on cataloging rules than it has ever 
been before. 

The two papers which were read at this 
meeting will be printed in full in the Cata- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook and are 
therefore given here in greatly abridged 
form. Wyllis E. Wright spoke on: 


SoME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN 
CATALOGING* 


“The theme chosen for this year’s con- 
ference is ‘enduring values,’” he said. “At 
first sight it might seem that this supplied no 
stimulating suggestion for a meeting of cata- 
logers. We are notoriously a breed which 
looks with horror and disdain at the work 
of its predecessors and insists that its own 
recataloging represents the summit of human 
wisdom as applied to library catalogs. But 
in spite of our delight in undoing today the 
work which we laboriously did last year, I 
believe that there are certain lasting prin- 
ciples which have been found most useful 
in library cataloging and which are not sub- 
ject to change even though the rules which 
attempt to apply those principles to specific 
books are reworded from time to time. 

“A year ago Miss Julia Pettee published 
a paper on the history of our rules of author- 
ship entry. This traced the development in 
library cataloging practice of three main 
principles, the recognition of the literary unit, 
the attribution of authorship for preferred 
main entry, and the entry for titles under 
the first word not an article. What she has 
done from the historical point of view, this 
paper will do analytically. From a consid- 
eration of the rules laid down in the A. L. A. 
code I shall attempt to uncover the guiding 
principles of our cataloging practice. What 
tules do we have which are so securely based 
on sound theory that they will stand intact 
for the future? Which rules are changing 
or changeable, and need to be carefully exam- 
ined before inclusion in a new code?” 

The entire section of this paper which 
analyzed the rules for entry has been omitted 





* Abridged. 


because of the limits of space and the im- 
possibility of abridging it satisfactorily. This 
analysis outlined the principles on which our 
rules are based in the light of their develop- 
ment, pointed out exceptions to the rules, and 
in some cases suggested the elimination of 
the exceptions. Mr. Wright discussed both 
the choice and form of entry, the fulness of 
title, and secondary entries. In conclusion, 
he said: 

“There should not be, in the immediate 
future, any great change in the fundamental 
outlines of our cataloging technique. The 
vast amount of work involved in any shifting 
of rules makes necessary the greatest for- 
bearance for what is already in existence. 
The major principles which have been dis- 
cussed in this paper will continue to hold 
good for our dictionary catalogs. Minor 
exceptions, which do not depend for their 
validity on fundamental values, may be 
changed, in the realization that definite rules 
without exceptions are, in the long run, easier 
for the public as well as for the cataloger. 
There are also certain possible alterations in 
our catalogs which may necessitate changes 
in our technique. 

“Our largest libraries are experiencing 
trouble with card catalogs. The almost in- 
soluble difficulties of filing five or ten million 
cards, and the ever-present threat of the 
wearing out of the cards in a catalog of that 
size, are drawing attention again to the ad- 
vantages of a printed book catalog. There 
has seemed to be, in the past few years, a 
distinct possibility of a return to a printed 
catalog for listing all books before a certain 
date. 

“At present, however, the advances in the 
application of microphotography have made 
it possible that the complete catalogs of some 
of the big libraries may be reproduced on 
film, and a card catalog kept up for public 
use only for the most important works and 
recent accessions. Such a catalog on film, 
since it depends on a master card catalog, 
which would have to be kept up for future 
editions, would probably continue the present 
cataloging tradition. 

“Another possibility is represented by the 
growing importance of union catalogs. 
These are usually author catalogs only, and 
an attempt to construct a dictionary catalog 
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on the basis of the present fifteen million 
cards in the Union Catalog at Washington 
rather staggers the imagination. If these 
union catalogs become frequent enough to 
influence our regular practice, we may ex- 
pect a growth of cataloging rules in two 
directions. The rules governing the decision 
on main entry will be tightened. There will 
be fewer places where any choice can be 
given as to which entry will be considered 
the most important. Latitude on such points 
is permissible in a dictionary catalog, where 
added entries are present to direct the 
searcher from any possible avenue of ap- 
proach. In the second place, we may expect 
a return to certain rules which were for- 
merly favored. For those works where an 
added entry or a subject entry (according 
to our present standards) is the most useful 
card in the catalog, the main entry may cease 
to be the author entry. Concordances may 
again be entered under the author con- 
cordanced, and librettos under the composer. 
If one entry only is permitted, rigid insistence 
on strict authorship must be given up. 
“The best exposition which I have met of 
‘enduring values’ in cataloging was made by 
Mr. Martel: “True economy is to make an 
entry which answers the purposes for which 
persons to whom books are necessary con- 
sult catalogs, and bibliographies when the 
catalogs fail: an entry not ornate and elab- 
orate, but correct, complete, and, withal, as 
concise as possible. It may to advantage 
include subject headings and classification 
symbols, translatable at pleasure into terms 
of other systems if desired. Once you have 
such a card, then the book is cataloged for 
good; it need not be done over and over 
again. You may then make brief entries 
from it for any kind of finding list or bulletin 
you like, reducing it to the lowest terms, but 
still accurate in all its elements. With dupli- 
cate printed cards you may combine these 
units into single library catalogs, into na- 
tional, international, universal catalogs.’ 
Such cards can be prepared only by the 
rigorous application of consistent rules. 
“But it must be recognized that by ‘en- 
during values’ catalogers cannot mean abso- 
lute and eternal values. The catalog is an 
instrument, a tool, and the value of any tool 
lies in the uses to which it may be put. I 
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believe that, in the long run and over the 
widest front, the most consistent catalog is 
the most useful, but its value lies in its 
usefulness and not in its consistency. The 
final test of any rule in our code must be 
its success in bringing together the book and 
the person who needs that book.” 

Mr. Wright was followed by T. Franklin 
Currier, Harvard College Library, whose 
paper was entitled: 


PERMANENCE THROUGH CHANGE* 


It has at times been said that a book 
should be cataloged in so permanent a fash- 
ion that the work will never have to be 
repeated. I do not believe it. Or rather, I 
should say that if such permanence is pos- 
sible, the expense is often out of all propor- 
tion to the resulting value. Take, for ex- 
ample, a small collection of books on a given 
topic or by a given writer. Simple cataloging 
will describe the collection adequately. Sud- 
denly this small collection is increased fifty 
or a hundredfold. You who have repeat- 
edly been through this experience well know 
that the more complicated demands of the 
larger collection automatically make obsolete 
the work formerly done on the smaller col- 
lection; and yet not only has this earlier and 
less expert work been entirely adequate while 
it lasted, but the more complicated and more 
skilful work could not have been applied 
earlier to the older collection without the 
added knowledge derived from the presence 
and completeness of the new. 

The fresh demands of modern research 
and the obsolescent scholarship of a previous 
day require a constant process of pruning. 

Turning from the subject aspect of the 
card catalog to the permanence of main en- 
try cards, it is only too true that here again 
new researches and new discoveries necessi- 
tate renewal, and it is noticeable that in the 
matter of the individual title simplicity is 
more enduring than amplification of detail. 
When we pile up minute bibliographical de- 
scription, we are in danger, as the saying 
goes, of “putting out our heads to be hit,” 
and this often at undue expense and without 
sufficient recompense. Here is where skill 
must be used in distinguishing the needs of 


* Abridged. 
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the library catalog from those of the bib- 
liography, where a well defined and circum- 
scribed subject may safely be analyzed by 
the expert specialist with minute study and 
registering of detail. The more that our 
catalog entries are prepared with extreme 
bibliographical detail, the more liable are 
they to be made obsolete in the light of each 
newly published bibliography. 

We have to this point been confining our 
discussion to the catalog, showing how the 
permanent value of the catalog as a whole 
is obtained by constant renewal of the com- 
ponent parts. What is the situation regard- 
ing shelf classification of books? Can we be 
too sure that the present American closely 
classified system is to be the system of the 
future? What will be the effect of present 
experiments in making available to research 
enormous masses of books and manuscripts 
through processes of reproduction other than 
printing ? 

But even should there be no fundamental 
change in the present system of closely classi- 
fied collections, there cannot help but be a 
perpetual recasting of individual sections as 
old topics change their relationship to others, 
and as new and comprehensive collections 
replace old and inadequate handfuls of books. 


Here again the enduring value of a scholar’s 
library is closely linked with perpetual 
changes within its bounds. 

There is a further aspect of our work 
which in itself clearly points to a certain 
unavoidable degree of impermanence. The 
use made of current books and pamphlets, 
and particularly of ephemeral material, dif- 
fers in its very nature from the use that will 
be made of the same material a half century 
hence when it no longer casts light on cur- 
rent problems but is a record of the past. 

Let us consider now the attitude of the 
individual working in a library toward this 
ever changing process through which per- 
manent values are constructed. The fear 
that the results of today’s planning and 
laboring are to be revised and perhaps upset 
by the future generation must not turn us 
in discouragement from conscientiously and 
carefully putting our best efforts into the 
perfecting of our present tasks. There is 
ample achievement in serving well the re- 
quirements of today, and future permanent 
values are best served by present excellence. 

Only by steady growth in scholarship and 
experience, and by specialization, can we 
maintain the excellence of our work and 
build a solid foundation for the future. 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the section’s Large Li- 
braries Round Table was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 23, in the auditorium of 
the Cathedral High School. 

Dorothy Jeanne Hill, National Archives, 
Washington, D.C., read a paper which sum- 
marized a study she had made for her thesis 
at the University of Illinois Library School, 
which was devoted to: 


MonocrapH SERIES: THEIR CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND THEIR CATALOG REcoRDs* 


“About one-tenth of the cards in stock at 
the Library of Congress are for publications 
in series.” This statement, made by the 
Card Division of the Library of Congress 
in its List of Series of Publications for 
Which Cards Are in Stock, started me on a 
study of the problems involved in the classi- 





* Abridged. 


fication and the cataloging of monographic 
series. 

Since little was found in print in library 
literature concerning the practices of li- 
braries with regard to the handling of such 
publications, the study resulted in a question- 
naire which was sent to twenty-five libraries, 
including university, public, and special ref- 
erence, whose size and organization would 
warrant rather definite decisions regarding 
the handling of this series material. 
Twenty-four of these libraries codperated 
with me and returned the questionnaire. 
The types of series specifically mentioned in 
the questionnaire are subject and publishers’ 
book series, lecture series, serials of a mono- 
graphic nature, and collected works of an 
author. 

It was quite obvious from an analysis of 
the replies received that all the practices of 
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the libraries involved are based upon more 
or less flexible policies which exist in most 
libraries, and which vary with the purpose 
and the scope of the collections. Present 
practices are largely dependent upon the 
practices established earlier, the type and the 
organization of the library, the type of the 
series, and the use to be made of the mono- 
graphs. 

It may be said that the types of publica- 
tions usually classified together as a mono- 
graphic set are, first, numbered series, es- 
pecially those which are acquired on a con- 
tinuation order or received regularly, and 
which are on the same subject; second, un- 
numbered series which are all on one sub- 
ject or on closely allied subjects; third, 
collected or complete works of an author 
which are published as a set, especially if 
there is more than one title in a volume; 
and, fourth, series whose arrangement within 
the series or whose form of publication is 
such that the volumes should be kept to- 
gether. Analytical entries, whether author, 
title, or subject, may or may not be made, 
depending upon the type, size, and organiza- 
tion of the library and the probable use to be 
made of the monograph or monographs. 

Series of publications which are usually 
classified separately are, first, unnumbered 
series; second, series whose volumes are pur- 
chased individually; and, third, series which 
. are on widely different subjects. 

There is a definite tendency on the part of 
university libraries to classify the works of 
an author together, while the public libraries 
tend to classify them separately. The vol- 
umes in series classified separately are listed 
under the series title if the volumes are 
numbered or if the complete series will be 
received. Contents are given for all series 
classified together, only for those series 
whose volumes are unnumbered, or only for 
those volumes for which analytics are made. 
The series note is added to all cards for each 
volume in every series. The series informa- 
tion as given in the volume may be shortened 
or supplemented in the series note, but fol- 
lows the general order and form as in the 
volume. The editor's name may be re- 
tained if useful or needed, but is given in 
secondary fulness. The series entry is made 
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under the latest title, with the editor’s name, 
in secondary fulness, given in the phraseology 
of the first volume cataloged. 


* * * 


After an open discussion on the problems 
summarized in Miss Hill’s paper, especially 
by representatives of the libraries which had 
answered her questionnaire, John R. Russell, 
National Archives, as chairman of the Co- 
operative Cataloging Committee, read the 
following report: 


THE WorkK OF THE COOPERATIVE CATA- 
LOGING COMMITTEE 


The history of the codperative cataloging 
project and descriptions of the work of the 
Coéperative Cataloging Committee have 
been fully presented by Keyes D. Metcalf, 
the first chairman of the committee, in re- 
ports read before the Catalog Section, and 
printed in its Yearbooks. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to summarize the work of the 
committee and to indicate the present status 
and the outlook for the future of the co- 
operative cataloging service. The original 
plans for the work have been followed with 
only slight modifications, and the purpose of 
the project, to provide catalog cards for 
monographs in series and foreign books not 
cataloged by the Library of Congress, has 
not been changed. 

From the beginning, the analysis of mono- 
graph series has received greater emphasis 
and attention than the preparation of cards 
for individual books. During the four years 
from 1933 through 1936, the original period 
for which the General Education Board 
made its grant, the committee received copy 
from 37 cooperating libraries, and prepared 
cards for 19,473 titles. Of this number, 
approximately two-thirds were analytics for 
monographs in series and one-third were 
separate book titles. It also obtained 2,732 
entries which were not printed, but were 
placed in the Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress. It has been the policy to be- 
gin the analysis of a series with the current 
issues, and later, if the number of orders 
justified it, to analyze the earlier issues. In 
the first four years, the committee undertook 
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the analysis of 528 series, five or more li- 
braries having indicated their desire to ob- 
tain analytic cards for those series. In 
addition, the committee considered, and in 
some cases began work on, gI series, which 
were later taken over for analysis by the 
Library of Congress as part of its regular 
work. The committee continues to distribute 
lists of new series and undertakes the anal- 
ysis of those for which a sufficient number 
of orders are received. Since the publication 
by the Library of Congress of the List of 
Series of Publications for Which Cards Are 
in Stock. First Supplement, 1932-1934, the 
committee has added 60 series to the list of 
those it is analyzing. While the average 
number of orders per series is between 8 and 
9, in a few cases the committee has as many 
as 40 or 50 orders for a series. 

During 1936 considerable progress was 
made in analyzing two difficult series: Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica and Migne’s 
Patrologia. Both sets require so much re- 
search work that the saving to the libraries 
by having them analyzed codperatively is 
much greater than it is for other series. At 
the A. L. A. conference in Richmond, the 
committee arranged a discussion meeting on 
the cataloging of music and, as a result, 13 


music series are now being analyzed by the 
committee. 
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to be an important part of the work of the 
committee. Copy has been supplied for 
about 1,700 of these titles each year. The 
greatest drawback to this phase of the work 
is the difficulty of determining in advance 
which foreign books will be purchased by 
several libraries. The period from 1932 to 
1936 was one in which many libraries had 
to curtail their purchases of foreign books, 
which was reflected in the number of foreign 
book titles sent in by libraries and in the 
card sales. It became apparent that only a 
limited number of foreign book titles could 
be cataloged codperatively until economic 
conditions improved. On the other hand, 
libraries have continued their subscriptions 
to monograph series, and the number an- 
alyzed has steadily increased. 

In December, 1936, the total sale of cards 
for the first 500 titles printed in 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 was estimated from the card stock 
remaining, since statistics of sales are regu- 
larly kept by sets, not by individual cards. 
Of the 1,500 titles examined, 800 were for 
individual books and 700 were for mono- 
graphs in series. The count showed that in 
the case of books, the average for the three 
years was 37 cards sold per title, and for 
monographs in series, the average was QI 
cards per title. The sale of cards from 
1933 to 1936 is shown in the following table: 














Billed by Library of Con- vr ora se _— 
gress Card Division 
Cards at 10 cents $ 173.30 $ 418.70 $ 629.00 $ 562.80 $ 1,783.80 
Depository cards 
(one cent) 27.54 51.86 33-72 38.14 151.26 
Billed by Coéperative Cat- 
aloging Committee 
Cards at 10 cents 1,631.00 2,408.50 1,682.60 2,368.10 8,090.20 
Depository cards 
(one cent) 858.79 1,611.53 1,043.53 1,333-55 4,847.40 
Photostats 15.95 Re “é = 15.95 
Reference cards “s 7.25 85 8.10 
Continuation cards 1.16 aS ‘a 1.16 
Total $2,707.74 $4,490.59 $3,396.10 $4,303.44 $14,897.87 


While the work with monographs in series 
has received greater emphasis, the codpera- 
tive cataloging of foreign books has continued 


The amount of money received from the 
sale of cards does not equal the figure given 
for the total sales, because the amounts 
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billed by the Library of Congress Card Di- 
vision are not received in cash by the com- 
mittee, and because some bills for cards were 
unpaid at the end of 1936. These figures 
for card sales show that 98,740 sets of cards 
were sold in the four years, and that 499,866 
cards were sold for inclusion in depository 
catalogs. 

The statistics of card distribution show 
the volume of work handled by the com- 
mittee up to the beginning of this year, and 
give some indication of the value and im- 
portance of the codperative service, which 
added almost 20,000 titles to the card stock 
at the Library of Congress. While the sta- 
tistics show that many libraries have bene- 
fited by using these cards, the final value 
cannot be determined, since cards from this 
stock are still selling, and will continue to 
sell. 

From the point of view of the libraries, 
the success of the project cannot be ques- 
tioned. Catalog cards of high quality have 
been prepared and distributed to libraries 
which have thereby been saved a great deal 
of the time and expense involved in cata- 
loging. The financial side of the project, 
however, must also be considered in attempt- 
ing to judge its success. The following 
table shows the receipts and expenditures 
from 1933 through 1936: 
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The total cost of producing the 19,473 
titles in these four years was $35,823.60, or 
$1.84 per title. This represents not only the 
cost of the copy and its revision, but also the 
administrative expenses involved in making 
up lists of series, obtaining orders, and keep- 
ing up the correspondence and records in 
connection with the work. If the amount 
received in cash from sale of cards, 
$11,000.20, is deducted from the expendi- 
tures, the net cost for the four years was 
$24,823.40, or $1.273 per title. This net cost, 
averaging a little more than $6,000 a year, 
represents the deficit which must be elim- 
inated if the project is to become self-sup- 
porting and a complete financial success. 

The preceding statistics, based on the work 
before 1937, can be supplemented by a com- 
parison of card production and sales during 
the first five months of 1936 and 1937, shown 
in the table on the opposite page. 

The copy supplied this year in the first 
five months is less than it was for the same 
period last year. The study made of card 
sales last December indicated that some of 
the foreign book titles were not selling, and 
as a consequence, it was decided to reduce 
the number slightly this year. The amount 
of copy supplied for monographs in series is 
only a little less than it was last year, and 
does not represent any change in policy. The 








Receipts 
1933 1934 1935 1936 Total 
General Education Board $11,250.00 $10,101.97 $ $ 4,984.04 $26,336.01 
Sale of cards 1,461.34 3,841.98 3,105.76 2,591.12 11,000.20 
Total $12,711.34 $13,943.95 $ 3,105.76 $ 7,575.16 $37,336.21 
Disbursements 
Administration $ 4,110.69 $ 2,704.64 $ 2,732.60 $ 1,882.41 $11,430.34 
Revision of copy at Library of 
Congress 3,987.03 5,896.29 3,643.55 5,664.25 19,191.12 
Payments to codperating libraries 1,765.49 1,023.55 849.25 962.85 4,601.14 
Payments for preparation of spe- 
cial copy 219.00 197.00 185.00 601.00 
Total $ 9,863.21 $ 9,843.48 $ 7,422.40 $ 8,694.51 $35,823.60 
Unused deposit at Library of Congress 750.00 
Cash balance December 31, 1936 762.61 


Total 





$37,336.21 
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1936 1937 
Copy supplied 
Individual books 870 517 
Monographs in series 1,468 1,357 
Entries for L. C. Union 
Catalog 105 319 
Total 2,443 2,193 
Titles printed 1,592 1,818 
Cards sold 
Cards at 10 cents 9,460 21,588 
Depository cards 30,412 79,794 
Cross references 8 20 
Total 39,880 101,402 


number of titles printed in the first five 
months this year was 226 more than it was 
for the same period last year. The most 
noticeable change is in the card sales, which 
show an increase of approximately 150 per 
cent over the sales for this period last year. 
This increase indicates that the annual deficit 
may be reduced this year, and if the sales 
continue to increase, may eventually be elim- 
inated completely. If that is the solution, it 
will not be accomplished this year or next, 
which means that supplementary funds will 
be necessary to keep the work going until 
some solution is found. 

The General Education Board originally 
set a limit of four years for the use of the 
$45,000 grant it made to the American Li- 
brary Association for codperative cataloging. 
When this time expired, December 31, 1936, 
$20,176.50 remained unused, and the Gen- 
eral Education Board extended the grant 


one year. If the amount budgeted for this 
year is used, $15,113.50 will remain at the 
end of 1937. The committee has requested 
the General Education Board to extend the 
time for the use of the grant two years, that 
is, to the end of 1939. If the request is 
granted, the continuation of the project will 
be assured for two years, which may give 
sufficient time to devise a plan for the co- 
operative work that will not require outside 
funds. 

The committee had as its first chairman, 
Keyes D. Metcalf, under whose able ad- 
ministration most of the work described in 
this report was accomplished. Until the 
beginning of this year, when other duties 
made it impossible for her to continue, Miss 
Winifred Gregory served as executive as- 
sistant to the committee, rendering splendid 
service in the organization and administra- 
tion of the work. She was succeeded by 
Mrs. Helen B. Stevens, of the Library of 
Congress staff, who had previously served 
as Miss Gregory’s assistant. The commit- 
tee has been very fortunate in having at the 
Library of Congress the whole-hearted co- 
operation of Mr. Charles H. Hastings, chief 
of the Card Division, and Mr. David J. 
Haykin, chief of the Codperative Cataloging 
and Classification Service. It has also been 
fortunate in having the help and support of 
the codperating libraries, whose work has 
made this project possible. They all have 
demonstrated their willingness to codperate 
and their desire to be of service to other 
libraries. To them the American Library 
Association and the libraries which have used 
their cards owe a real debt of gratitude. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


At the meeting of the section’s Small Li- 
braries Round Table, which was held in the 
Cathedral High School on Friday morning, 
June 25, no formal papers were presented. 
The decision to schedule this meeting for an 
open forum on cataloging problems fol- 
lowed the Association’s suggestion that more 
time be given to discussion and less to pre- 
pared papers. 

Except for the time given to Dorothy E. 
Cook to present a suggestion of the H. W. 


Wilson Company that catalog cards might 
be printed, complete with subject headings 
and added entries, for the books listed in the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
if the catalogers of small libraries were in- 
terested in such a project, and to Eileen 
Duggan, of the Booklist staff, to inquire 
about the need for a semi-annual index to 
the Booklist, the entire meeting was turned 
over to Susan Grey Akers, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, 
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Chapel Hill, who conducted the question and 
answer hour, with the assistance of Clyde 
E. Pettus, Emory University Library School, 
and Margaret Mann, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan. 

Most of the time was given to questions of 
a subject heading authority file and the 
classification of literature according to the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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New OFFICERS 


The officers of the Catalog Section, elected 
for the coming year, are: Chairman, Bertha 
M. Schneider, Ohio State University Li- 
brary, Columbus; secretary-treasurer, Sarita 
Robinson, University of Iowa Libraries, 
Iowa City. 


Lucite M. Morscu, Secretary-Treasurer 


(ollege and Reference Section 


r NXHE College and Reference Section 
held one business and general ses- 
sion, a joint session with the Col- 

lege Library Advisory Board, a Round Table 

for College Librarians, and a Round Table 
for Reference Librarians. 

The business and general sessions were 
held on Monday, June 21, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, with Anna M. Tarr, 
Lawrence College Library, chairman of the 
section, presiding. The joint session with the 
College Library Advisory Board was held 
on Tuesday, June 22, at the New York Pub- 
lic Library, with B. Lamar Johnson, 
Stephens College Library, chairman of the 
board, presiding. The Round Table for 


College Librarians was held at the Cathe- 
dral High School, Wednesday June 23, with 
Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Library, Paul North Rice, New York 
Public Library, and Fremont _ Rider, 
Olin Library, Wesleyan University, as joint 
chairmen. The Round Table for Reference 
Librarians was held on Friday afternoon, 
June 25, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with 
Mary R. Cochran, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mrs. Caroline P. Engstfeld, Pub- 
lic Library, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Keyes D. Metcalf, New York Public Li- 
brary, as joint chairmen. Owing to space 
limitations it is not possible to give all of 
the papers and reports in full. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The principal item of business for the 
entire section was consideration and action 
upon the report of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee. This report, which had been printed 
in advance by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and distributed to section members 
and others interested, was presented by 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, chairman of the committee.’ 

After considerable discussion, the session 
voted to indorse the aims of a college and 
reference library group as presented in the 
report: 

“The purpose of an Association of Col- 
lege, University, and Reference Librarians is 
the maintenance and improvement of the 


1 Report printed in full in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
September, 1937, p. 589-6or. 





bibliographical services to students, faculty, 
and research workers. In order to achieve 
this purpose it is essential that there should 
be: (1) a strong organization fairly repre- 
sentative of college, university, and reference 
libraries; (2) opportunities for meetings and 
discussion of problems by those interested; 
and (3) a program of activities with con- 
tinuous study and research, directed by the 
group. Such a program would encourage 
the continual professional growth of those 
engaged in it and would tend to raise the 
standards of library service in college li- 
braries. The conduct of such activities will 


in itself tend to strengthen the organization 
and therefore promote its influence in im- 
proving library service.” 

The section then voted to amend number 
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4 of the formal recommendations of the 
report and to approve and adopt them as 
amended—as follows: 

“1, That this report be approved in 
principle by the College and Reference Sec- 
tion and be submitted to the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association for any 
consideration or action it desires to take. 

“2. That the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the College and Reference Section be 
continued, pending possible action by the 
American Library Association, with instruc- 
tions to submit a final report after the 
Executive Board has had an opportunity to 
give this report due consideration; and that 
the incoming chairman of the College and 
Reference Section be authorized to make 
such changes in personnel of the committee 
as may seem desirable. 

“3. That permission to change the name 
of the College and Reference Section to the 
Division of College, University, and Refer- 
ence Libraries of the American Library As- 
sociation be requested. It is the belief of 
your committee that the section should in- 
clude in its membership all types of libraries 
attached to institutions of higher education 
and research libraries, as well as individuals 
interested in such libraries. 

“4. That four subsections of librarians of 
junior colleges, teacher-training institutions,” 
small colleges, and large colleges and univer- 
sities be organized; that further subsections 
of groups appropriate to the College and 
Reference Section be organized as need 
arises; that self-administration and self- 
direction of these subsections (in so far as 
possible under the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the American Library Association) be 
authorized; and that provision be made for 
proportionate representation on the Execu- 
tive Board of the section. 

“5. That your committee be instructed to 
prepare and present at the next annual meet- 
ing a constitution and by-laws for the sec- 
tion, to provide (a) for the organization 
mentioned in paragraph 4; (b) for nomina- 
tion of officers six months in advance of the 
annual meeting; (c) for proportionate repre- 





*For action taken by teachers college librarians, 
Ste proceedings of School Libraries Section, p. 868; 
y junior college librarians, p. 782. 


sentation of the various classes of member- 
ship on the Executive Board of the section; 
(d) for reserving seats for members of the 
section at future meetings as may seem de- 
sirable; (e) for a standing committee on 
activities.” 

The section voted to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors that a 
committee be appointed, consisting of Fanny 
Borden, Vassar College Library, James A. 
McMillen, Hill Memorial Library, Louis- 
iana State University, and Willis Kerr, 
Claremont College Libraries, to sit with 
Chairman Louis J. Bailey and the A. L. A. 
Editorial Committee to consider resuming 
publication of the College and Reference 
Library Yearbook. 

The section voted to approve and partici- 
pate in the A. L. A. consultation service at 
the New York meeting. 

The section voted to approve a contribut- 
ing membership in the American Library 
Association. 

The secretary-treasurer presented the an- 
nual report of the financial condition of the 
section and this was duly audited and ap- 
proved by Ralph Dunbar, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, at the request of the chairman 
of the section. The report, which includes 
the action of the section in regard to con- 
tributing membership in the A. L. A., fol- 
lows. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Income 
Balance May 15, 1936, at the close 
of the Richmond meeting ..... $264.10 
1936 memberships ............. 7.00 
1937 memberships ............. 123.00 
January 18, 1937, dividend, cer- 
tificate of indebtedness, East 
Lansing State Bank .......... 35.00 
ni tank tak tovedecnwetet $429.10 
Expenditures 
Stenographic help, secretary-treas- 
gg | PP re re ee $ 7.10 
Mailing costs, questionnaire— 
Committee on Reorganization . 32.11 


Fee, John T. Winterich, New 
i le eee 50.00 
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A. L. A. contributing membership, 
1937 


Balance in the bank June 21, 1937. .$314.89 


The secretary-treasurer also reported a 
balance of $280 in the certificate of indebted- 


ness due the section from the East Lansing 
(Mich.) State Bank, gradually being liqui- 
dated. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was approved and the officers of the Col- 
lege and Reference section for 1937-38 
will be found at the end of these proceed- 
ings. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Anna M. Tarr, presiding at the general 
session, introduced the first speaker, John T. 
Winterich, editor of the Colophon, who took 
as his topic: 


A SENTIMENTAL BOOKSHELF 


Association books fall into several obvious 
groups. There are presentation copies, 
whose importance is plainly heightened if 
the receiver, no less than the giver, was a 
person of note. There are books which 
great men actually bought and in which they 
inscribed their names—school texts are prob- 
ably the most appealing subdivision in this 
classification. There are books whose luxur- 
ious caparisons and stamped armorial bind- 
ings proclaim them as once the property of 
kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, or 
even counts and countesses. There are 
books, privately printed for shy and usually 
beginning authors, which in the very nature 
of their issuance must have passed through 
the hands of the author. Of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s The Torrent and the Night 
Before, published at the author’s direction 
(and expense) at Gardiner, Maine, in 1896, 
only one uninscribed copy is known to exist, 
but it is as clearly associated with the poet as 
the copies on which he indited the names of 
the recipients above his own. 

It is not with these obvious classifications 
of association books that I am here’ con- 
cerned. Without attempting anything so 
sharply defined as the six or ten or one 
hundred greatest association books—with- 
out, indeed, postulating any superlative at 
all—I propose merely to discuss a few great 
association books. 

I have virtually said that presentation 
copies as a group are to be excluded from 
this survey, and in so ruling I am cavalierly 


throwing out of the window books of super- 
lative importance and fantastic value. But 
let them go. I wish to consider, rather, 
books whose sentimental worth inheres in 
some dramatic quality which elevates them 
above, or at least greatly differentiates them 
from, the orthodox classifications of associa- 
tion books. 

Let me cite first, then, and thereby violate 
my own specifications, a book that is a 
presentation copy, but a presentation copy 
with such a poignant and pathetic history 
that it stands out like the sun’s corona at 
eclipse. Everyone is familiar with the physi- 
cal structure of the original edition of the 
Pickwick Papers—the fact that they ap- 
peared in twenty slender green-wrappered 
monthly parts (actually nineteen, for one 
was a double number) which sold at a shill- 
ing a part—a painless method of paying five 
dollars for a book. Dickens had just turned 
twenty-four when the first number of Pick- 
wick appeared. Two days later he married 
Catherine Hogarth. Not quite three weeks 
later came tragedy—a tragedy of vast bib- 
liographical import. Robert Seymour, illus- 
trator of the first two numbers, shot himself, 
almost certainly because he felt that the text 
of the new work was crowding the pictures 
aside. The enterprise narrowly escaped 
foundering, but a new and greater illustra- 
tor, Hablot K. Browne (Phiz), took over 
the task of embellishment after an interlude 
in which R. W. Buss attempted to supply 
the want. The green parts continued to ap- 
pear regularly, and Pickwick entered its sec- 
ond year already assured of being one of the 
great publishing sensations of history. 

Then fell the second tragedy. Catherine 
Hogarth’s sister Mary, seventeen years old, 
who made her home with the Dickenses, and 
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who, declares Forster, “by sweetness of na- 
ture had made herself an ideal in his life,” 
died after an illness of a few hours—died 
in Dickens’s arms. The shock of her death 
produced a hiatus in the progress of Pick- 
wick that Seymour’s suicide had been unable 
to effect. Part XV, due in June, 1837, did 
not appear, and the progression was not re- 
sumed until July, when a notice was in- 
cluded explaining that the interruption had 
been due to a domestic bereavement. 

Dickens had given Mary Hogarth a copy 
of each of the first fourteen parts, each in- 
scribed “Mary Hogarth from hers most af- 
fectionately” and subscribed either “Charles 
Dickens” or “The Editor.” The set con- 
tinued to the end in spite of all. Part XV 
bore the signature of George Hogarth, fa- 
ther of Mary and Catherine, and Parts XVI 
through XIX to XX, with those that had 
preceded them, became the property of 
Mary’s friend, Miss R. T. Walker. 

Miss Walker subsequently married her 
cousin, T. W. Walker, and the Hogarth 
Pickwick passed in due course to their son, 
Edward Walker, with whom it traveled to 
India. Following his death his widow 
brought it home to England, and, unaware 
of its surpassing importance, took it to a 
circulating library in Reading to be rebound 
“for the children to read.” The library was 
conducted by a Miss Langley, and I give 
you the name of Miss Langley as that of 
one who reflects the highest credit on her 
profession. It appears that Mrs. Walker, 
on entering the establishment, had consulted 
not Miss Langley herself but an assistant, 
and the assistant then showed the precious 
parcel to Miss Langley and inquired whether 
the wrappers were to be thrown away. Miss 
Langley rescued the package and put it in a 
safe. The parts were not bound—never have 
been bound. Thanks to Miss Langley of 
Lovejoy’s Circulating Library, Reading, 
Berkshire, this certainly most valuable single 
book of the nineteenth century survives to- 
day in the state in which it was first issued 
exactly one hundred years ago. 

Eventually the Hogarth Pickwick came 
into the hands of William Wright, among 
the earliest of great Dickens collectors. At 
the dispersal of his library in 1896, it was 
acquired by the late Harry B. Smith, play- 


wright, light-opera librettist, collector 
extraordinary, and founder of that “senti- 
mental library” which he described in one of 
the most engaging and erudite catalogs ever 
issued—itself now a collector’s item in its 
own right. The “sentimental library” was 
acquired by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, and the 
Hogarth Pickwick became the property of 
William B. Elkins, of Philadelphia, who still 
owns it. 

What of the copy of Chapman’s Homer 
into which Keats looked? I am wholly will- 
ing to admit that, until I had investigated 
the business, I had assumed that Keats, at 
one time or another (and poor Keats had 
little enough time), certainly did see a copy 
of Chapman’s translation, and, somewhat 
later, thought of a few fine phrases which 
would adjust themselves to the hall-bedroom 
dimensions of the sonnet (as they did, glori- 
ously) and then manufactured a title. Well, 
this is not so. The story—you need look no 
further than Amy Lowell’s massive biog- 
raphy—is as pat and circumstantial as one 
might desire. 

In October, 1816, when Keats had still a 
few days to go before he attained his twenty- 
first birthday, he spent the evening with his 
Clerkenwell friend, Charles Cowden Clarke. 
Clarke had a book—the 1611 folio edition of 
Chapman. It was not Clarke’s book—it be- 
longed to a Mr. Alsager, who was editor of 
the money-market department of the Times. 
Clarke and Keats read the volume together, 
and Clarke has recorded some of the very 
passages which claimed their rapt attention 
—claimed it, indeed, until nearly dawn. The 
next morning at ten o'clock (and I am not 
sure but that Miss Lowell did not mean 
that same morning) Clarke was handed a 
slip of paper whereon was written a draft 
of one of the half-dozen best known sonnets 
in English. 

It is interesting to note that in its earliest 
form the line, “Yet did I never breathe its 
pure serene” was rendered “Yet could I 
never tell what men could mean,” which 
sounds pretty inept for Keats, but the record 
stands. More amusingly, Homer originally 
was not “deep-brow’d,” but “low-brow’d.” 

Oddly enough, Miss Lowell, herself a skil- 
ful and assiduous collector, says nothing 
more about Mr. Alsager’s copy of Chapman, 
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and I have been unable to pick up the thread 
of its history since that night in October, 
1816, when John Keats and Charles Cowden 
Clarke looked into it. But without wishing 
to libel Clarke’s memory, and simply assum- 
ing, lacking evidence to the contrary, that 
he was just another book borrower, I have 
the gravest doubts whether Mr. Alsager ever 
again laid eyes or hands on this superb asso- 
ciation copy. 

History not only repeats itself—it occa- 
sionally belies itself. Washington did not 
cut down a cherry tree (at least if he did, 
he did not say, “I cannot tell a lie”), and 
Pershing did not say, “Lafayette, we are 
here.” But thirty-two-year-old General 
Wolfe, on the eve of the capture of Quebec 
and his own death, did quote from Gray’s 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard and 
did say that he would rather have written 
it than win the impending battle. To find 
the incident you must look, of all places, in 
the seventh volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1815, and 
seek out the Biographical Account of John 
Robison, L.L.D., written by John Playfair, 
Robison’s successor as professor of natural 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Robison, as a twenty-year-old midshipman, 
accompanied the Quebec expedition, and his 
biographer relates this incident: 

“An anecdote which he also used to tell, 
deserves well to be remembered. He hap- 
pened to be on duty in the boat in which 
General Wolfe went to visit some of his 
posts, the night before the battle which was 
expected to be decisive of the fate of the 
campaign. The evening was fine, and the 
scene, considering the work they were en- 
gaged in, and the morning to which they were 
looking forward, sufficiently impressive. As 
they rowed along, the general, with much 
feeling, repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s 
Elegy (which had appeared not long before, 
and was yet but little known) to an officer 
who sat with him in the stern of the boat; 
adding, as he concluded, that ‘he would pre- 
fer being the author of that poem to the 
glory of beating the French tomorrow.’ ” 

Wolfe’s copy of the Elegy still survives, 
the property of Morris Wolf (without the 
e) of Philadelphia (so many of these fine 
things contrive to gravitate to Philadelphia). 
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Part of its history is obscure, but the rest is 
readily traceable. The book was given to 
Wolfe, I learn from an article which Mr. 
Wolf’s son, Edwin, has contributed to the 
Colophon, by Katherine Lowther, to whom, 
by report, Wolfe became engaged prior to 
his last journey to America. The report, 
unfortunately, cannot be confirmed. At all 
events, the copy (which is the ninth edition, 
1754) is inscribed, in Wolfe’s hand, “From 
K. L. Neptune, at Sea.” Throughout are 
underscorings and occasional comments, most 
of them neither penetrating nor brilliant, 
but at least forthright and soldierly. Thus, 
against the line “They kept the noiseless 
tenor of their way” (which, incidentally, is 
one of the most widely misquoted of obiter 
dicta) Wolfe noted: “Many indeed are not 
fitted for any Active Part in Life.” It is 
particularly interesting to note that the line, 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 
is underscored. 

Wolfe’s death on the Plains of Abraham 
ended whatever putative romance may have 
existed between him and Kate Lowther. We 
know that his copy of the Elegy made its 
way again into the hands of her who had 
given it. Five years later she became the 
second wife of Lord Harry Powlet, and the 
book as it survives contains his armorial 
bookplate. Lady Powlet lived until 1809, 
but sometime before her death, the glamorous 
vision of the melancholy young soldier hav- 
ing all but faded from her memory, she gave 
the book to her personal maid, for a later 
inscription reads: “Given to my Mother, 
Mrs. J. Ewing, by her mistress, the late 
Duchess of Bolton as having belonged to the 
late Gen’l. Wolf [sic] L.D.” Then comes 
a gap of a little more than a century—a gap 
which there will probably never be any 
means of closing. In 1913 the volume turned 
up in Paris, and the discovery was naturally 
a mild sensation. Of its authenticity there 
is no shadow of doubt, for the doubts in- 
evitably arose with its resurrection and were 
quickly set at rest by British Museum au- 
thorities. It was acquired three years later 
by Mr. Wolf, and has been in his possession 
since that time. 

You will pardon, I hope, a second allusion 
to George Washington and the cherry tree. 
As familiar as that legend, certainly to such 
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an audience as this, is the story of how Dr. 
Samuel Johnson felled Bookseller Thomas 
Osbourne with a folio. The folio incident 
contains a considerably higher degree of 
veracity than the hatchet. It is regrettable 
that the hatchet rests on such a flimsy 
foundation, because if it had happened, it 
might have occurred on almost the very 
same date as the Osbourne affair. Bos- 
well, of course, had heard the Osbourne 
story, and, being Boswell, asked Johnson if 
it were true. If there had been afloat a 
rumor that Johnson had taken the Wash- 
ington hatchet, brained Osbourne with it, 
and pitched his body into the Thames, Bos- 
well would have asked just the same. And 
Johnson would have answered with a Wash- 
ingtonian respect for the eternal verities. 
His actual reply in the Osbourne matter was, 
“Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I beat 
him. But it was not in his shop: it was in 
my own chamber.” 

We have it, therefore, on unimpeachable 
authority (and A. Edward Newton checks 
this view) that an actual assault was com- 
mitted, and Johnson, be it noted, did not 
deny that it was accomplished with a book. 
For the sake of our present concerns at least, 
let us hope that if an assault had to be, it 
was accomplished with a book. 

Identification of the weapon, however, is 
another matter. William Roberts, in The 
Book-Hunter in London, goes so far as to 
identify the volume: Biblia Graeca Septua- 
ginta (Frankfort, 1594). By 1812, the year 
of the Tchaikowsky Overture, it had got 
as far afield as Cambridge, according to 
Roberts, where Thorpe, the bookseller, cata- 
loged it. Its present whereabouts are ap- 
parently undis: overable. See if you have a 
copy of the /iblia Graeca Septuaginta—it 
may be the very one, particularly if the 
hinges are a little weak. The book lives up 
to one of the specifications anyway—it is a 
folio. Unfortunately, the sales catalog of 
Johnson’s library does not list the titl— 
possibly it suffered so severely in the en- 
counter that Johnson put it out of circula- 
tion. 

When Shelley’s body was recovered after 
the tragedy in the Gulf of Spezia, two books 
_Were found in his pockets—two books and a 
sheet of manuscript. The books were a 
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Sophocles and a copy of Keats’s “Lamia,” 
bent back at “The Eve of St. Agnes.” The 
latter book was the loan of Leigh Hunt, who 
declared he must refuse to receive the book 
from any hand but Shelley’s, and accordingly 
it was thrown on Shelley’s funeral pyre on 
the shore near Via Reggio—that pyre from 
which Trelawny seized the poet’s heart. 
The Sophocles I have been unable to trace; 
the sheet of manuscript is in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. Entitled, “Lines to An 
Indian Air,” it lives by greater reason than 
its dramatic accompaniment of disaster: 


I rise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Has led me—who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, sweet! 


Of association Bibles there are, of course, 
legion. John Wright’s Historic Bibles in 
America is crowded with them—and the 
Bible is not peculiar to America. There are 
equally a multitude of association Shakes- 
peares, several of which grace the magnificent 
Folger collection in Washington—Washing- 
ton’s own copy, for one, and, more recently, 
the gift of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
younger, the Shakespeare of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the elder. Only a few weeks ago 
Keats’s Shakespeare as edited by Samuel 
Johnson, with a host of notes (several of 
them pretty tart regarding the doctor’s own 
comments), was sold at auction in New 
York for $31,000. 

I should like to cite a single association 
Bible, both because of its touching history 
and because of the ready availability of Boyd 
B. Stutler of New York, the greatest living 
authority on the former owner of that Bible. 
John Brown was befriended in his final 
hours in prison by one John F. Blessing, who 
ministered to him, brought him food, and 
dressed his hurts. Just before his death 
Brown gave Blessing his Bible, duly inscribed 
and attested. Blessing’s good Samaritanship 
won for him, or rather for his widow, a 
practical reward a generation later. Follow- 
ing Blessing’s death, the Brown Bible was 
sold to Frank G. Logan of Chicago, great 
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Lincoln and Brown collector, and the sum 
paid for it was sufficient to meet a pressing 
mortgage obligation that threatened to col- 
lapse the Blessing roof. The Bible was ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair of 1893. For 
several years past it has been the property 
of the Chicago Historical Society by gift of 
Mr. Logan. 

I cannot leave the subject of association 
Bibles without brief reference to a distress- 
ing incident: Some years ago a typical back- 
woodsman of the Virginia mountains offered 
a New York bookseller Stonewall Jackson’s 
copy of the Bible. The bookseller bought it 
eagerly, at a price which, while stiff, was 
certainly not excessive. Unfortunately, the 
Virginian was not all that he made himself 
out to be. Neither was his Bible. On the 
following day it developed that he had sold, 
altogether, eight Stonewall Jackson Bibles. 
The general was admittedly a devout man, 
but not quite to this pitch. 

Now these books that I have been de- 
scribing (except the last) are, obviously, 
among the veriest crown jewels of literary 
relics. In closing, may I descend (and I 
mean descend only in the financial sense, the 
sense of ready procurability) to two associa- 
tion items which enjoy two tremendous ad- 
vantages; they are inexpensive, as rare book 
values go, and they exist in bulk. They are 
not so much association books as association 
editions. In proof whereof I have them here 
on the lectern with me. If you think that 
association edition is almost a contradiction 
in terms, listen to their stories. 

On Christmas eve of 1724, Benjamin 
Franklin, with his nineteenth birthday still 
two weeks away, arrived in London and se- 
cured employment in the printing house of 
Samuel Palmer. He identifies in his auto- 
biography only one book on which he was 
engaged, but he identifies it there for all time. 
That book was the 1725 edition of William 
Wollaston’s The Religion of Nature De- 
lineated. Now there are hundreds of Frank- 
lin imprints and at least dozens of books in 
whose composition he was probably con- 
cerned. The Wollaston exegesis, which Paul 
Leicester Ford characterized as “absolutely 
inoffensive,’ and as a work which “probably 
did as little harm as any book ever printed,” 
has these romantic accretions to recommend 
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it: Franklin’s youth; the fact that he had 
just completed his first transoceanic journey, 
and in a humble capacity, to a country which 
he came to understand as few Americans 
have understood it since; the added fact that, 
if affairs had fallen out other than they did, 
he might have remained there for the rest 
of his life, to the eternal distress of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and all America; the still added 
fact that the immature craftsman-philoso- 
pher-diplomat thought as he composed, and 
in his off-duty moments devised a reply to 
the harmless Mr. Wollaston entitled, 4 Dis- 
sertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain. Wollaston’s Religion of Nature 
is so common that I am able to hold a copy 
here before you. Franklin’s Dissertation is 
so rare (largely because he himself destroyed 
every copy he could lay his hands on, save 
one, regarding it as a “wicked tract’) that 
it is among the costliest units of Americana. 
Whatever fame has accrued to William 
Wollaston in the past two centuries (and I 
am afraid it is very little) is due to Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s honest workmanship on his 
behalf in the printing shop of Samuel Palmer. 

And now, by way of conclusion, a multiple 
association book, with a pathetic history. 
Thoreau’s first book, 4 Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers (and only this 
and Walden were published during his life), 
was issued in 1849 at the author’s own ex- 
pense. The publishers were James Munroe 
and Company of Boston, who builded better 
than they knew (they also issued Haw- 
thorne’s Twice-Told Tales), but were singu- 
larly deficient in the production of immediate 
results. Publishers, after all, cannot live on 
books that are going to be -lassics. We 
know that a thousand copies of the Week 
were printed, and that fewer than three 
hundred were immediately «lisposed of. 
That is a highly charitable way to put it— 
immediately, in this instance, means within 
four years, and disposed of indicates either 
sale or gift, and Thoreau was a generous 
man. By the autumn of 1853 James Mun- 
roe and Company had given up hope for the 
W eek and loaded all the remaining copies— 
706, to be exact—aboard an express wagon 
and sent them to Mr. Thoreau at Concord. 
This incident produced a famous entry in 
Thoreau’s journal: 
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“T have now a library of nearly nine hun- 
dred volumes, over seven hundred of which 
I wrote myself. Is it not well that the au- 
thor should behold the fruits of his labor? 
My works are piled up on one side of my 
chamber half as high as my head, my opera 
omnia. ‘This is authorship; these are the 
work of my brain. There was just one 
piece of good luck in the venture. The un- 
bound copies were tied up by the printer four 
years ago in stout wrappers, and inscribed: 

H. D. Thoreau’s 
Concord River 
50 cops. 


So Munroe had only to cross out ‘River’ and 
write ‘Mass.’ and deliver them to the ex- 
pressman at once.” 

These parcels—there must have been four- 
teen of them, with six odd copies left over— 
remained in Thoreau’s chamber until after 
Thoreau’s death. They were there in Au- 
gust of 1861 when he came home to die; they 
were there the following May, when he died 
with the words “moose” and “Indian” on his 
lips. 

Not long afterward, they were removed. 
A new title page, bearing the imprint of 
Ticknor and Fields, was tipped in, and the 
unbound copies were bound. ‘Ticknor and 
Fields were guilty of one trifling oversight 
for which they can hardly be blamed. Fol- 
lowing the text of the original edition of the 
Week had appeared a brief notice that be- 
spoke the optimism of both Henry David 
Thoreau and of Messrs. Munroe. “Will 
soon be published,” it read. “Walden, or 
Life in the Woods. By Henry D. Thoreau.” 
“Soon” proved to be five years later—1854— 
and there were no further Waldens until 
1863. But the blunder was not so egregious 
as it seems. Walden and the Week are still 
being published. 


* * * 


Mr. Winterich was followed by Albert 
Predeek, of the Technische Hochschule, Ber- 


lin, who spoke on: 


Some Recent TRENDS IN GERMAN 
SCHOLARLY LIBRARIES 
Trends imply problems, and problems, un- 
less they are solved, refer to the future, as 
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well as to the present. In discussing some 
of these problems, I want you to understand 
that I am presenting my own viewpoint, un- 
der which they will be treated, although 
generally my colleagues will agree with me. 

One of the most urgent problems might 
be headed by the sentence: The patron looks 
at the library; the library looks at the 
patron. It is generally admitted, not only in 
Germany, but elsewhere, that scholarly li- 
braries perhaps overemphasize their internal 
problems, believing that cataloging, classify- 
ing, circulation work, routine, and technique 
represent problems of proper, and even of 
scientific, value. But it is somewhat supris- 
ing to realize that such problems do not exist 
at all for the scholar, the scientist, or the 
earnestly interested patron. Many success- 
ful scholars have never heard of cataloging 
or classifying troubles, and, what is still 
worse, they use these elaborated tools to 
such a small extent that it seems proper to 
question whether the amount of ingenuity 
applied on them is justified. In several uni- 
versity libraries, it has been found that pro- 
fessors and research workers make far less 
use of the libraries than should be ex- 
pected, especially those in the applied sci- 
ences. On the other hand, we see the rise of 
new libraries and special collections of insti- 
tutes, departments, laboratories, societies, 
and corporations, independent of the uni- 
versity libraries. This development, in the 
long run, must bring about duplication, 
waste of money, and fruitless competition. 

For this condition to be possible, something 
must be out of order. At least there is an 
obvious lack of coérdination and coéperation. 
Is the university library or the librarian to 
blame for it, or does the fault lie with those 
who should, but do not, make use of the 
library facilities which are offered so liber- 
ally? 

The librarian is inclined to blame the pro- 
fessor and the student for their deficiency of 
bibliographical practice and, hence, he re- 
quests that bibliographical and library 
courses should be compulsory and library 
science an acknowledged branch of academic 
study. 

As a matter of fact, the efficiency of the 
German university and college libraries has 
been and is handicapped by their lack of 
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staff, space, and equipment. Hence, there 
are no propitious prospects of accelerating 
their methods of book circulation and of 
reaching that degree of rapid delivery of 
which American libraries can boast. Never- 
theless, this must be the goal. 

Another goal must be the simplification of 
all the ways which lead to books and litera- 
ture. The user of a library is like the trav- 
eler who does not care much about the 
techniques of railroad traffic but simply 
wants to arrive quickly and safely at his 
destination. Georg Leyh, one of the most 
outstanding German librarians, has recently 
reproached the scholarly libraries with over- 
emphasizing the value of the pseudo-catalog- 
science and the minuteness of classification 
systems which bar rather than facilitate ac- 
cess to the book collections. Indeed, here 
the librarian, and not only the German li- 
brarian, faces one of the most serious prob- 
lems of modern scientific organization. The 
output of scientific literature has reached 
such a tremendous volume that no scholar 
or scientist, to say nothing of the research 
worker in the applied sciences or in industry, 
can keep himself sufficiently informed. It is 
true, there are numerous bibliographies and 
bibliographical periodicals; there are special 
libraries and information bureaus busy at 
work to collect, to arrange, to advertise, and 
to distribute the literary world production. 
But, it is an open fact that the research 
worker is very often unable to master this 
vast mass of published and unpublished ma- 
terial and does not find, in spite of all biblio- 
graphical tools, the information he needs 
because he has neither the time nor the neces- 
sary training to use libraries. Instead of 
investigating what has already been done by 
other research workers in the same field, 
time and money are wasted, and eventually 
it is discovered that the results of long in- 
vestigations are already known. The amount 
of time and money wasted every year is 
shown by the fact that out of 360,000 ap- 
plications for patents every year about 
160,000 are rejected. 

What can be done? Is it the duty of the 
library to remedy these faults? If the li- 
brarian were to look at his library through 
the eyes of the common reader, scientist or 
research worker, in short, with the mind of 
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the general public, he would soon realize the 
growing demand for quicker and better in- 
formation. 

Actually, this need has been recognized in 
Germany since the war by the librarians as 
well as by the scientists and people working 
in the applied sciences, especially in industrial 
research. Indeed, a new branch of scientific 
organization has originated from it, “docu- 
mentation,” a sort of clearing house of in- 
formation mediating between the producer 
and the consumer of published material. 
Documentation claims, by its special meth- 
ods, to be able to place at the disposal of the 
scientist all the sources and facts he needs. 
Documentalists have displayed a very active 
propaganda, not only in Germany but else- 
where, and have established, at considerable 
expense, certain institutions outside of and 
independent of libraries. Since the vital in- 
terests of the libraries’ clienteles are affected, 
it seems to be high time for the librarian to 
take a definite stand. 

The consideration of documentation is now 
in full swing in Germany. German libra- 
rians are fully aware of the sound under- 
lying ideas of documentation, but, at least 
the majority of them, are strictly convinced 
that documentation, whatever documentalists 
may pretend, can only be carried on with the 
help of a large literature collection, that is, 
in a library. This can be clearly demon- 
strated: 

1. Documentation, which means the supply 
of finished information, must be restricted 
to the applied sciences and can serve only 
workers in industrial or commercial fields; 
it would therefore be plain nonsense to re- 
lieve scholars in the humanistics of the work 
of investigating their literature sources; (2) 
Documentation has not developed any 
hitherto unknown method of research. Bib- 
liographical tools, classification schemes, re- 
production devices, etc., are largely known 
and used in libraries, and the very new 
means, that is, Decimal Classification, in the 
Brussels system, is quite unfit for any living 
science; (3) Documentation, without the 
broad fundament of a library, is like a castle 
in the air. In fact, there is no conceiv- 
able documentary activity which cannot be 
accomplished as well or even better in a 
library. If libraries would keep documen- 
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talists from using their facilities, documen- 
tation would soon die of starvation. 

But we must understand the call of the 
present time. We must establish a closer 
connection with research and with practical 
life; in other words, the libraries themselves 
must carry on “documentation.” Some of 
the basic conditions of efficient information 
service are in existence; I may mention the 
union catalogs of the German scholarly li- 
braries, the ‘“Auskunftsbiiro der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken” at the Prussian State Library, 
the nation-wide circulation-and-exchange- 
service. The Auskunftsbiiro, besides its 
other activities, in 1936 answered more than 
15,000 written inquiries, mainly of a biblio- 
graphical character; the Auskunftsstelle of 
the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig handled 
more than 36,000 inquiries of a more prac- 
tical business character, and the information 
bureau of the Chemical Society, with its 
large and excellent library, supplied ex- 
haustively all information wanted by the 
German chemical industry without exper- 
iencing any need of a new documentation 
institute. In 1933 the library of the Techni- 
cal College in Berlin started an information 
service on novel lines by appointing trained 
academic engineers, with a broad knowledge 
of languages, to its staff. The purpose of 
this service, which might be called an “en- 
gineering department” of the library, is to 
report on the inquiries of industrial firms and 
companies which are so highly technical in 
character that they cannot be answered even 
by librarians who are experts in technical 
literature. This department of the library 
also supplies industry with abstracts of cur- 
rent literature in certain fields, translations 
of articles, some of which are written in un- 
common languages, and is equipped with 
very efficient automatic photostating ma- 
chinery; it is in fact a “documentation cen- 
ter” of a large technical library, in close 
connection with the Technical College and 
the large industries. 

Certainly, the establishment of such in- 
formation bureaus and their codperation with 
research workers and scientists in different 
spheres of practical life, require a special 
and well trained staff and a librarian, who, 
though he cannot always be a scientist him- 
self, must be familiar with scientific meth- 


ods. This raises the old question of the 
education of the librarian and leads to a 
problem which at present is much discussed 
in German scholarly libraries. The educa- 
tion of the German scientific librarian today 
is still based on the principles set up in 1880 
and 1890, when the Prussian reforms fixed 
the regulations for the training and career 
of academic librarianship, the main principle 
being the close connection with scholarship 
and, in so far as possible, an active part in 
it. This principle was accentuated by the 
establishment of a chair for library science 
at Géttingen (since 1920 in Berlin). 

The same spirit predominated in the regu- 
lations and statutes of an independent scien- 
tific library institute which was established 
in 1928 and, at the same time, in the new 
examination-code, which superseded the one 
of 1912. The principle of scholarship became 
traditional by the activity of the German 
Library Association, originally a section of 
the Philological Association, which from its 
very beginning maintained in its proceedings 
a fairly high standard of scholarship, and 
did not interfere with the affairs and prob- 
lems of the popular libraries and their asso- 
ciation. This strictly scholarly attitude was 
backed by the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen which, under the able leadership of 
men like Hartwig, Schwenke, Schultze, and 
Leyh, can boast of general recognition in the 
library world. 

The scientific, academic librarian who 
effected the independence of his position 
and career from the university and who re- 
placed the professor-librarian of former 
times, has nevertheless always deplored his 
alienation from the university, and has tried 
to restore his place in the faculty. Yet 
until the present time the acknowledgment 
of his activity as a scientific one, in a purely 
academic sense, has been denied to him by the 
university and the faculty, and members of 
the faculties may not be inclined to change 
their minds in spite of numerous scholarly 
works of German librarians. It is the 
“library science” as such that has been called 
in question. It is true that since the war 
German university and college librarians 
have been successful in adding lectures and 
courses on library science to the academic 
programs, but out of the number of 64 
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lectures at 24 universities, by far the most 
of them deal with acknowledged scientific 
disciplines, such as palaeography, history of 
literature and libraries, foreign languages, 
while only a few deal with the organization 
and use of libraries. The “catalog science” 
will hardly receive acknowledgment and even 
the so-called scientific bibliography, which 
certainly involves great difficulties, has no 
scientific problems of its own; they are means 
to an end, but no end in themselves. 

Where, now, is the place of the librarian? 
Is it his vocation to be or to become a scholar 
in his favorite field, to write books while his 
library is administered by a staff of lower 
rank, but trained in administrative techni- 
calities? Or is it the destination of the 
modern librarian to be an expert in library 
administration and technique, familiar only 
with the backs of books? The modern li- 
brarian is in fact Janus-headed, and a syn- 
thesis of these two antitheses rather seems 
impossible. The late Richard Pietschmann 
of Géttingen, who died in 1923, and who 
was himself a perfect scholar and librarian, 
used to say that modern librarianship is more 
téxvyn than éxtotyn. Nobody would expect 
that a museum’s administrator should him- 
self be a painter or sculptor, but he must be 
a connoisseur and historian of the arts which 
are entrusted to his care. So, the librarian 
must have a thorough knowledge of the his- 
tory of sciences and literature and, what is 
still more important, he must command one 
method of the modern sciences, in order 
to understand the methods of the others. 
Only from such a point of view can he 
perceive the development of scientific prob- 
lems and of the scientific literature whose 
harvester and keeper he is, rather than a 
scholar or professor in the university. 

Such considerations after the war led to 
the so-called “reporting-system” in German 
university libraries. ‘The whole sphere of 
university sciences is split up in as many 
special fields as can be covered by staff ex- 
perts. They have to pursue the literature of 
their respective branches and to report on 
them to the head librarian, the director, who 
orders the accessions, after having them dis- 
cussed in the regular meetings of his staff. 
Hence, every member of the staff is expected 
to devote a certain amount of his free time 
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to the study of his own subject. The more 
familiar he is with the literature and prob- 
lems, the more he can contribute to the 
completion of the general collections and to 
the assistance of scholars and research work- 
ers. 

This trend may well bring about a change 
in the present administration of the German 
university library, which is organized on 
chiefly technical or bureaucratic lines and 
divided into order, accession, catalog, classifi- 
cation, circulation, and other departments. 
It has often been suggested that these more 
or less mechanical functions should be per- 
formed by the well trained secretarial staff 
(the middle class), while the scientific staff 
might better apply its time and facilities to 
scientific work, as I mentioned before. 

In connection with this, the library would 
be able to establish a well organized refer- 
ence department, superintended by a full- 
time librarian (at present only in some of 
the larger university libraries, but not yet 
in college libraries). There might, in fact, 
be one or more special information depart- 
ments, each headed by a trained special li- 
brarian and with a scientific staff; and there 
might even be established a publishing de- 
partment for the compilation of special bib- 
liographies and catalogs; and, as a crowning 
development, there might be a library re- 
search department, charged with the investi- 
gation of library conditions, policy, sociology, 
statistics, and history. In this respect the 
graduate library schools of some of the 
American universities (Chicago) and their 
excellent research work in cultivating a quite 
virginal soil, deserve full attention, although 
in Germany the education of the librarian 
will rest with a central institution. 

Library research, conducted on_ broad 
lines and extending across the borderlines 
of neighboring fields, such as literature, so- 
ciology, history of science, and so forth, is 
perhaps the best method to restore to the 
library its appropriate place in the system 
of university sciences, and to the librarian 
his position as a member of the faculty. 

This is the last problem and the last 
trend upon which I wish to touch: German 
university and college libraries are acutely 
embarrassed by the lack of codperation be- 
tween them and the faculties. The fault 
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lies neither with the library nor with the 
university; it is simply the result of his- 
torical development of the literature collec- 
tions and of the organization of academic 
education. The basic principle of university 
education is the combination of lectures with 
research in seminaries or laboratories. Re- 
search work requires special reference col- 
lections which are freely accessible to the 
research worker at any time, and are under 
the supervision of the respective department. 
The university libraries have a more general 
scope and serve not only the scholar, but the 
student and the public at large. Conse- 
quently, departmental and institutional col- 
lections, sometimes of considerable size, came 
into existence, and eventually operated in 
competition with the university library. Re- 
peatedly, but in vain, the university libraries, 
and even the government, tried to bring 
these collections into reasonable codperation, 
to avoid, in so far as possible, duplication 
and waste of money. ‘The start and the 
accomplishment of a union catalog of all 
collections of a university are quite excep- 
tions, and usually the departmental libraries 
have no trained library staff at their com- 
mand. Only in Berlin, after uniting the 
agricultural and veterinary colleges with the 
university, the very active university library 
succeeded in bringing at least these scat- 
tered departmental collections under its 
supervision. 

It cannot be foreseen whether future de- 
velopment may lead to decentralization or 
concentration; at any rate the German li- 
braries and the German librarians are 


deeply convinced that the interests of schol- 
arship and research require the concentra- 
tion of men and means, close codperation and 
good will. In this respect the German li- 
braries can learn a good deal from both the 
American libraries and American universi- 
ties: library codperation, library extension, 
and library spirit. 


* * * 


The program concluded with a joint dis- 
cussion by F. L. D. Goodrich, College of 
the City of New York Library, and James 
A. McMillen, Hill Memorial Library, 
Louisiana State University, on “The Value 
of Records in College and University Li- 
braries.” The discussion centered first 
around the four kinds of records usually 
kept in libraries—financial, book stock, regis- 
tration, and circulation. Some non-essential 
but desirable records were also mentioned— 
lacks in the collection, failures in service, 
recreational use of the library, and reference 
use of the library. Essential statistics were 
considered worth the time and money ex- 
pended on them. In conclusion, the discus- 
sion turned upon the value of the library 
as a measure for determining the effective- 
ness of college teaching. This value was 
limited by the facts that: 

1. Good teaching existed long before li- 
braries were extensively used. 

2. Some subjects do not lend themselves 
to library use. 

3. Elective reading, not easily measured, is 
a better gauge of teaching than the statistics 
of reserved or required reading. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the subsection for college librarians, 
Miss Ludington presided. At a brief busi- 
ness session, the subsection 

Voted, To indorse the proposal to publish 
a college library book list, quarterly or 
oftener, with annotations, and arranged un- 
der broad subject divisions or departments; 
and 

Voted, To approve the report of the 
Nominating Committee and elect the officers 
for the subsection for college librarians for 


1937-38, who are given at the end of these 
proceedings. 

The first paper, presented by Ethel M. 
Feagley, special consultant, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, was entitled: 


Tue Liprary CONSULTANT* 


The library consultation service at 
Teachers College is centered in the foyer of 


* Abridged. 
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the second floor of the library within easy 
access of the general circulation desk, the 
card catalog, and the reference desk. A 
desk stationed close by the card cata- 
log, labeled “advisory service,” is manned 
by one of the consultants from 8:30 in the 
morning until 7:00 at night. During certain 
rush periods the service is continued until 
8:00 or later. The consultant’s office near 
by is used by the staff for the preparation 
of materials and for conferences with in- 
dividuals or groups. 

To this advisory desk come new students 
who are bewildered by the complexity of a 
large library, who are balked in locating 
required readings, or who are floundering 
at the card catalog. Their requests cover 
a wide range, and for convenience we may 
group them under the headings: information, 
instruction, and assistance in finding specific 
materials. 

The greatest number of questions fall 
in the information group, especially at the 
beginning of each semester. The card cata- 
log has been called the most important single 
reference tool in the library, and it is with 
the use of this highly complicated instrument 
that most students need aid. Difficulties 
here range from an attempt to locate an 
author when the surname is misspelled or 
minus initials in the reference, to a search 
for a book treating a detailed subject such 
as the Gompertz curve of growth. Many 
of these requests entail long search at the 
catalog for the librarian, as well as the stu- 
dent. 

There are constant phone calls to the 
order department to find out whether new 
books have come in and are available. Order 
cards are made for all requested material not 
in the library, thus showing up gaps in the 
collection. Not only does the order depart- 
ment codperate by furnishing information 
of all kinds, but the catalog department is 
always willing to consider requests for addi- 
tional headings or “see references,” even 
when they are unorthodox. Conferences be- 
tween the two departments bring to the 
cataloger the difficulties of the students, and 
to the consultant the aims of the cataloger 
to make the catalog an instrument for 
scholarly research. 

The requests which are most closely re- 
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lated to the work of the reference depart- 
ment are those for specific information; 
these demand decision as to procedure. 
When it is a matter of locating material on 
a subject, the library consultant starts the 
instruction. If bibliographies are available 
they will be indicated in the card catalog. 
Periodical indexes are suggested and, if 
necessary, explained at the desk by means of 
sample copies. The important point is not 
to give the student the impression that his 
instruction is now completed. He should 
understand that the reference librarian is 
the final source for detailed information and 
assistance. 

When the demand is for facts, the stu- 
dent is sent to the reference room immedi- 
ately, many times accompanied by the con- 
sultant. In turn, the reference librarian 
often sends students to the consultant for 
assistance in tracing a subject at the catalog 
or instruction in methods of beginning work 
on a bibliography. Frequently the two de- 
partments work together, pooling their joint 
knowledge and resources by conferences 
with the student in the advisory office. In 
the same manner the library consultant 
sends students to other departments of the 
library for special information and assist- 
ance. She always insists that the greatest 
help will be obtained from the staff mem- 
ber in charge of this special collection. This 
type of integrated work means constant 
telephoning, conferring, and discussing on 
the part of the staff members and close co- 
operation of departments with the library 
consultant. 

This service at the advisory desk, valu- 
able as it is, constitutes only one part of 
the work of the library consultant. Another 
phase, instructional in nature, is carried on 
with classes or groups. ‘This demands a 
special staff member who has time to plan 
a program of library instruction based on 
faculty codperation as well as that of the 
library staff. By means of conferences, ob- 
servation, and participation in class discus- 
sions, the consultant is able to arrange for 
library lectures or lessons. Such contact 
meetings are scheduled with new classes on 
the invitation of professors. They range 
from a half hour talk on using the library 
to a large class on methods, to a series of 
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two-hour conferences on the materials and 
methods of research in that field. As a 
general practice the consultant spends an 
hour with the class introducing library ma- 
terials available for study of the subject and 
the use of the library as a teaching tool and 
as means of continuing self-education. At- 
tention is called to other members of the staff 
who can contribute other information and 
assistance in the use of special materials for 
this subject. 

This past year there was a demand for 
several lectures on term papers. In each 
case the methods and materials were adapted 
to the particular subject under consideration. 
Many conferences were held with classes in 
the department of secondary education, sev- 
eral of them general lectures to large classes 
and the remainder with small groups. Each 
group was considering a subject such as 
English, modern languages, art, etc. These 
students are graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges as well as teachers colleges and are 
often preparing to teach for the first time. 
There must be the dual objective of present- 
ing to them materials for their own graduate 
study and, in addition, the materials which 
should be used with the students they teach. 
This requires careful selection of materials 
from both groups with explicit directions 
how and where to obtain additional ma- 
terials and information. Many mimeo- 
graphed lists are prepared. Many times 
the professor is present and enters into the 
discussion asking questions or volunteering 
information which paves the way for addi- 
tional library activities. Under such a plan 
library instruction assumes its rightful place 
as an auxiliary subject, a service course, a 
means to an end, and not a subject of sepa- 
rate study. 

In addition to the conferences with spe- 
cial classes on the invitation of instructors, 
the library schedules a series of lectures open 
to all students. Although well attended, 
they naturally reach only a small percentage 
of the student body. These deal with gen- 
eral topics on the use of the library, periodi- 
cal indexes, and term papers, while others 
consider materials on English, history, sci- 
ence, etc. 

As the work for the library consultant 
Proceeded, requests came for a course with 


credit which would offer instruction and 
practice in library techniques. An experi- 
ment was tried with a course for one or 
two points credit, meeting once a week for 
a semester, an elementary course, designed to 
furnish students with general knowledge of 
library tools and a systematic way of using 
these materials, as well as methods of pre- 
paring bibliographies. The emphasis is on 
training for the use of the library rather 
than for the production of library tools. In 
addition to the class, a unit course of five 
lectures is offered on the library materials 
for the directed study of history, and three 
advanced courses in research techniques are 
offered by Dr. Alexander, the professor of 
education. 

It is by these various methods, then: 
advisory service to individuals on request, 
instruction to special classes on invitation 
from the instructors, lectures to large groups 
open to all students, and courses carrying 
credit, that the work of the library con- 
sultant is being carried on at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

* * * 


In discussing Miss Feagley’s paper, Flor- 
ence King of the Washington Square College 
Library, New York University, called at- 
tention to the growing amount of literature 
on instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries and indorsed the plan of having a 
special professional assistant to act as co- 
ordinating agent working closely with faculty 
and library staff in interpreting library 
sources for the student. 

The second paper of the session, contrib- 
uted by Ann Messick, Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College Library, was entitled: 


PLANNED READING OF THE LIBRARY 
STAFF* 


Let us consider the planned reading of the 
library staff as a whole. It is desirable that 
the chairman of the committee in charge of 
staff reading codrdinate the individual pur- 
suits. Although the staff members should 
have complete freedom in the choice of a 
subject, the reading should fall in line with 


* Abridged. 
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the kind of work being carried on at the 
institution. It is probable that individual 
differences in background will eliminate 
automatically duplication of interest. 

Oregon State College, with approximately 
3,700 students, is a scientific and technical 
institution having schools in agriculture, en- 
gineering, forestry, home economics, phar- 
macy, science, and education. The library 
personnel numbers twenty-four and it at- 
tempts to become familiar with the literature 
of these fields. The college offers literature 
courses (taught by specialists) in horticul- 
ture, entomology, chemistry, and landscape 
architecture. Several of the staff members 
have had the opportunity to take advantage 
of them in addition to taking lecture and 
laboratory courses in other subjects. 

In the light of this curriculum, and this 
may be applied to other institutions in ac- 
cordance with their needs, is it not urgent 
that the library—the so-called intellectual 
center of the college—be able to furnish stu- 
dents and faculty with special knowledge in 
the literature of these subjects? 

In Corvallis, we are too far away from 
book centers to examine publications at first 
hand. It is necessary, therefore, for us to 
become familiar with the names of dependa- 
ble reviewers in the various subject fields, 
so that we place our orders with a reasona- 
ble amount of assurance that we are doing it 
intelligently. Book selection in specialized 
fields cannot be turned over completely to 
the faculty; professors have been known 
to overlook such items as mere book buying 
for the library. 

Many of you are saying to yourselves, 
“There are specialists on the campus who 
know a thousand times more than any care- 
worn, harassed, conscientious librarian can 
ever dream of knowing.” True—in a limited 
sense—but how many of the faculty use the 
library and how many know the holdings of 
the library? Miss Lucy Fay wrote an article 
for School and Society in which she pointed 
out that it is a fallacy that all faculty mem- 
bers, with or without a Ph.D. degree, know 
the literature of their subjects. 

Some say that you cannot hope to have 
full codperation on the part of the 
library staff. But we believe that almost any 
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professionally-minded librarian can be awak- 
ened to the importance of this pursuit, espe- 
cially when shown the personal advantages 
which may be derived. 

Another objection is the matter of time. 
Shall this be done on the institution’s time 
or the individual’s? This is a matter of give 
and take. Both should be willing to give a 
reasonable amount of time. 

Many will think that this work should 
be done by the reference department. It 
is not only unnecessary but impossible for 
one department to master the literature of 
all the subject fields taught in the institution. 

This scheme for planned reading should 
be tempered with moderation. We do not 
advocate that a librarian become so nar- 
rowed and specialized that he knows only 
the literature of the ecology of the Bupresti- 
dae or the literature of hydrogenated oils. 
What we do contend is that it is necessary 
to acquire a more specialized knowledge of 
the literature of some one subject than it is 
possible to grasp in one year at library school. 
There are many advantages in a scheme of 
planned reading for the staff and we feel 
that these more than compensate for the 
objections. First, there are personal advan- 
tages, especially for future positions. Sec- 
ond, it is an excellent way in which to build 
up and balance the book collection. Third, 
more intelligent service may be given to 
students and faculty. 

Planned reading can be applied to public 
as well as college and university libraries; 
to small as well as large staffs. Its advan- 
tages are manifold; its disadvantages, sur- 
mountable. 


Henry B. Van Hoesen, Brown University 
Library, in commenting on Miss Messick’s 
paper referred to the need for continuing 
education for librarians in service, to Miss 
Messick’s program as being non-professional 
but with a professional objective, to its for- 
mal and informal aspects, and to the problem 
of time allowance for such reading. 

Everett O. Fontaine, of the A. L. A 
Headquarters Staff, introduced the final dis- 
cussion of the afternoon on the subject: “A 
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“Current Booklist for College Libraries.” 
Mr. Fontaine mentioned first the record 
of previous references to such a project in 
A. L. A. annals, the indorsement from vari- 
ous groups of college librarians, and its very 
evident relation to the Shaw List. He re- 
ferred also to the very widespread disagree- 
ment on the part of librarians as to many 
points about the list, and to certain funda- 
mentals which require some agreement be- 
fore such a project can be started— 
particularly frequency, scope, selection, an- 
notations, proper form, and cost. 


Carl White, Fisk University Library, in 
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commenting on Mr. Fontaine’s report, spoke 
of the study of the same project recently 
made by a subcommittee of the College and 
Reference Section Committee on Reorgani- 
zation. This subcommittee agreed that such 
a book list should be a comprehensive, up-to- 
date, trustworthy periodical devoted to short 
original reviews of serious books. He re- 
ferred to other fundamental issues involved, 
such as whether the list should satisfy fac- 
ulty needs as well as library needs and why 
faculty needs should differ from library 
needs. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the subsection for reference librarians 
Miss Cochran presided and Sarah H. Grif- 
fiths, Public Library, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, served as secretary. 

At a brief business session it was: 

Voted, That a committee of five mem- 
bers representing the public libraries, college 
libraries, reference libraries, teachers of ref- 
erence in library schools, and _ special 
libraries be appointed to represent the inter- 
ests of workers in reference departments in 
any reorganization of the American Library 
Association, that pending such a reorganiza- 
tion the reference librarians form a sub- 
section of the College and Reference Section, 
and that the committee above mentioned 
report to the subsection at the 1938 con- 
ference. It was further 

Voted, To accept the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee and elect the officers of 
the subsection for reference librarians for 
1937-38, who are named at the end of these 
proceedings. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Thomson, Savannah Public 
Library, Savannah, Georgia, presented the 
first paper entitled: 


ENDURING VALUES AS INTERPRETED BY THE 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN* 


My subject, for all its vagueness, is not an 
tasy one. To select for a group of trained 
librarians from the whirling mass of things 


——_. 


* Abridged. 


around us the qualities which, as reference 
workers, we would bind to ourselves, the 
“certainties” we have discovered, the points 
in our own training and experience that 
seem worthy of comment, would have been 
dificult at any time. It takes courage and 
audacity to discuss endurance in 1937. It 
is a word that has lost its old significance. 
Its meaning seems to have changed as so 
many words and habits of thinking have 
changed in the last decade. 

However, I like to think that in searching 
for the values that have seemed to stand 
fast in connection with books, and the libra- 
rian’s responsibility for interpreting them to 
the public, we shall discover better and sim- 
pler definitions. At any rate, we can be just 
as original as we like for the period of 
transition is still with us, the last word has 
not yet been said, and, since I have chosen to 
accent the personal equation, we will have to 
include—in defiance of good taste—details 
and personalities from my own experience 
that seem to emphasize certain qualities. 

Reference librarians are the holders of a 
great trust, an appalling responsibility. The 
loan-desk reader wants to read something, 
however much we may wonder at his choice; 
the unwilling reader comes to us driven by 
divers necessities. The school student who 
asks for a Variorum of Hamlet, with hate in 
his heart, must be sent away with a glimpse 
of the true beauty of great poetry and a 
proper respect for this “Trajicall Historie.” 
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The busy lawyer, doctor, or business man, 
writing a paper under some lash, must be 
steered so adroitly that the reference room 
becomes his ally. The tired housewife urged 
on by a club paper, an intricate costume for 
a child’s school play, or a good recipe for 
fig preserves, must be assisted so skilfully 
that this utilitarian spark of interest in the 
contents of books may be fanned to a real 
blaze. We must welcome any opportunity, 
however forced. Good readers and staunch 
library friends have evolved from unpromis- 
ing library material whose only approach to 
the library has been a driving necessity for 
information. 

For this task authors and publishers have 
given us very strong weapons. In the years 
since I first began my struggle with the 
amazing variety of questions one must an- 
swer in a public library, the number of books 
has grown enormously and every new edition 
of an old book comes with as many gadgets as 
a modern refrigerator. Practically every 
subject is analyzed—where once I had to try 
to remember if Hazlitt or Landor had said 
so and so, an essay index I can hardly lift 
now informs me on all such matters—but, 
with all that, resourcefulness is still in de- 
mand. When just the right couplet for an 
“occasional speech” is needed I have con- 
tended successfully with Stevenson’s H. B. V. 
and Hoyt’s ponderous tome. I have even 
composed epitaphs which, now carved in 
stone, may for all their banality prove my 
most enduring value. 

In 1937, neither money nor social position 
can cloak, as they once did, arid ignorance. 
Study groups are constantly springing up to 
combat a situation which was once looked 
upon with complacency. The movies, the 
radio, various agencies which, for commer- 
cial reasons and otherwise, have dug deeply 
into the cultural history of the past, have 
made at least a superficial knowledge of such 
matters necessary. And when this super- 
ficial interest, prompted by whatever motive, 
stirs an indifferent but not stupid mind to 
action, enthusiasm, and finally joyous appre- 
ciation, we know that our reference collec- 
tions are doing what we want them to do; 
are furnishing the leaven for the greatest 
defense yet offered against whatever the 
future holds; are helping to forge an armor 
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which will protect the spirit at least against 
any eventuality. 

With all of us the consciousness of our 
share of responsibility for the increased 
leisure already with us and in prospect is a 
grave and challenging one. I cling to the 
idea that occupation is a bulwark and idle- 
ness a menace, but the occupation can be— 
should be—a congenial one, and to this end 
we must strive. For those of us already 
in harness there can be little formal prepara- 
tion, but we can take our cue courageously 
when it is offered. It will not be easy. 
Creating background will in many cases be 
necessary, and creating background for 
adults is difficult. I had a mother say to me 
not long ago, when I asked if some material 
she inquired about was for herself or for her 
daughter, “Oh, for my daughter. I have 
finished with all that.” That was a sad 
speech for those of us who believe that all 
knowledge should be provocative, all educa- 
tion an invitation to go on and on, that no 
detached bits of information can make up 
for the lure of learning as an endless quest, 
with compensations incalculable. This value 
we must cherish and nurture, and by some 
means protect from all false prophets in 
whatever guise. 

We are constantly meeting, in our work, 
the dull research worker who has acquired 
endless information and no vision of the 
kingdom of books, no love of reading except 
for facts and more facts. Somebody has 
failed him! We must remedy this when we 
can, and while in the day’s work we must 
prepare debate bibliographies, must learn to 
give a soft answer to the contest addict, must 
offer ideas and lists for club, church, and 
school programs; yet with all this routine we 
can refuse to become in any sense perfunc- 
tory producers of facts and documentation. 
Our department must truly be what one 
little girl unconsciously called it when she 
asked, “Where is the refuge department?” 

We have many vexing problems! All over 
the country reference workers are having 
to cope with new methods of teaching, which, 
whatever their objectives, actually tax the 
resourcefulness of the librarian rather than 
the child. Of projects there is no end! 
like to quote, perhaps not accurately, the 
person who said that it was too bad that 
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we lived to see the day when it was consid- 
ered more important for a child to know that 
Egypt did, or did not, export fish than to 
remember in breathless wonder Napoleon’s 
admonition to his soldiers when they stood 
in the shadow of the pyramids. Such a 
situation may well give us pause. Our job 
increases! The task of keeping alive the 
spirit of knowledge when the letter en- 
croaches is a tremendous one, and it is in 
our keeping. 
* * * 


James G. McDonald, of the New York 
Times, was the next speaker. He spoke in- 
formally on “Sources of Information about 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Countries.” 

All great newspapers, he said, pride them- 
selves on their foreign news and take great 
pains to arrive at the truth. Many depend 
on the Associated Press and other news 
agencies entirely for such news, but the New 
York Times uses the Associated Press only 
for the first announcement, the bare state- 
ment of fact. Then it has its own corre- 
spondents cover the story for background 
and color. Censorship on the spy situation 
in Europe, Asia, and South America fre- 
quently makes the work of these correspond- 
ents extraordinarily difficult. This is par- 
ticularly true of Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Russia. It is easy to secure propaganda 
news items but hard to learn the real truth. 
It is likewise hard to get any real news out of 
the countries to the American papers and the 
correspondents sometimes have to resort to 
subterfuge, to a cloudy style, to reading be- 
tween the lines, to combinations of telephone 
and telegraph and ship. 

Jesse E. Cross, Brooklyn Public Library, 


spoke to the same topic: 


Sources OF INFORMATION ABOUT ForEIGN 
AFFAIRS AND ForEIGN COUNTRIES, FROM 
THE LIBRARIAN’S VIEWPOINT* 

To the library comes an insatiable demand 
for information of every conceivable kind on 
foreign countries. The demands of the gen- 
eral reader and the traveler can usually be 
met with fair success. Those of the business 
man and the research worker are more com- 
Plex. The business man wants accurate and 





* Abridged. 
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detailed data on social and political condi- 
tions, on natural and manufactured products, 
on markets and credits. The student and 
faculty member want statistics to document 
a piece of research and aid in deciding where 
and how to carry on advanced study abroad. 

On the reference librarian, whether of uni- 
versity, college or public library, falls the 
obligation to provide within his own library 
as comprehensive a body of effectively or- 
ganized printed material as the means at 
his command will allow. Of the newspaper, 
the primary source, with its indexes, we have 
already heard. There are great masses of 
material, even in English, in the publications 
of the League of Nations, the International 
Labour Office, the government publications 
of the United States and of Great Britain 
and its dominions and dependencies. ‘The 
most complete collection of league docu- 
ments in this country is in the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library in New York, 
and of the International Labour Office in 
its own Washington office, both freely open 
to the public for consultation. Harvard is 
said to have the greatest collection of docu- 
ments of foreign governments, the Hoover 
War Library at Stanford, the greatest mass 
of material on all phases of the World War. 
These are but a few of the outstanding col- 
lections among many, including notably the 
Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library, the great reference libraries of Chi- 
cago with their admirable scheme of codp- 
eration, and the great universities. 

There are some good printed guides to the 
use of this material. The indexes to the New 
York Times and the London Times we 
know. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 
a digest of the news with references to 
sources, is an English project, now in its 
seventh year, not so well known. The 
Council on Foreign Relations has given us 
a good selective bibliography.” Public Affairs 
Information Service is our most generally 
useful tool both for collection and for refer- 
ence. The Statesman’s Year-Book is in 
constant use for first-aid, and its bibliog- 

1Contemporary Archives. Keesing’s, Ltd., 107 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, England. 

2Langer, William L., and Armstrong, Hamil- 
ton F. Foreign Affairs Bibliography; a Selected 
and Annotated List of Books on International Rela- 


tions, 1919-1932. New York City, Council on For- 
eign Relations. 
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raphies especially useful for the smaller po- 
litical units. The International Finance 
Source Book® is somewhat out of date but 
still usable. In a wider field, The Econo- 
mist’s Handbook* is admirably conceived. 
The Foreign Commerce Handbook of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 1936, 
gives in its forty-four pages under al- 
phabetical headings references both to books 
and periodicals and to institutions dealing 
in a practical way with the various features 
of foreign trade. Finally the Union List of 
Serials and the Union List of Serials of For- 
eign Governments help us to locate docu- 
ments and periodicals in libraries. 
However much we may collect and how- 
ever well we may know our material, we 
must recognize the limitations of our books 
and our staffs. Much time and energy of 
staff and client alike are wasted in struggling 
to piece together scraps of information to 
an unsatisfactory conclusion, when, with a 
thoughtful diagnosis, the inquirer would be 
better served and more satisfied by being 
referred to an institution especially designed 
and equipped to give an unusual service in 
the field of inquiry. It is obvious that this 
applies with peculiar force to questions about 
foreign countries, where the best sources are 
most often in the language of the country, 
and where the readiest interpretation and 
even the choice of material require the back- 
ground which can be provided only by a staff 
native to the country. There are frequent 
demands for information which we as gen- 
eral librarians may not have available, or 
for a place of study single-mindedly devoted 
to a single country or group of countries. 
May we then define our ideal place of 
reference as a center of information de- 
voted to the organization and dissemination 
of information on a single country or group 
of countries, maintaining an office with a 
body of printed material of broad scope, 
serviced by expert help with an adequate 
clerical staff, freely open to the public for 
intensive study on the premises, prepared also 
to provide specific information to inquirers 


Rossi, Mrs. Diana I. Powers, 
national Finance Source Book. 
ment Bankers of America, 1928. 

*Verwey, Gerlof, and Renooij, D. C. The Econ- 
omist’s Handbook; a Manual of Statistical Sources. 
Amsterdam, 1934. 
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in person, by telephone, or by letter, and 
serving as a clearing house to refer inquirers 
when necessary to other organizations able 
and willing to furnish the desired informa- 
tion or services in a special field. 

There are in New York at least two cen- 
ters designed to fit such a description. I 
quote, largely from statements of their di- 
rectors: 

“The British Library of Information is a 
center of information maintained by the 
British government as part of its official 
establishment in the United States, staffed 
by members of the civil service under the 
Foreign Office and attached to the British 
consulate-general. It serves the general 
public as a library of authoritative public in- 
formation on British affairs, and is also the 
source to which appropriate questions are 
referred by the British embassy and con- 
sulates in the United States. The library 
contains some 20,000 official documents, 
largely current, and 2,000 reference books 
and other works, current files of a number 
of periodicals, as well as the London Times 
and its index, and a vertical file of pamph- 
lets and clippings. The principle upon 
which the library was founded was to re- 
frain from propaganda and to provide only 
the routine output of official facts found in 
the official publications of Great Britain, 
which by their very nature cannot risk grave 
inaccuracy. There is a special collection of 
works on the Indian Empire, supplementary 
to the Indian official documents. 

“Because of its specialized character and 
the experience and background of its staff, 
the library is able to provide detailed in- 
formation on the British aspects of a large 
number of subjects. It is in touch with other 
libraries and authorities in the United States 
and Great Britain, and is usually able to 
suggest alternative sources when complete 
information is not available in the library. 
The publications of the British government, 
and of certain national museums and gal- 
leries, can also be purchased. 

“The library’s documents and books are 
available for consultation by the public, free. 
Inquiries by telephone and by letter are 
answered, but questions requiring extensive 
or detailed research or entailing lengthy 
extracts cannot be undertaken. Documents 
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or books will also be sent on interlibrary 
loan.” 

Quoting the director of the French Cen- 
ter of Information: 

“In the autumn of 1935, a group of 
French and American citizens, interested in 
Franco-American relations, decided to create 
a center for the purpose of supplying infor- 
mation about France to Americans. Such 
a center was to be an independent organiza- 
tion, financed by private contributions from 
French and American members. Its services 
were to be furnished without charge except 
for actual expenses incurred. ‘Thus came 
into being the French Center of Informa- 
tion. It is a feature of the center that its 
French subscribers—universities, municipali- 
ties, periodicals, corporations, chambers of 
commerce, as well as individuals—have not 
only given their financial support, but have 
also agreed to give information in the par- 
ticular field of their activity. It is governed 
by a board of trustees, with a French and 
an American honorary committee. 

“The New York office supplies informa- 
tion directly to the American public on re- 
quest. Information is given either at the 
office, by telephone or by letter. [This varies 
from the location of a single fact to a report 
involving translation into English and run- 
ning to many typewritten pages.] Assistance 
is given to Americans engaged in research on 
French problems, and the facilities of the 
center’s library are made available to them. 
For reports requiring lengthy research, com- 
petent specialists are recommended. It co- 
operates with other French organizations in 
the United States. It places at their dis- 
posal its services and documents, and refers 
to them inquiries on which they are specially 
competent. Thus inquiries pertaining to 
business transactions and travel should be 
addressed to the existing agencies, such as 
the French Commercial Attaché in New 
York, the French Chamber of Commerce, 
the French Line, the French Government 
Tourist Bureau, the Railways of France.” 
[No literature is distributed except a sheet 
listing sources for maps, photographs, and 
other illustrative matter. ] 

“The Paris office maintains a close con- 
tact between France and the New York 
office. It conducts investigations on ques- 


tions which cannot be thoroughly studied in 
New York and obtains information from 
the research departments of its French mem- 
bers. It provides the New York office with 
documents and reference material collected 
in France and her colonies. It assists Ameri- 
cans residing and traveling in France. It 
arranges proper contacts for Americans seek- 
ing to pursue research in France. 

“Information is given from _ original 
sources or on the basis of data compiled 
from books, periodicals, and reports. It is 
the policy always to quote references [pref- 
erably to works in English as being more 
accessible to the inquirer for verification]. 
The library consists of some 4,000 volumes, 
with current files of French newspapers and 
periodicals. A special effort is made to 
gather material not otherwise available in 
the United States.” 

The attitude of the center has been thus 
expressed by André Maurois, a member of 
its board of trustees: “Information, to be 
received in America with confidence, must 
be rigorously objective, and must come from 
a source whose objectivity is guaranteed.” 

The Pan American Union, with its head- 
quarters in Washington, is an official ad- 
ministrative body, with a permanent staff 
and a governing board consisting of the 
diplomatic representatives of its twenty-one 
American member republics. Its purpose is 
to promote friendly intercourse, peace, and 
commerce among its members. The His- 
panic background proves an excellent inte- 
grating base; its international character 
assures impartiality. In its files and library 
is an unsurpassed collection of books, peri- 
odicals, and documents dealing with the 
Latin-American member states. The main 
purpose of the library is to serve the staff 
of the union in its official work, but by its 
publishing policy it disseminates a large body 
of organized information, and its biblio- 
graphical work is becoming increasingly 
valuable. Under restrictions inevitable to 
an official organization, the library is open 
to the public for reference. There can be 
no expectation of the broad and intensive 
reference service to the public attempted by 
the British Library of Information and the 
French center, but only of such as will not 
hamper the routine of administration. 
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The Scandinavian group is served by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, organ- 
ized “for better intellectual relations between 
the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an interchange of students, publica- 
tions, and a bureau of information.” In pri- 
mary purposes corresponding rather closely 
to a number of other foundations and soci- 
eties with a national affiliation, its group 
constituents, with its active and intelligent 
policy of publication and its successful de- 
velopment of European and American con- 
tacts, provides an element of stability. More 
to our immediate purpose, it has built up a 
strong reference collection, housed in its own 
building, and a staff which makes it liberally 
open to public use. “The general public is 
learning more and more to look upon the 
foundation as a repository where accurate 
information on the Scandinavian countries 
may be obtained, and where help is willingly 
given in the planning of programs and stud- 
ies dealing with Scandinavian subjects.” A 
notable service has been added by the recent 
removal of the Scandinavian Union Catalog 
from the Harvard College Library to the 
office of the foundation in New York. 

For the Pacific area, the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations has been very successfully 
focusing the work of specialists, and is pro- 
ducing a considerable body of useful material 
in its Conference Data Papers and research 
projects. Its Economic Handbook of the 
Pacific, 1934, is particularly valuable. The 
library of the American Council in New 
York has a fine collection, whose use by the 
public is limited by the smallness of its staff 
and the fact that its primary purpose must 
not be interfered with—a research collection 
for the use of men thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of their fields. It is accessible, 
however, to the advanced student. 

Blanketing the whole field of international 
relations is the research organization, the 
Council on Foreign Relations, which, in co- 
operation with the American National Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Codperation, acts as 
National Codrdinating Center of the Inter- 
ternational Conference for the Scientific 
Study of International Affairs. Here again 
there are the same natural limitations, with 
the same generous aid freely given to the 
serious worker. 
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These, then, are some of the centers cor- 
responding, in their varying degrees, most 
nearly to our definition of the ideal. Even 
where there are limitations, those to whom 
they are made accessible are the better 
served, as even our democratic instincts must 
admit. As we narrow our subject base, and 
look for help in special fields, we find scores 
of other agencies which may be levied upon 
with greater or less success, serving primar- 
ily, as in the case of the research organiza- 
tions, groups of persons, trained in their own 
lines, with an interest in furthering their own 
cause by education, and ready in general to 
lend a helping hand. Some of these may be 
classified roughly: 

1. Official. Embassies and consulates, 
These confine their public activities largely 
to routine official functions, though in gen- 
eral, and depending on personnel, within their 
spheres of interest, information or reference 
to sources of information may be readily ob- 
tained. 

2. Tourist bureaus. Official bureaus are 
now maintained by all the major and many 
of the minor powers—notably in New York. 
Information and literature available are such 
as will be of interest to the traveler abroad, 
and are given freely. 

3. Organizations designed to foster 
friendly relations by entertaining distin- 
guished foreign visitors, by supporting fellow- 
ships for study by American students abroad 
and by foreign students in the United States, 
by encouraging the appointment of exchange 
professors. Examples are the China So- 
ciety of America, the Japan Society, the 
Friends of Belgium. Some maintain libra- 
ries, and usefulness and accessibility vary 
widely, in many cases being confined prac- 
tically to the membership, which, however, is 
frequently open to any interested person. 

4. Centers of national culture. These 
may be: (a) quite strictly confined to the 
membership, as the French Institute in the 
United States; (b) membership, but giving 
information and facilities in varying degrees 
of liberality to members of the public; (c) 
endowed institutions, commonly as part of a 
university establishment, allowing more or 
less restricted use by the public, as the Casa 
Italiana at Columbia University. 

5. Organizations concerned with particu- 
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lar phases of international contacts, as peace 
societies, missionary societies. 

6. Trade promotion agencies. Here we 
come to the most numerous, as it is one of 
the most fruitful classes, and find a fuller 
representation of foreign countries. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and the Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, are the central sources for informa- 
tion. From the chamber may be obtained 
for a few cents pamphlets listing, explaining, 
and analyzing the activities of the different 
groups, as: (a) local chambers of com- 
merce throughout the world—8,o000; (b) 
foreign trade bureaus in local commercial 
organizations; (c) American chambers of 
commerce in foreign countries—38 listed in 
August, 1936, representing 20 countries; (d) 
foreign chambers of commerce in the United 
States—47 listed in April, 1936, representing 
30 countries; (e) foreign trade clubs in the 
United States—4o listed in March, 1937, in 
16 states; (f) foreign trade associations, with 
the National Foreign Trade Council, New 
York, established in 1914 “to codrdinate the 
foreign trade activities of the nation,’ and 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
American Section, Washington, as codrdinat- 
ing bodies. 

I have done no more than to indicate by a 
few samples the great number and variety of 
organizations in the field. Those more di- 
rectly with an international point of view are 
listed in Ruth Savord’s Directory of Ameri- 
can Agencies Concerned with International 
Affairs The libraries of Washington have 
been well surveyed." The whole field has 
been splendidly analyzed in Edith E. Ware’s 
Study of International Relations in the 
United States, published by the American 
National Committee on Intellectual Codp- 





5See list of publications. Chamber of Commerce 
5 fe United States, 1615 H Street, Washington, 


*Savord Ruth. Directory of American Agencies 
oncerned with International Affairs. New York 
City, Council on Foreign Relations, 1931. 
_ THill, David Spence. The Libraries of Wash- 
— Chicago, American Library Association, 
1936. 

ee also A Directory of Agencies Working with 
and for Adults. Research Bulletin, No. 13. Chi- 
cago, International Council of Religious Education, 
1934; A Directory of International Organizations 
in the Field of Public Administration. Brussels, 
Joint Committee on Planning and Codperation, 1937. 


eration in 1934. On all these, I have drawn 
heavily. 

In conclusion, what shall we say as to our 
position as librarians? We must continue to 
increase our holdings of foreign material, 
especially of documents and periodicals, 
not neglecting the works of creative interpre- 
tation, with a watchful eye for regional dis- 
tribution. We must continue to study and 
organize our existing resources, developing 
new tools as needed to draw the utmost value 
from them. There is room to consider 
whether we can learn from the centers of 
foreign information to provide as far as may 
be possible the native background for a better 
handling of our foreign problems. May 
there not be a basis here for a system of ex- 
change librarians? 

Having done the best possible job with our 
own resources, we may feel fully justified in 
establishing contacts with these codperating 
educators, in learning from them, and in re- 
ferring to them those questions and inquir- 
ers whose demands we are not able to handle 
adequately. Active codperation will pay divi- 
dends to all concerned. 


* * * 


In the concluding paper Genevieve M. 
Macdonald, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
discussed “Reference Work with Non-Resi- 
dents.” Her paper was the result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to some of the large public 
libraries in an effort to find out how libra- 
rians dealt with the requests for information 
coming in by mail from other parts of the 
country and from patrons in the library from 
outside the community. Opinion was unani- 
mous in approving service in the latter in- 
stance; in the former, practice varied with 
the kind and character of the information as 
well as with the library. Special collections 
frequently brought many such _ requests. 
Sometimes the material was easily found; 
sometimes it required considerable search. 
At times it meant a few words over the 
telephone; on other occasions, much copy- 
ing—the latter generally requiring a fee. 

Two types of information were always 
charged for—searching directories for names 
and addresses and investigating genealogical 
information. Sometimes the matter would 
be referred to another agency or another li- 
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brary. Sometimes non-resident service was 
justifiable because the non-residents con- 
tributed to the financial support of the com- 
munity, especially if they were suburban 
residents. Sometimes non-resident service 
was just good publicity. 


Joint SEssIon 


For proceedings of this meeting, see Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board. 


OFFICERS ELECTED’ 


Officers of the College and Reference Sec- 
tion for 1937-38 are: Chairman, Frank K. 
Walter, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer, Willard 

1For chairman of Teachers College Subsection, 
see proceedings of the School Libraries Section, p. 


868; for officers of Junior College Libraries Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, p. 788. 
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P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State College Li- 
brary, State College; directors, Harry 
Clemons, University of Virginia Library, 
University; Jackson E. Towne, Michigan 
State College Library, East Lansing; 
Blanche P. McCrum, Wellesley College Li- 
brary, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Officers of the College Librarians Subsec- 
tion for 1937-38 are: Chairman, Herbert 
B. Anstaett, Franklin and Marshall College 
Library, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Mary Callahan, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames. 

Officers of the Reference Librarians Sub- 
section for 1937-38 are: Chairman, Paul 
North Rice, New York Public Library; sec- 
retary, Mildred Boatman, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Witarp P. Lewis, Secretary 


(College Library Advisory Board 


r AX HE College Library Advisory Board 
met Tuesday afternoon, June 22, at 
the New York Public Library, in a 
joint open meeting with the College and 
Reference Section, B. Lamar Johnson, chair- 
man of the board, presiding. 

George V. Denny, Jr., director of the 
League for Political Education, and inter- 
locutor, America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, New York City, was introduced and 
took charge of the afternoon’s discussion. 

Guy E. Snavely, former president of 
Birmingham-Southern College, and now 
executive secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, spoke first on “The Col- 
lege President Looks at the College Li- 
brarian.” This address was published in full 
in School and Society, July 24, 1937. 

J. Periam Danton, Temple University Li- 
brary, spoke next. His address, “The Li- 
brarian Looks at the College President,” 
likewise appeared, somewhat abridged, in 
the July 24 issue of School and Society. 

Mr. Denny opened the discussion, follow- 
ing the papers, by inviting comment from Dr. 
Snavely. 

Dr. Snavely: “There is one thing that I 


would like to say about Mr. Danton’s speech. 
He continually talks about buying things and 
spending money. 

“T feel that he might have touched more 
vigorously on how to make everybody use 
the library. Why pile up thousands of 
books if they are not used more than once 
in a hundred years?” 

Charles E. Rush, Yale University Library: 
“Sometimes the use of one book in one 
hundred years is worth more than a thousand 
uses of a thousand copies of one kind.” 

Carl White, Fisk University Library: “Is 
it the responsibility of the librarian, pri- 
marily, to see that library books are used?” 

Dr. Snavely: “No, it is not his primary 
job. I would like to see a librarian stimulate 
the use of books, however, and help to 
stimulate the professors to use them.” 

John C. French, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Library: “I understand that Mr. Dan- 
ton implies as an ideal that we should 
provide an individual carrel for every un- 
dergraduate. Three-quarters of them 
would be covered with dust the year round.” 

Mr. Danton: “You have not tried it, s0 
you do not know. No library that I know 
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of provides for 100 per cent seating accom- 
modation. In fact, I believe that provision 
for 75 per cent is at the top of the class, and 
I should think that 75 per cent of carrel 
space would be rated about the same.” 

Peyton Hurt, Williams College Library: 
“TJ have been an instructor for several years. 
I want to differ slightly with the point of 
view expressed by Mr. Danton. I would 
hesitate to change our buildings and to pro- 
vide all the facilities suggested until we 
study more carefully the habits of the stu- 
dent body and instructors, that is, the process 
of teaching. 

“For several years I have been very 
much interested in just what the professor 
and the students do, and I doubt very much 
if we need these carrels unless we revise our 
teaching methods. I am inclined to differ, 
too, with the suggestion that we abolish re- 
serve books as something harmful. Reserve 
book rooms have grown up as a necessary 
evil, perhaps, but as something necessary 
nevertheless. Before we change them, I 
think we must ask for a change in the pro- 
cedure of the professor and a change in the 
procedure of the student. 

“The cart is somewhat before the horse 
when we change our buildings and ask for 
the rank of instructor or professor before 
we study what we are doing, and what the 
activities of the library are which justify 
these changes. Personally, I am against giv- 
ing the library staff the rank of teacher, un- 
less they perform the task of a teacher. I 
prefer to give them the rank of librarian, 
and raise that position to a higher status, 
if necessary.” 

Dr. Snavely: “I do not believe that we 
need so many carrels, especially for under- 
classmen. Miss Ludington is here and I 
would like her to tell us how the new li- 
brary at Mount Holyoke provides for 
professors so they may be available for 
conference with students.” 

Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Library: “We have five stack floors. 
Each floor has a series of offices for faculty 
members. Offices are assigned, as far as 
Possible, in the relative locations where the 
books of interest to a particular faculty mem- 
ber are shelved. He may or may not, at his 
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own instigation, be available to students for 
conferences. If he is available, he is placed 
on a conference floor, so that other faculty 
members who wish quiet for their study will 
not be disturbed. 

“Again, faculty members may or may not, 
at their own discretion, be available for tele- 
phone calls by means of a buzzer system. 

“There are a sufficient number of carrels 
so that all students—undergraduate students 
—doing work in the field of the humanities, 
may have individual carrels on stack floors 
relating to the books with which they are 
working. 

“There is one small experimental group 
at Mount Holyoke College, called two-unit 
students, of freshman and sophomore rank, 
who are doing work under individual in- 
struction. This year it has been possible to 
assign a certain unit of carrels to them. The 
director of this individual instruction has her 
office in the library, and her conferences are 
held there. I am not sure that this is an 
ideal situation, but it is a situation which 
has resulted in a good deal of interest in the 
library on the part of the faculty members 
and the student body, and, they tell me, in an 
educational rejuvenation in the institution.” 

B. Lamar Johnson: “A year or two 
ago, an editorial appeared in the Journal of 
Higher Education, the theme of which was 
that, as college librarians, we need fighters. 
I am wondering whether, in view of some of 
the statements made by Mr. Danton and 
other members of the group, Dr. Snavely 
would agree that as college librarians we 
need to be fighters for the things that we 
need and the things that we know are needed 
by the college in its educational program.” 

Dr. Snavely: “You certainly do, especially 
as college presidents are harassed by other 
departments as well as by the library. As 
a matter of fact, I always expect my li- 
brarian to ask for twice as much as he 
expects to get. We also need tact, good sense, 
and patience. 

“The Association of American Colleges 
has been given a grant by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to make a study as to how to inte- 
grate the work of the library as part of the 
teaching work of the liberal arts college. 
Dr. Harvie Branscomb, director of the li- 
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brary at Duke University, has been given a 
leave from his task there to make this study. 
He may want to say a word.” 

Dr. Branscomb: “I have been fascinated 
by this discussion, but have been content to 
remain safely on the sidelines. The theme 
with which we are engaged is one of common 
interest on both sides of our academic line— 
faculty and librarian. We have come to 
one of those periods when we are reaching 
out to see clearly the desirability of a closer 
integration of function between librarian and 
faculty. That does not mean that functions 
are identical, but I am confident that a great 
deal is being done in different parts of the 
country which, if brought together, would be 
useful to the rest of us.” 

Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library: “Just one point with regard to 
the book budget. The librarian has to be a 
fighter; he also has to be more or less of a 
trader. Professors are entitled to know at 
least roughly what they can count on, and if 
the time comes when one professor is going to 
need more than another, it has been my 
experience that you can make certain trades. 
Those of us who have our funds expiring on 
June 30 have to make those trades fre- 
quently. For instance, in the German de- 
partment certain funds are not used by 
the thirtieth of June. We need something 
desperately in another department, and the 
head professor of German is willing to allow 
his balance to be used, in return for some 
extra money the year after when he will 
need it. To my mind, one of the most im- 
portant points in the whole situation is 
greater cooperation between the librarian as 
a member of the faculty—as a part of the 
educational program of the college—and the 
faculty.” 

Mrs. Marjorie Keenleyside, Central 
Y.M.C.A. College Library, Chicago: “I have 
been one of the librarians who was fortunate 
enough to get along without a library com- 
mittee until the North Central Association 
descended upon us and announced that it was 
a very good thing to have a library commit- 
tee. We were getting along very nicely, we 
thought, without one, but we had to put on a 
library committee. Our president was nice 
enough to make the librarian the chairman of 
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that committee, and the rest of the committee 
are nice enough to be more or less ‘yes’ men. 
Nevertheless, to say that it is ideal to get 
along without a committee and then to have 
our accrediting agency say we must have one, 
is rather a contradiction. 

“T was interested in the statement of our 
representative president that the librarian 
should ask for twice what he needs. It 
always makes me see just a little bit “red” to 
have to ask for twice what is needed. I 
believe I should be allowed to ask for exactly 
what I need. 

“As for carrels, I run a library in a Loop 
skyscraper in Chicago, where we have four 
floors, and cannot expand. We cannot 
build a new building. We can only get along 
with what we have. We have solved the 
problem of the large reading room in part in 
this way: Every senior—we have no graduate 
students—is given his own desk in the read- 
ing room and is allowed to leave his books 
and any of our books on that desk as long 
as he needs them. They are charged to him 
as they would be to carrels in stacks. These 
senior desks do not gather dust and the 
quality of student work has improved. 

“We have also solved the problem in 
another way. We have divided off a sec- 
tion at the end of the reading room into 
what we call conference rooms. There is 
no red tape whatever to getting into a con- 
ference room. Anyone walks in there if he 
wishes to talk about his work, and if he 
wishes to work silently, he stays in the main 
reading room.” 

E. Cockburn Kyte, Queens University Li- 
brary, Kingston, Ontario: “I would like to 
hear from either speaker what his attitude 
is on the relation of the ideal library to 
departmental libraries. I am speaking about 
a middle-sized college of between three and 
four thousand students and about 180,000 
volumes, and as a librarian who feels that the 
student ought to make the library his center 
as a means to an education. I am continually 
frustrated because students are told by 
members of the faculty, “There is your li- 
brary, the departmental library. You do not 
really need to go into the general library. 

“I also feel frustrated when members of 
the faculty come to me and say, ‘I wish I 
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could get a book from such-and-such de- 
partmental library, but I know perfectly 
well that if I go there, the book will not be 
available.’ As a matter of fact, it is a sort 
of ‘it isn’t done.’ Theoretically, all books 
are for the use of all faculty members and 
all students. Actually, half the books in the 
departmental libraries are barred from any 
who do not happen to be in close touch with 
them. This direct barrier to education 
should not be allowed to exist, but I believe 
that it does exist in the majority of libraries.” 

Mr. Danton: “T shall not quibble with the 
question, but I do not need to say here that 
it is one which it is extremely difficult to 
answer categorically. If you start with a 
small liberal arts college—compact, a homo- 
geneous group, buildings close together, stu- 
dents living on the campus—there is no 
reason why you should go to the additional 
administrative cost of having departmental 
libraries. By that I do not mean laboratory 
libraries, which are important for the work 
of the chemistry department just as are test 
tubes. 

“When you get to a larger institution, it 
is unquestionably true that there is some- 
thing from the educational point of view to 
be said for departmental libraries. Studies 
show that the accessibility of reading ma- 
terials is unquestionably one of the most 
important factors in connection with whether 
people do or do not read. 

“Again, the man who is interested, we 
shall say, in librarianship, and studying it, 
has to have contact with books in historiog- 
raphy, education and sociology. He can 
waste a tremendous amount of time going 
to various departmental libraries. The 
other factor, so obvious that it hardly needs 
mentioning, is that the books in a depart- 
mental library should be duplicated in the 
main collection, to give students not con- 
cerned primarily with the departmental li- 
brary equal opportunity. That provision, of 
course, is a very serious financial problem. 
Furthermore, the departmental library 
should be open, serviced, and staffed, just as 
well as the main library. 

“I do not think there is any one solution. 
It is a question of local conditions, of how 
your campus is set up, of how much money 
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you have, and, to some extent, perhaps, a 
question of expedience.” 

Mr. Rush: “Do you thing it is intellectu- 
ally possible for the average professor ever to 
come to the belief that a librarian is his 
educational equal ?” 

Mr. Denny: “What about the point Mr. 
Danton raised, that the salaries of librarians 
are relatively low in comparison with the 
salaries of men of professorial rank?” 

Dr. Snavely: “1 think the standardizing 
agencies are putting pressure there so that 
salaries are equalized pretty much, or should 
be.” 

Mr. Danton: “They are not, nevertheless.” 

Mrs. Ada J. English, New Jersey College 
for Women Library: “I agree with Mr. 
Danton that there is going to be great diffi- 
culty in placing the librarian in the same 
category .with faculty members. Mr. Dan- 
ton has pointed out one of the reasons— 
many librarians have not had the educational 
background. 

“The college president needs to begin with 
faculty members and train them to know that 
he now has a better library and better library 
facilities.” 

Mr. Denny: “How about Dr. Snavely’s 
suggestion that the librarian should teach a 
course? Does that help at all?” 

Father Gonaz, St. Ignatius College, Buf- 
falo: ““We have tried having the librarian 
teach a course and have found that it works 
excellently. He teaches freshman English. 
In that way the librarian is looked upon 
more as a teacher than as a person who puts 
labels on books. If our librarians are not 
the intellectual equal of the rest of the 
faculty, they are not going to have equal 
standing.” 

Mr. Burrus, Rutgers University: “I have 
not wanted to say anything because I am a 
professor. I am visiting an A. L. A. confer- 
ence for the first time, and I am very much 
interested in libraries. My only contact and 
experience with library work is teaching a 
course for freshmen in how to use books in 
libraries. 

“T have been interested in what seems to 
me a sort of inferiority complex cropping up 
on all sides, and I cannot help thinking this 
plea for money is a sort of rationalization 
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on the part of many a librarian. The reason 
we do not do this, the reason we do not do 
that is because we do not have money. It 
is the president’s fault or the professor’s 
fault, or what-not. 

“Tf I were a university librarian, I think 
I would be the fighter that one of the speak- 
ers talked about. I would fight university 
presidents, I would fight professors, and I 
would fight to make students love to read. 
I would be much more interested in trying to 
develop life-long reading interests and skill 
in the use of books and libraries than just 
helping students get an education. Often the 
librarian takes a challenging attitude when 
the professor comes around with a list of 
books: ‘We have analyzed your last list and 
find that many books have not been with- 
drawn from the library.’ This places pro- 
fessors on the spot. We hesitate to come 
around with a recommendation again. In- 
stead the librarian ought to meet us with: 
‘So many of these books have not been used. 
Is there anything you and I can do together 
to develop an interest in these books, to get 
more of them read?’ 

“Frankly, I like librarians, and I love 
libraries. I think that as a class you are 
custodians of books, and until you become 
something different, you will not have that 
respect of your faculty colleagues which you 
want. It is your place to educate the presi- 
dents and professors of our colleges and uni- 
versities as to the important part the library 
should play. The librarian tends to be a 
somewhat timid soul. I often wish I had as 
strong a case to fight for as you people have 
in library work.” 

Mr. White: “T hope none of us loses the 
fighting spirit, but it is one thing to fight the 
battle singly, and another to have sentiment 
against us. Many times the college librarian 
finds that because of lack of sympathy on 
the part of a dean, or lack of vision on the 
part of a college president, though he may 
be ever so enlightened himself, he will be 
doing routine processes until Gabriel blows 
his horn, unless this man or some others 
help to make his battle a success.” 

Dr. Branscomb: “The suggestion has been 
made that the advisory library committee is 
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a very undesirable adjunct. I have had a 
great deal of experience with one during the 
past four years. We have tried several dif- 
ferent types. It seems to me that the work 
of the librarian and of the teacher are so 
vitally integrated that for the librarian to cut 
herself off from contact with the instructors 
is just a little monstrous. 

“One of the things any administrator has 
to be careful about is cutting himself off from 
well meant, intelligent criticism. For us to 
go out from here saying that we do not 
want an advisory committee, that we want 
to stand alone, seems to me to be very dan- 
gerous. A faculty committee should not 
have control over administration, but should 
be given full opportunity for advice and 
counsel. It is incumbent upon the presi- 
dents of our colleges to relate the librarian 
to the faculty in certain formal ways. 
Surely the failure of a librarian to function 
properly in many instances is because he or 
she simply does not know what is going on 
in the college, except as he may learn it in 
some accidental way.” 

Harriet J. Warner, Oregon State College 
Library: “Our director of libraries has the 
title of dean, and is automatically admitted to 
the meetings of the administrative council. 
That gives her some contact with what is 
going on, on the campus; it also gives her 
faculty standing. It entitles her to the same 
salary schedule and retirement. We also 
must have library training, at least five 
years of education, preferably six or seven, 
and we are required to take part in faculty 
committees.” 

O. Gerald Lawson, Drew University Li- 
brary: “I was given faculty ranking in our 
university, not because I teach a course, 
although I am listed to give one. My sug- 
gestion is that librarians participate in 
faculty clubs by reading papers and do a 
little publishing of library bulletins. That 


goes a long way toward being recognized.” 

W alter G. Daniel, Howard University Li- 
brary: “I was first a teacher in my institu- 
tion. My institution needed a librarian. I 
offered to take the job, on condition that I 
might maintain my rank, in fact, be raised in 
and that was granted. 
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faculty meetings, not as librarian, but as a 
person who has the qualifications for such 
attendance. I also serve on a very important 
committee on student activities, not because I 
am librarian, but because I have an interest 
in the students. It is very bad to irritate 
either side. My librarians, for example, feel 
annoyed when Professor X comes in and says 
the library situation is very, very bad; like- 
wise, my librarians frequently take courses 
to improve their knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, or phraseology, and they complain that 
Professor So-and-So is doing a ‘bum job.’ 
I find it helpful to talk to Professor X about 
his course, and suggest to him that I learn 
from my students that so-and-so is happen- 
ing. What would he suggest we do in the 
library to help him out? In every case, our 
most ‘hard-boiled’ teachers respond to that 
kind of treatment. 

“I find it is very fine to have a faculty 
committee, for this reason: People in the 
community sometimes are not interested in 
the beginning, but when they come to the 
library with their troubles, they are talked 
to and told the troubles of the librarian. 
They go back to the faculty and say, “This 
is not a library problem; this is our problem.’ 
Many of our problems have been solved, not 
because I champion them, but because the 
professors champion them.” 

Mrs. Keenleyside: “Since some of the talk 
has been in answer to what I have said, I 
should like to add another word. Our li- 
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brary committee is not just advisory; it has 
to give final approval on some of the things 
I do. I am perfectly willing to have them 
as an advisory group. Their suggestions are 
welcome, they take my point of view back 
to the other faculty members, and we get 
along beautifully. The things I used to be 
able to do immediately, however, now take 
three weeks. It ties up the machinery to give 
the committee that power. 

Willis H. Kerr, Claremont College Li- 
braries: “I suggest as a librarian a person 
who is a scholar and an administrator, one 
who has personality enough to be accorded 
this recognition: that he know of faculty ap- 
pointments as soon as they are made so that 
book, budget, and other provisions may be 
made; similarly, that he may be at least an 
observer on the course of study or the cur- 
riculum committee, so that he may know 
what is going on in the minds of professors. 
Further—the librarian should be a member 
of one of the academic divisions or groups, 
possibly the one in social sciences, in his own 
right—I am assuming, of course, that the 
librarian is a member of the faculty and 
attends faculty meetings. The librarian 
should also be notified in advance of all 
visiting lecturers and special courses. 

“He should have access to, or a copy of, 
the personnel data which the registrar 
secures. It is of infinite use in knowing the 
reading interests of students.” 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON, Chairman 


(ounty and Regional Libraries Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE opening session of the County and 

Regional Libraries Section was called 

to order by its chairman, Mrs. Mary 
Oliphant Besoré, June 24. 

The first speaker was Helen Hill Miller, 
senior agricultural writer for the Program 
Study and Discussion Section of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
spoke on: 


THE FARMER’S Part IN AGRICULTURAL 
Po.ticy MAKING* 


Since the war, there has been a great dif- 
ference in the type of problems we are fac- 
ing and a corresponding change in function 
in the institutions that have been built up 
throughout the country to serve the interests 


* Abridged. Z 
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of agriculture. Prior to the war, farmers 
looked to resources outside themselves, for 
ways to get information which would enable 
them to apply scientific methods of growing 
different crops, raising live stock, controlling 
pests, etc. Consequently, the agricultural ex- 
perimental stations in the various states and 
the scientific work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture were built up in an effort to an- 
swer the questions on farmers’ minds. 

With the changes brought about by the 
war and its aftermath, another question be- 
gan to be increasingly important: What sit- 
uations other than those on the individual 
farms were affecting the welfare of the 
farms themselves? The fact was brought up 
continually that even the making of an ade- 
quate plan for the management of a given 
farm required information about a great 
many things going on elsewhere. There was 
increasing farmer interest in broad questions 
of economics; in the question of relation- 
ships between the agriculture of this country 
and the agriculture of other countries; in the 
question of how farmers could codperate 
to correct certain obvious maladjustments af- 
fecting agriculture. Increasingly, too, the 
agricultural institutions have had requests 
for material which would contribute to the 
discussion of these questions. There are two 
important factors: one is getting informa- 
tion on these broader questions; the other 
is using the information as the basis of an 
agricultural policy. 

More than forty states have now desig- 
nated members of their extension service 
staffs to act as state discussion leaders. The 
function of those members is, first, to make 
the discussion method understood by the 
county and home and young people’s club 
agents who form part of the extension serv- 
ice, so that these agents can work with the 
leaders of local discussion groups. The other 
function is to see that the proper types of ma- 
terials for the various groups are available. 

The Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating in this leadership side of the work 
by the appointment of four regional special- 
ists in discussion technique. We have four 
men, each responsible for a block of states, 
who go into states, appoint by invitation state 
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leaders to help with conferences, or function 
in any way that seems helpful to the state 
leader. 

The extension services of a number of 
states have prepared materials on local or 
state topics which groups wished to discuss, 
About four years ago, at a meeting of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the department was requested 
to prepare materials on a nation-wide basis, 
so that the states would not be preparing ma- 
terial in forty-eight different varieties. We 
have, therefore, been preparing a series of 
bulletins on both local and national topics, 
and we have also brought out certain ma- 
terial on the discussion method itself. We 
issued two publications last year. One was 
on different types of discussion methods 
with the informal group; the other, on how 
to organize county forums. 

We have also prepared material on eight 
topics. The people who will use these bul- 
letins are, by and large, not people who have 
extensive habits of reading, so we thought 
they must certainly be short and also simple. 
We have tried to incorporate the various 
aspects or attitudes on each of these ques- 
tions current in the country. We have 
chosen questions in which farmers are in- 
terested. This material was available by 
December 1, 1936, and we have had re- 
quests for over a million copies. Quite a 
number have come from non-farm groups. 
We expected a fairly wide distribution 
among agricultural groups, but we have been 
very much pleased with the tendency of other 
groups to be interested as well. 

There is no question, I think, that if we 
fail to get the proper consideration of vari- 
ous segments that go to make up a demo- 
cratic community in America, we shall not 
get a national policy which is comprehensive. 

A great many colleges and universities 
write in for the bulletins and there have 
been a great many requests from libraries. 
The possibility of making the bulletins avail- 
able through libraries is something of which 
we are very appreciative. The Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
has sponsored a series of seven or eight na- 
tional farm home hours where topics of 
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this kind were put on in discussion form. 

Another thing which we did is perhaps of 
particular interest to a group of librarians. 
We realized that the kind of material which 
could be condensed into sixteen pages, with 
a number of pages used for graphs and pic- 
tures, was fairly scanty, and that while there 
were a great many people who would not 
read more, the men and women leading these 
groups might want to know more about the 
subject. So we assembled bibliographies of 
supplementary reading with the arrangement 
to include nothing which cost more than fifty 
cents. There was also quite a lot of free 
material. 

We arranged with the Pamphlet Distribu- 
tion Service’ to handle this material. This 
service is willing to scatter orders in dif- 
ferent directions in case you are getting five 
copies or more of a particular pamphlet, so 
we thought that we had provided fairly in- 
expensive and accessible material through 
that source. 

We included each time some material 
which was primarily statistical, from uncon- 
tested sources, so that it would be possible 
to get cold facts, further than were contained 
in the bulletins. We also included a variety 
of rather sharply defined views on the sub- 
ject of national income. All this was set up 
so that the answer would be, “So what?” and 
so that the question would be thrown back 
into the group again for discussion. The idea 
of the way a long-term program would work 
and what it would be like if it were a good 
one, would thus come from the group and not 
from an outside source. 

What we are trying to do is to present the 
kinds of material out of which policy can 

1For further information about this service, see 


“Libraries Launch Experiment with Pamphlets,” 
L. A. Bulletin 31:198, April, 1937. 


be hammered. It seems to me that in mak- 
ing available the pamphlet material which we 
publish, or materials which are somewhat 
more solid for those members interested in 
and capable of reading it, the county libraries 
have a great chance of contributing to the 
vivifying of the process. 

Mr. M. L. Wilson, the under-secretary of 
agriculture, whose particular interest this 
project is, has at heart the development 
of a policy-making habit in the farm popula- 
tion of the country, because he believes that 
unless policy-making faces a long-term fu- 
ture, the complexities of the modern agricul- 
tural situation will not be properly handled. 
It is rather interesting to note the difference 
in definition which we are gradually working 
out, not only in agricultural sections of the 
country, but in other parts, as to what we 
mean by “the citizen’s side of government.” 
We have taken that phrase to be a rather 
passive affair. In the years before the war 
when we were very much of a melting pot of 
nationalities and races, questions would arise 
and people would say, “Why bring that up? 
Why not go on with the economic process in 
which we are all engaged and continue our 
standards of living?” The continuation of 
those standards, however, seems to be a 
question which does not automatically take 
care of itself, and I think we are moving 
from a passive consent of the governed into 
something which is a consensus of the gov- 
erned. 

* * * 


A state worker reported, in the discussion 
following Mrs. Miller’s paper, that she had 
mentioned the Public Affairs Pamphlets on 
her trips throughout the state, with the re- 
sult that a goodly number of requests for 
them had been received at the state library. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session convened June 25, 
Mrs. Besoré presiding. 

The chairman introduced Elizabeth T. 
Williams, now at Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, but formerly of Vermont, whose 
subject was: 


VERMONT REGIONAL LIBRARIES* 


On the map, Vermont is a very tiny state. 
Its inhabitants number 360,000 people; there 
are twenty-five to fifty to every square mile; 


* Abridged. 
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and if you drive over the roads in the 
front seat of a box wagon, the whole country- 
side takes on vast proportions. 

There are several cities and something like 
two hundred and forty towns, not to men- 
tion any number of villages within those 
towns. There are a few of what is properly 
termed “unorganized sections of the state,” 
and there are countless roads and scattered 
farms and hamlets. 

There has been a state department for 
libraries for a great many years. Lately, 
with the help of all the local libraries, it has 
been able to serve a certain percentage of the 
population, but with a very limited staff, a 
limited income, and one book wagon. Per- 
sonal visits of the book truck to libraries and 
hamlets have been made only once a year, 
and those were often hurried and sketchy, 
with an eye on the clock and on the map, 
knowing that the schedule for the day and 
week had to be carried out. 

In these 240 towns there are 218 public 
libraries. Many of them go back a hundred 
years—and a few before eighteen hundred— 
for their establishment. In one town there 
are five libraries, each in a separate village 
and each totally unaware, it seems to me, of 
each other’s existence. They do not inter- 
change books or know about each other at 
all. 

The state ranks second in the entire coun- 
try, I think, for the number of books owned, 
but half of the libraries are open less than 
two full days a week and half of them have 
an annual income of less than one hundred 
dollars. The problem of regional or any 
other kind of large unit service in Vermont 
is not, therefore, establishing community 
libraries, finding places for deposit stations, 
or building up collections of books; it is 
coérdinating all the resources at hand, 
strengthening the service given, and making 
the whole book stock of the state more 
flexible. 

Back in 1931, four hundred Vermonters 
banded themselves together in what they 
called ‘““The Vermont Commission on Coun- 
try Life.” This group started to study living 
conditions in the state, including library serv- 
ice. They formed a subcommittee to find 
out what ways and means there were of 
giving, at minimum cost, better service to the 
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people in country places. 
$14,000 from the 


They 
Carnegie Corporation, 
supposedly for a two-year experiment, and 
were fortunate in securing, at the same time, 
Miss Katharine H. Wead to act as librarian 
and to give intensive field service to four 


secured 


parts of counties in the state. This she did 
with such thrift that she was able to stretch 
the funds over two and one-half years. 
Knowing, as she did, the timber of the Ver- 
mont people, their natural thrift, great spirit 
of independence, and local pride, she was able 
to accomplish two fundamental results: she 
made the people in that area a great deal 
more book and library conscious than they 
had been for many years; she showed them 
the value of looking beyond town lines for 
increased service. 

When Miss Wead’s time was up, her com- 
mittee was convinced that there should be 
still further codperation between the small 
libraries. A good many hundred books, a 
little book car, and something over one thou- 
sand dollars remained. The group voted to 
contribute some of the books to the libraries, 
to give the book car to the state department, 
and to offer to the St. Albans library—the 
only sizable one in the neighborhood—a 
thousand dollars if it would give free serv- 
ice to neighboring towns for the following 
year, the hope being that at the end of that 
time, those towns would be so delighted with 
the service that they would vote money for 
its continuance. 

The St. Albans people rose to the sug- 
gestion in a fine way. Their own librarian 
had resigned and they were fortunate in se- 
curing Miss Christine Sanders. Meantime, 
it was possible for the people in the state 
department to change the library law, to 
permit contracts for library service from one 
town to another, and, at the end of this first 
year of free service, it was gratifying when 
three of the outlying towns near St. Albans, 
went to the town meeting and voted at the 
rate of seven cents per capita to have this 
service continued. Seven cents seems very 
small to you and it is inadequate—I think 
Miss Sanders believes that twice that amount 
would compensate for the service—but when 
one of those libraries had for years and years 
been given only twenty-five dollars a year, 
it seems to me it shows a remarkable change 
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in point of view to have the people go to the 
polls and vote an extra fifteen dollars. 

Certain reverberations from both the St. 
Albans plan and the original experiment 
were felt all around the state. Some libra- 
ries started to exchange books, and down at 
Arlington, the home of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, they started a little local book wagon 
and lent to the farmers and some of the 
neighboring villagers. 

October, 1934, saw the organization of 
the Better Library Movement of Vermont, 
which is parallel to the library planning 
boards in other states. Under that organiza- 
tion a committee was formed to make a still 
further study of the regional plan. Through 
that committee’s very good publicity and 
educational work, together with the efficient 
work of the new secretary, Miss Dorothy 
Randall, pressure was last winter brought 
to bear on the legislature. A whole set-up 
was voted for regional work in the state, this 
to be more or less in the form of state aid for 
the time being. 

Vermont’s county lines are relatively un- 
important and hopeless as far as library 
service is concerned. The state has, there- 
fore, selected certain centers in which to 
establish well organized libraries to act as 
regional centers. That has been done arbi- 
trarily, but with the geography of trading 
centers in mind. 

The contract which is going to be used 
is very simple, broad, and unlimited. Rough- 
ly speaking, it offers from the state to the 
regional centers, one trained librarian, one 
small book car, a supply of books, and the 
privilege of lending further. The center 
offers, in return, space for the librarian and 
her supplies, and hearty codperation from 
the trustees and local staff. The contract 
is worded in such a way that it can be used 
to cover any different adjustment or changes 
that may develop in the coming years. 
Nothing is said about any payment from 
the people who are to be served, but as long 
as the law permits contracting, the time may 
come when they will be asked to do so. 

I suppose the next step will be the breaking 
down of the state line, and perhaps larger 
areas will come under the jurisdiction of 
some library outside the limits of Vermont. 
Brockton and Guildhall have for many years 


quite informally, arranged to send service 
from one town to another on a money basis. 
It has been very interesting to watch what 
was in 1930 a visionary idea to some Ver- 
monters, become by 1937 an actuality. 


* * * 


Dorothy Annable, one of the newly ap- 
pointed regional librarians in Vermont, was 
next introduced and asked to tell something 
about her plans. 


Miss ANNABLE’S REMARKS* 


I am going to tell you about a work which 
does not begin until July first. Further- 
more, as the plan is very much in the minds 
and hearts of the people in Vermont, there 
can be as yet no fixed outline—no rigid 
schedule. 

We hope not to conduct experiments; Miss 
Wead has already broken the ground for us. 
There probably will be a study of adjustment 
of the regional idea to a New England state, 
and perhaps in one year—surely in five— 
we will know a great deal more about it 
than we do now. 

The state is divided into four regions, with 
the possibility of a fifth. 

The first will be the Rutland region, 
including the southern three counties in the 
state. The St. Albans region we are trying 
to set up elsewhere, but it will go on for the 
present on the basis under which it has been 
operating. The Rutland region will be 
started this July and the St. Johnsbury in 
August. The regional librarians will not be 
librarians of public libraries in the regions, 
but agents of the State Public Library Com- 
mission. Their status will be that of staff 
members of the commission. I will confine 
my remarks to the Rutland region, which is 
the one I know most about. 

The Rutland Public Library, through the 
contract of which Miss Williams has spoken, 
is offering quarters for the work and is lend- 
ing books. The region itself has $4,000 a 
year to spend on books and service, and the 
books already in the libraries of the area 
are to be used. A book wagon is to be the 
chief weapon of the regional librarian, who 
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will establish a regular routine, visiting each 
township, each village, once in four to six 
weeks. The work in each of these township 
divisions will be done through the local li- 
brarian. The regional librarian will con- 
sult with the local librarian as to what places 
in that town or township need service, and 
what special services to clubs or rural schools 
need to be given. Whenever the local librar- 
ian wishes, she is to go out in her town with 
the regional librarian, and the books of the 
local library are to be used in the town to as 
great an extent as is possible. 

The book wagon will bring to small towns 
a more frequent inflow of new books than 
the usual budget of from $25 to $75 per 
year makes possible now. It will mean that 
at very much more frequent intervals, books 
will be brought into the town; that the books 
which are in the town will be taken to the 
outlying districts and used more extensively ; 
and that books not now in use in one town 
and usable in another may be carried about 
through the area. 

The regional librarian will also give in- 
tensive advisory service and assistance, meet 
with trustees, survey libraries, do field work, 
furnish lists and advisory services to readers, 
and speak at meetings. In fact, I have hardly 
recovered from the shock of just being told 
that I am to furnish a monthly radio pro- 
gram. 

No town in the region need avail itself of 
the regional librarian’s services if it does not 


wish to do so. 
* * * 


In the discussion following Miss Annable’s 
remarks, the question was raised as to what 
to call these branches of a regional system, 
inasmuch as citizens object to the use of the 
word “branch.” The name, “codperating 
libraries,” suggested by a member of the 
audience, drew the general approval of the 
group. 

Eleanor Hitt, California State Library, 
Sacramento, spoke next, on: 


Tue Future or County LIBRARIES 
IN CALIFORNIA* 


What then is the prospect for the extension 
of county library service in California? 


* Abridged. 
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There is reason to suppose that the larger 
counties in the unorganized portion of the 
state may in the course of a few years fol- 
low in the path of the forty-seven that have 
gone before. I believe, however, that the only 
hope of adequate service for several of the 
remaining counties and for the several coun- 
ties that have starving libraries at present, 
lies in state or federal aid or both. 

Granting that we shall have the money to 
continue our county library progress, there 
are several indications of future methods of 
development. County libraries have as great 
possibilities in the field of adult education as 
do city libraries, and they will have, I believe, 
an ever increasing codperation with the other 
agencies. Farm bureaus, home demonstra- 
tion agencies, forums, discussion groups, 
parent education study clubs, in their in- 
creasing influence on rural social life, must 
depend upon the service of county libraries. 

There must be, too, an increasing flexibility 
in the methods of extending service to the 
farthermost parts of the counties. Califor- 
nia county librarians are accepting the idea 
that means must be adapted to ends, that 
even within one county it may be advan- 
tageous to have branches, stations, and book 
cars of various types, not duplicating, but 
supplementing, each other’s work. Large 
county libraries may find it feasible, econom- 
ical, and effective to establish regional branch 
libraries such as the already existing Ante- 
lope Valley Regional Branch in Los Angeles 
County. Antelope Valley is a natural region 
formed by a spur of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains which extend diagonally across Los 
Angeles County, cutting off this northeastern 
section. Its area is approximately 1,800 
square miles, all unincorporated, and its esti- 
mated population is 6,400. There are twenty- 
one elementary school districts in the terri- 
tory, one union high school and one junior 
college. 

For fifteen years, the county library served 
directly and separately twenty-three settle- 
ments in this area. In 1929 the county 
librarian felt that the central library was 
not in as close touch with the situation as was 
desirable and took steps to reorganize the 
service on a regional basis. The details of 


this reorganization are set forth in an article 


by the county librarian, Miss Helen E. 
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Vogleson, in Pacific Bindery Talk, June, 
1935. 

Since this experiment has proved its effec- 
tiveness after eight years of operation, other 
county libraries may find similar situations 
in which to “apply the idea of a supervised 
service centralized through a regional unit 
that is not too large for human contacts.” 

When we turn to the internal organization 
of our county libraries, we find that person- 
nel problems are receiving an increasing 
amount of attention. This may be due in 
part to the spread of civil service in Cali- 
fornia. There were a number of cities with 
civil service for some years before the move- 
ment made such progress in county govern- 
ments. Now, however, there are six coun- 
ties having civil service systems in which 
libraries are not exempt. Our experience 
leads us to the belief that civil service is not 
necessarily harmful to kbraries. On the 
contrary, in those counties which have 
trained personnel technicians administering 
their systems, the effect has been to establish 
and maintain high professional standards 
and, furthermore, to bring library salaries 
more nearly in line with those of other 
county positions. 

So far, civil service has not nullified our 
present system of certification of county li- 
brarians, as the holding of a certificate of 
the State Board of Library Examiners has 
been made one of the requirements for the 
position of county librarian by the civil serv- 
ice boards themselves. County library po- 
sitions except that of county librarian would 
have been affected by the state certification 
law, which failed of passage in the recent 
legislature. In spite of this temporary set- 
back to legal certification, I believe a certifi- 
cation law will eventually be passed and that 
county libraries will share in the resulting 
benefits. 

The personnel problem that is peculiar to 
county libraries in California is that of the 
untrained custodian upon whom we depend 
for direct service to the readers in our small 
communities. Many methods of increasing 
the effectiveness of this service have been 
devised by county librarians, and new ones 
are being tried continuously. To supplement 
visits from headquarters staff to the branches 
and stations, county librarians use monthly 
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letters to custodians, manuals of procedures 
and rules, and periodical section- or county- 
wide meetings, depending on the size of the 
county. Increasing professional supervision 
is our future goal, just as soon as financial 
support is adequate. 

One phase of county library work is of 
sufficient importance to merit special consid- 
eration when we are trying to foresee the 
future. This is service to schools. 

The county libraries of California have 
always had a close relationship with the ele- 
mentary schools—a relationship provided 
for, and to some extent defined, by certain 
sections of the county library law and of the 
school code. The plan of codperation is 
briefly this: The schools that elect to do so, 
pool their library funds—amounting, legally, 
to not less than $25 per teacher—in the 
county library fund. In return, they receive 
all books and library service outside of free 
state texts from the county library. 

In the late twenties, under new and pro- 
gressive leadership in the state department 
of education, we began to hear about “the 
activity program, large units of work or 
centers of interests, an integrated curricu- 
lum,” et cetera. From that time, the 
movement from the traditional or textbook- 
centered school has brought about sweeping 
changes in the school service of the county 
libraries. Librarians found themselves with 
huge collections of supplementary textbooks 
no longer called for in large sets but with- 
out materials to meet demands for projects 
on shelter, communication, Mexico, Holland, 
and a score of other “centers of interest.” 
So, in many cases, without time for prepara- 
tion for the new program, the school 
departments had nothing but books that, 
without analysis and reorganization, were 
practically obsolete. Adjustment could have 
been made fairly smoothly and easily had the 
financial situation kept pace with the educa- 
tional one. The difficulty was and is that 
it did not. The librarians were faced with 
the necessity of purchasing many books of a 
different type for the schools, and in addi- 
tion they found that the reference and 
organization work involved was proportion- 
ately time consuming. 

The result was, that the school work en- 
croached in many cases upon the funds and 
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the time rightfully appropriated for com- 
munity work. Since the county libraries 
were established primarily for public rather 
than school library service, the case was dis- 
tinctly that of the tail wagging the dog. All 
this has, I think, definite implications for the 
future. More and more school libraries are, 
in their adjustment to new education phi- 
losophy, inevitably providing the recreational 
reading and the library experience formerly 
considered functions of the public library. 

There are, to my mind, two possible lines 
of development. It may be that as greater 
funds for library purposes in the schools 
become essential, the county schools will 
prefer to establish their own library systems. 
These might have more or less permanent 
and independent libraries in the larger 
schools, and a central library for the small 
schools similar to the school department of 
a county library. We find that large school 
districts especially are willing to spend more 
money for their libraries when they are to 
have control of its expenditure than when it 
is to become part of a fund that is under 
the jurisdiction of another body. 

If the schools do establish their own sys- 
tem, they will undoubtedly be duplicating 
much of the work with children now carried 
on through the community agencies of the 
county library. This duplication will be just 
as pressing a problem if development con- 
tinues along the present line of codperation 
of the schools with the libraries. If over- 
lapping of materials and functions is to be 
avoided, the chances are that eventually the 
libraries will be forced to concentrate their 
work with children in the school field and 
confine their community agencies chiefly to 
work with adults. The existence of union- 
ized schools with busses carrying the children 
to their rural homes as soon as their classes 
are over has already forced the issue in 
many places. 

To go back to the other possible future 
development. Should school libraries with- 
draw from county libraries, securing neces- 
sary legislation for the establishment of 
independent systems, county libraries may 
eventually leave the great bulk of the work 
with children to the schools. Personally, I 
view this possibility with no particular alarm. 
There are some practical obstacles, chief of 
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which is the matter of vacation periods. 
There is the possibility, too, of the present 
system being disrupted before the schools are 
ready to replace it, and about that I do 
feel great concern. From being deeply im- 
bued with the idea that unless the public 
library habit is established in childhood, po- 
tential adult users of public libraries will be 
lost, I have come to the belief that if chil- 
dren become readers they will, when their 
school days are over, make persistent effort 
to find books to read and the inevitable place 
to do this is the public library. If, as seems 
entirely possible, the schools have a better 
opportunity to make readers of our children 
than we have, I see nothing fundamentally 
harmful in concentrating that responsibility 
in school libraries—providing desirable li- 
brary conditions and professional library per- 
sonnel would prevail in schools. Inasmuch 
as librarianship has progressed as rapidly 
and as far professionally in the school as in 
the public library field, I believe we can 
safely assume that this responsibility might 
be met conscientiously and successfully. 

The thing that seems to me basic to rural 
school library development of the future, 
whether within or without county libraries, 
is more liberal financial support to meet the 
demands of the curriculum. If you ask how 
I think this will be brought about, I can only 
refer to past years when our public schools 
in California have proved they are able to 
secure money for whatever they want. We 
hope and believe that they will crystallize 
their increasing interest in libraries into the 
determination to obtain proper support for 
their development. 

In spite of the handicaps that have been 
pointed out in our present county library 
situation, we do not feel unduly discouraged 
about the future. Progress since 1909 when 
the first law was passed has not been over 
broad and easy paths. Present obstacles are 
no more intimidating than were those which 
are now mere milestones in our history. 


Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission, Trenton, made the con- 
cluding address, speaking on: 
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THE Future or New Jersey County 
LipraArRIiEs* 


We hope that in the future no type of 
library will be set apart as of a different kind 
but will join with the other types in giving 
the utmost service possible. 

We expect to have county libraries, mu- 
nicipal libraries, and libraries supported by 
two or more municipalities established side 
by side, each district having the kind most 
suited to it and changing when it is found 
that the other is best. We hope so to com- 
bine all these libraries and our special li- 
braries that a citizen of one community may 
receive reciprocal service from the other. 
The state library agency will serve as the 
central bureau for all. 

The county library will have a large col- 
lection of books from which all the small 
libraries of the county will draw, and it will 
have, we hope, sufficient room at headquar- 
ters so that books unused in the small local 
library may be sent to county headquarters 
for the use of the other libraries. 

To every county library staff we hope to 
add the service of trained specialists, first, a 
school librarian to aid the school libraries of 
the county, to serve the elementary schools, 
and to act as supervisor for small school li- 
braries. To the staff should be added suffi- 
cient people to enable the county librarian 
to act in the capacity of what is called in 
many municipal libraries a “readers’ ad- 
viser,” to aid in promoting adult education, 
codperate with study groups, and see that 
forums and other community projects receive 
the book service and advice needed and 
wanted. If the librarian wishes to take up 
other lines, a person for this work can be 
added to the staff—this not only at head- 
quarters but to act as a traveling adviser. 

Much of the county library work has been 
serving the individuals where they are and 
bringing to them the books that make their 
lives fuller and happier. The value of this 
service cannot be estimated, but from it 
the county library can begin promotion of 
advanced standards, the interpretation of 
reading as a living force in the county. With 
a staff large enough, the librarian may at 
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regular intervals meet with the patrons of 
stations and enable the service station li- 
brary to become a nucleus for culture, better 
living, and better citizenship. 

With added money, the county library 
may combine station and book truck service 
to a greater extent. What we are working 
toward is two trucks—a big delivery truck 
for use for stations and a smaller truck to 
be used for such groups as cannot get to sta- 
tions, for visiting a community at certain 
stated times and circulating books to those 
who seldom have access to collections and 
can seldom talk matters over with a person 
who knows books and understands the desire 
to read. 

All library work in the future means 
planning not for one type of work, plan- 
ning not that one type of work shall grow, 
but a close study of each district, to see the 
type of work best suited to that district. 
The first aim of the county library is to see 
that every individual has fairly ready access 
to books; the second is so to build as to raise 
the standard for reading, to promote re- 
search. 

I speak as if county libraries had been es- 
tablished in all eastern districts that need 
them. That is far from true. We have, in 
our state, seven counties that at this present 
time are of the nature and composition for 
which county library service is necessary. 
These counties are made up of rural districts 
and small municipalities. We have one 
county which changes in nature so rapidly 
that we cannot say right now what kind of 
service it should have. In 1926 it was studied 
and a county library was decided upon but it 
doubled in population in five years because 
of a bridge and a tunnel. Strange to say, 
all the counties made up of small munici- 
palities are not by any means remote from 
the metropolitan area. This county has no 
cities of any size and yet it looks down from 
the cliffs upon New York City. Of the 
other two counties, they are mostly paved 
streets. The seven which need county li- 
braries were in all stages of promotion 
toward that end when the depression struck 
us. Two were going to vote the next year; 
two had passed resolutions to campaign to 
put it on the ballot in two years; and three 
had begun to have promotion meetings. This 
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will begin again as soon as scrip disappears 
entirely. 

For those that are operating, we can see 
the gradual growth from getting books to 
the people to an analysis of the community, 
aid in community endeavors, promotion of 
adult education projects, development of ad- 
visory work, aid to the specialist, and service 
to the student as well as to the general bor- 
rower. We find these libraries dropping into 
their place, along with other libraries sur- 
rounding them, and a beginning of unifica- 
tion of work that will allow the service to be 
open to all. They are no longer oddities or 
unusual forms of library service set apart, 
but are an accepted form, working with all 
other libraries. It is no longer county li- 
brary as against municipal library; it is the 
county library and the municipal library. 
As such, the county libraries in the east will 
work rapidly toward improvement of the 
kind of service given, as well as toward 
enlarging the service to reach as many peo- 
ple as possible. 
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Julia Wright Merrill, of the A. L. A. 
Headquarters Staff, was next asked to report 
on developments in state aid legislation for 
libraries. The substance of her remarks is 
already in print and the reader is referred to 
the following reports in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin: “News of State Legislation,” 
March, 1937, page 176; “Louisiana’s State 
Funds in Action,” June, 1937, pages 347-48; 
“$500,000 Annual Library Aid Passed by 
Michigan Legislature,” July, 1937, page 399. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Elizabeth Robinson, 
director of state WPA library service, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; vice chairman, Gladys 
Judy, Pratt City Public Library, Pratt, Kan- 
sas; secretary-treasurer, Doris Wood, Tom 
Green County Library, San Angelo, Texas; 
director, Mary Oliphant Besoré, Mercer 
County Library, Trenton, New Jersey. 

RoLtanp A. MuLHAusER, Secretary 


Hospital Libraries ‘Round Table 


NLY three members of the Hospital 
() Libraries Committee were present 
at the conference. On Monday, 
June 21, the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship asked them to be present to discuss 
the matter of training for hospital librarians. 
Frank K. Walter, Division of Library In- 
struction, University of Minnesota, outlined 
the course given there in the spring of 1937. 
After hearing his description of the various 
courses; of the internship that gives the stu- 
dent practical experience in the various 
hospitals; and of the codperation with the 
university in the matter of credits, the opin- 
ion of those present is that the training pro- 
gram is well started, and that the provision is 
adequate for the current demand. 
A get-acquainted meeting took place on 
Tuesday morning. Forty-three were present 
and it proved a pleasant meeting. 


1 See Compton, C. H., “Significant Conferences on 
Library Training,” A. L. A. Bulletin 31:470-71, 
August, 1937. 


The round table was held on Wednesday 
evening. Johanne N. Wetlesen, hospital li- 
brarian at Ulleval Hospital, Oslo, Norway, 
spoke to a group of seventy-seven. Miss 
Wetlesen came to this country on a fellow- 
ship to study hospital libraries, to further the 
work she had begun in her own country. 
Later a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made it possible for her to take the 
course in hospital library work given at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Miss Wetlesen divided her paper into two 
parts. In the first, she described in detail 
the beginnings of her work in the hospitals of 
Norway and the support she is winning for 
it; the second part of her talk was descriptive 
of her trip to the United States and the 
many hospital libraries she visited. Her sur- 
vey of hospital libraries is probably more 
complete than any that has been made here. 
She spoke enthusiastically of the work 


given at the University of Minnesota, with 
its various courses, and the practice train- 
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ing given during the period of internship. 

Her personality and enthusiasm were a de- 
light to all and an inspiration to hospital 
librarians. 

An exhibit was held during the week, and 
by the end of that period more than seventy 
hospital librarians had registered, giving in- 
formation as to the type, size, and support of 
their hospital and its library. This registry 
will be passed on to the next committee and 
should prove helpful. 

The exhibit was of necessity small. An 
effort was made to show several types of 
hospitals giving library service and some of 
the methods in use. The following contrib- 
uted: Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library— 
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Hospital Division of the Extension Service; 
Iowa State Hospitals, Iowa City; Metro- 
politan State Hospital, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts; New York Hospital, Westchester Di- 
vision, White Plains; Royal Victoria and 
other hospitals of Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada; United States Navy Department— 
Bureau of Navigation, Washington, D.C.; 
United States Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

The booth served as a meeting place for 
the group and gave an opportunity for 
discussion and informal meetings. From 
that point of view, it was especially worth 
while. 


VALeERIA E. Grigson, Chairman 


Institution Libraries ‘Round Table 


N THE afternoon of Wednesday, 
() June 23, the Committee on Institu- 

tion Libraries held a round table 
meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Eighty people were present. Raymond C. 
Lindquist, New York Law Institute Li- 
brary, New York City, acted as chairman. 


ApuLT EpUCATION IN PRISON LIBRARIES 


improve their knowledge and their voca- 
tional skills. Not long ago, Mr. Williams 
said, 70 per cent of the inmates of the United 
States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington, were enrolled in courses in the prison 
school. This has a marked effect on the use 
of the prison library. With a fertile field 
in which to work, and some definite aims in 
mind, most prison libraries work constantly 
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The first section of the program was a 
symposium on “Adult Education Work of 
Prison Libraries.” ‘This was led by Lee G. 
Williams, supervising librarian, Federal 
Penal and Correctional Institutions, United 
States Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

In introducing the topic, Mr. Williams 
defined the problem and stated the aims of 
adult education. He declared that these 
aims are the same within prison walls as 
outside. In a prison, however, the oppor- 
tunities for trying to achieve these aims are 
unusual. An opportunity is afforded to reach 
a part of the population that is probably rare- 
ly reached by adult education projects in the 
free world, and these people are usually 
among those who are most in need of such 
help. Prison inmates have plenty of time for 
study and reading, and there are few diver- 
sions to compete for their attention. 
Experience has shown that prisoners usually 
utilize whatever advantages are offered to 


on adult education projects. 

Speakers then presented a brief sym- 
posium in which they outlined what is being 
done in the prisons. 

H. R. Rudolf, Wallkill (N.Y.) State 
Prison Library, told something of, “How a 
Prison Library Can Help a Prison School.” 
He declared that a teaching program could 
not only be enriched by a functioning library, 
but that a good teaching program pivoted 
around it. 

He suggested that the library can make a 
catalog of all the books in the school, and 
give a duplicate copy to the director of edu- 
cation. It can repair all the books that are 
used in the school and shops. All circulation 
routine on textbooks can be handled by the 
library, thus freeing the director of educa- 
tion from this detail. Special collections of 
books, as for semi-literates, are often lent to 
special groups in the school. ‘Teachers at 
Wallkill are supplied with copies of “Free 
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and Inexpensive Material” and the Vertical 
File Service to choose what they want, and 
the library secures it for them. Visual aid 
material is gathered and indexed by the li- 
brary. This includes business and travel 
posters, exhibit material, slides, and a picture 
file. This is especially useful for work with 
near-illiterates and commercial art classes. 
Exhibits of products made in the shops can 
be held in the library. 

Mr. Rudolf advocated attendance by the 
librarian at teachers’ meetings and a com- 
mittee of teachers to work with him to co- 
ordinate the work of the library and the 
teaching program. 

He also suggested that school classes be 
brought to the library to browse, and for 
instruction on the use of a library. The 
library can discover among its readers many 
who might benefit from formal study in the 
prison school, and can encourage them to 
enroll for classes. 


EMPHASIZE INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


F. J. Rowan, Pennsylvania Industrial 
School Library, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
talked on the topic, “Guiding Readers In- 
dividually.” 

He described the program of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial School as that of a 
typical modern penal institution. A new- 
comer is kept in quarantine for thirty days. 
There he is interviewed by the psychologist, 
the social case worker, the director of educa- 
tion, the physician, and the chaplain. They 
talk with him, give him tests, and collect all 
available information on the individual and 
his problems. The purpose is to see him as a 
separate personality. All these findings are 
gathered into a folder, and become the 
nucleus for individual case records of each 
inmate. 

“Where individual treatment is so strongly 
emphasized,” he continued, “the library’s 
duty is clear. The administration expects it 
to give reading guidance to as many of the 
inmates as it can reach, to seek them out if 
they do not ask for help, to find out from 
the case records, from talks with the in- 
structors, and from the inmates themselves 
what their interests are, what they need, 
and to plan outlines of reading which will 
meet these interests and needs, 
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“Boys in industrial schools are interested 
in the things that attract normal boys— 
which means about everything under the 
sun. One librarian has not the time to plan 
reading courses for 900 boys. When we 
began to make up reading courses for our 
boys, I realized that we would have to dis- 
criminate pretty severely ; or, rather, that we 
would have to know our boys very well. I 
tried to get myself into their lives. I visited 
them in the wards, I heard their stories, I 
listened to their talks with each other, and 
very soon I got to know things about them 
which were most important to me when I 
was planning a reading course or laying out 
a program of reading. I began to know 
them as individuals. I was better able to 
judge which ones needed intensive guidance 
and which could do very well with a reading 
list and informal interviews. 

“T realized, too, that I must have a first- 
hand knowledge of the work going on in 
the shops. I could not expect to give intelli- 
gent reading guidance in a trade until I knew 
something about that trade. I toured the 
shops as often as I could. I talked with the 
shop instructors and the boys who were on 
the jobs. Unless we visit the shops fre- 
quently, we may know nothing about new 
projects that are arising in the shops, and 
our effectiveness as reading counselors 
will be just that much short of what it 
should be. 

“Now, how do we proceed with these boys 
we discover? I think I can show you best by 
giving you the story of one of our boys. 

“His first name is Harold. I met him 
shortly after I came to the school in July of 
1934. I was walking through his ward one 
night. He was standing at his door. I 
stopped, and we talked for well over an hour. 
I could see at once that he was an unusual 
personality. He showed me the manuscripts 
of several short stories and many poems. His 
poetry had flashes of genius, but it was al- 
most spoiled because of the errors he made 
through ignorance. 

“The next day I looked over his case rec- 
ord. I found that he was twenty-four, that 


he was serving his third sentence in the 
school on another charge of forgery, and 
that he was emotionally and mentally sick. 
A state psychiatrist had recently pronounced 
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his condition to be dementia praecox. Very 
little hope was held for his recovery. The 
psychiatrist predicted that he would gradu- 
ally grow worse and might very soon be a 
subject for a mental hospital. Everybody 
liked Harold and was interested in him be- 
cause of his many talents and his winning 
personality. He was, among other things, an 
expert cabinet maker. The artist in him 
showed in everything he did. 

“Our psychologist was particularly inter- 
ested in his case. He urged that Harold be 
transferred to the library detail, hoping that 
he might be helped by participating in the 
building of the library. Harold took an 
immediate interest in all of the projects we 
tried. Many of them he suggested. He 
designed some of our furniture and worked 
tirelessly—and often temperamentally—as 
long as he stayed in the school. I began at 
once to suggest reading for him. I tried to 
be casual because he resisted any attempt at 
dictation. One day—I will never forget it— 
I read him the opening lines of Keats’ “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.” His face glowed. He 
had discovered a vein of gold. He went on 
discovering. Keats remained his god but he 
read many other poets, including the mod- 
erns, and a variety of worth while books in 
other fields. 

“I thought, and he did too, that cabinet 
making was his best line. We secured many 
books on this subject from the state library. 
After a good deal of searching, we found an 
extension course in interior decoration at the 
University of Colorado. All the time he 
was making up a scrapbook on period furni- 
ture. He cut pictures from magazines and 
classified them. From his reading and study 
he resolved to open a little shop after he got 
home. Here he would make reproductions 
of old pieces and do odd carpentry jobs. 

“About a month before he left the school, 
another state psychiatrist examined him and 
declared him not psychotic. 

“Shortly after he returned to his home, he 
got a job as carpenter in one of the large 
department stores. In a few months, he was 
promoted to the linoleum department. He 
was sent to customers’ houses to fit and lay 
the linoleum. The shop he dreamed of is 
now a fact. The other day he refinished 
several pieces of old furniture for friends of 


mine. They were pleased with his work and 
have given him other jobs. 

“Harold’s development is evidence of what 
the prison library can do to help certain boys 
find themselves. Hundreds of others need 
us and we can do a lot for them providing we 
study them as individuals and plan their 
reading accordingly.” 

Hilda Hinckley, State Reformatory for 
Women Library, at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, then told what “Clubs, Hobbies, 
and Exhibits” could do in the adult educa- 
tion work of a prison library. By way of 
example she described a class in the study 
and writing of poetry, at Framingham, that 
introduced a new beauty into the lives of 
many of the women inmates. 

Mr. Lindquist then spoke on “Building a 
Staff Collection.” He stated that adult edu- 
cation programs in prison are usually so con- 
cerned over the inmates themselves that they 
forget the guards and officials who run the 
institution. It is this latter group that fixes 
and enforces the policies and rules of an in- 
stitution. It is important that they have as 
broad a background as possible of all the 
problems of criminology and penology. Un- 
less they are in favor of a program of re- 
habilitation for the prisoners, there is not 
likely to be much of an adult education pro- 
gram in any institution, even if supervisors 
formulated such plans. It is almost a pre- 
requisite to effective work in this field to 
acquaint the officials and staff of an institu- 
tion with the work that is being done else- 
where, and to arouse their interest in carry- 
ing out a similar program. 

Mr. Lindquist then pointed out the various 
types of books which a staff library should 
include, and suggested that the Committee 
on Institution Libraries would be glad to 
compile such a list if it were desired. He 
pointed out that there is no problem in get- 
ting prison workers to read on these subjects, 
for they are invariably eager to read about 
anything that pertains to their work. He 
suggested that state and public libraries 
should offer such books to the staffs of in- 
stitutions they serve. This is one of the best 
methods they could use to strengthen their 
contacts with an institution. It is an excel- 
lent way to arouse enthusiasm and support 
for the library’s service. An annotated list 
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of the books could be offered to employees to 
choose from, or the books could be brought 
directly to them. 

Stanley J. Tanner, United States Indus- 
trial Reformatory Library, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
then advocated the extension of library work 
with delinquents to include supervision of 
reading for men who are on probation or 
parole. He pointed out that there are three 
categories of detected delinquents: those who 
have been placed on probation, those im- 
prisoned, and those who have been paroled. 
Persons who are placed on probation are not 
sent to a prison; they are permitted to con- 
tinue their normal mode of living, but super- 
vision is placed over them. Those on parole 
have been in prison, but are released after 
serving part of their sentences, and they are 
then placed under supervision. Mr. Tanner 
pointed out that efforts are being made to 
have books bring some help to those who ac- 
tually are in penal institutions. Practically 
nothing is being done to use books as a meth- 
od of treatment for those who are on pro- 
bation and parole. 

Mr. Tanner advocated the use of biblio- 
therapy as a means of treatment for de- 
linquents and of crime prevention. He 
declared that cities and states might well em- 
ploy some person to make a specialty of this 
field; that it would help them in their efforts 
to combat the crime problem. He recom- 
mended that such work should not be as- 
signed to the public library. That might 
result in the public library becoming a symbol 
of correction in the mind of the delinquent. 
Instead, the official bibliotherapist would be 
an intermediary between the individual and 
the public library. Such work could include 
adjustment work with discharged prisoners, 
encouraging them to retain the reading habits 
they formed while in prison. The aim would 
be that by the end of his term on probation 
or parole, the delinquent would have estab- 
lished firm and healthful contacts with the 
local or state public library under normal 
home conditions. 

Austin H. MacCormick, commissioner of 
correction for New York City, then talked 
on, “What the Library Profession Can Do 
about Crime and Criminals.” He said, in 
part: 
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Mr. MacCormick’s REMARKS* 


Nearly ten years ago, in the course of a 
nation-wide survey of educational programs 
and library work in prisons and adult re- 
formatories, I came to the conclusion that 
if one had to choose only one of the elements 
in an effective program of prison education, 
he could not do better than to select a well 
organized, well supervised library. Since 
that time I have had no occasion to change 
my opinion, and the passage of time, with its 
accumulation of experience, has served only 
to strengthen it. I might as sincerely have 
selected the library as the outstanding agency 
of wholesome recreation in institutions, tak- 
ing it day in and day out, especially during 
the long winter months when exercise in the 
yard is impossible and the prisoner is in his 
cell from five o’clock in the afternoon until 
seven o'clock the next morning. The virtue 
of the library, inside and outside of prison, 
is that it offers people books for recreation or 
for education or for that combination of the 
two, unconsciously blended by the reader in 
most cases, which constitutes the finest type 
of education and the finest type of recreation. 

Much has been accomplished in the field 
of prison libraries in the last decade, and it 
should be gratifying to the library profession 
that it has been done under professional 
leadership. During the year 1927-28, when 
I visited all the adult institutions in the coun- 
try, I seldom found a library that was much 
better than a miscellaneous collection of cast- 
off public library donations (although some- 
times very good books were given) and lit- 
erary debris from the hands of well meaning 
givers, presided over by an earnest but un- 
trained inmate or an official who was un- 
trained but far from earnest, located in quar- 
ters that were almost as inaccessible as the 
prison arsenal, patronized by a handful of 
prisoners who were so desperate for reading 
matter that they would have tried to read 
Greek upside down and backwards, sup- 
ported by the drippings from appropriations 
that had already been wrung dry for such 
“practical” purposes as feed for the hogs on 
the prison farm, and in general deserving 
to be designated as a collection of books 


* Abridged. 
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rather than as an effective working library. 

Today, in contrast, one may find in sev- 
eral institutions libraries that would do 
credit to a small city or even to a small col- 
lege. 

But because a few states, the federal 
government, and a city or two have estab- 
lished good libraries in penal and correctional 
institutions, no librarian should believe that 
the job has been finished, or even adequately 
undertaken. There are still tens of thous- 
ands of prisoners spending monotonous and 
bitter hours in their cells who have no access 
to good books and are neither stimulated nor 
guided by trained librarians. Of the 200,000 
adults in American institutions, only a minor- 
ity have such advantages. With the rest, a 
priceless opportunity to open new channels of 
interest, to discover new territories of knowl- 
edge, to establish new attitudes toward 
wholesome and quiet recreation or interest 
in individualized education has been neg- 
lected. 

There should be a trained librarian in 
every prison or adult reformatory in the 
United States, no matter how large or small 
it may be. The state library authorities 
should codéperate with him, stand back of 
him, help him select books, help him get 
funds from the legislature, help him to keep 
his program sold to well meaning but under- 
educated wardens, and serve as a reservoir 
from which he can draw support and en- 
couragement. Until the day when a trained 
librarian can be appointed in each institu- 
tion, the state library authorities should take 
the lead and should see that a well rounded 
collection of books, at least, is established in 
every state institution if they have to go to 
the governor himself to put it over. 

There is another service that the library 
profession can render. A library, especially 
in those parts of the large cities where the 
delinquency rate is high, in so-called delin- 
quency areas, can stand as an effective barrier 
across the path of the youth who is gradu- 
ally drifting into delinquency, and even across 
the path of the person who has already ar- 
rived in adult crime. A library, if it is under 
sympathetic guidance, can become a haven 
for the juvenile or adult offender who has 
been ordered by his probation officer or his 


parole officer to stay away from bad com- 
panions, but cannot even enter his own home 
without encountering someone who has a 
criminal record. Books can become a sub- 
stitute for the lurid movies that made him 
think it was smart to take money away from 
someone at the point of a gun. Tactfully 
suggested non-fiction can fill in the gaps in 
the education that he did not get because he 
was an incorrigible truant during the years 
when they were trying to grind him through 
the machine that the public school so often 
becomes for a restless boy. Contact with an 
intelligent, modest, sympathetic librarian may 
suggest to him the ideas that not all the ad- 
mirable people in the world, or all the inter- 
esting ones, wear flashy clothes, use loud and 
vulgar language, speak with derision of 
everything that involves thought rather than 
emotion, and live with concern only for 
themselves, with no knowledge of the world 
around them or its forces and people. 
Sometimes the librarian may be asked by 
a judge to select a reading list of books for a 
delinquent who has come before him. This 
is a special type of service, and it should be 
rendered with the greatest care, both for the 
sake of the offender and the sake of the judge 
who had sense enough to think of books as an 
instrument of rehabilitation. But one does 
not need to wait for an edict of the courts. 
Long before the boy or girl thinks of becom- 
ing delinquent, and later, during the restless 
years when they are getting into trouble, 
during the bitter years when the stamp of the 
children’s court or the institution has been 
put on them and they so easily assume an air 
of bravado and indifference to everything 
that is good for them; during the adult 
years when they are serving time under con- 
ditions which militate against everything that 
is good, unless we make special efforts to 
counteract the downward drag; and during 
the years when they are out on parole and 
are trying to fight their way back, bearing 
the brand of the ex-convict, the librarian can 
give them friendly counsel, a friendly haven 
in which to sit and read, and friendly books 
in which they may find the life which time 
and circumstance seem to have denied them. 


* * * 
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A general discussion was held before the 
meeting adjourned, with many people par- 
ticipating. 

All during the week of the conference an 
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exhibit on prison library work was presented, 
and consultation service given, in the exhibit 


hall. 
RayMonp C. Linpouist, Chairman 


Junior College Libraries ‘Round Table 


HE Junior College Libraries Round 

Table met in the Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel, Friday afternoon, June 25, 
with more than eighty in attendance. Mary 
Vick Burney, University of Tennessee Jun- 
ior College Library, Martin, presided and 
Agnes A. Gautreaux, Mount St. Agnes 
Junior College Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, served as acting secretary. 

A brief business session was followed by 
three papers and a report on junior college 
standards. The following resolution was 
submitted and adopted: 

“That beginning with the meeting of 1938, 
the meeting be held as a subsection of the 
College and Reference Section, in accordance 
with the report of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee of the College and Reference Section.” 

A motion was likewise adopted that the 
chairman be authorized to select a committee 
on reorganization, who would also select the 
1938 chairman. The names of the commit- 
tee’s members are given at the end of these 
proceedings. 

James M. Wood, president of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, spoke first on 
“An Administrator Looks at the Library.” 


Dr. Woop’s PaAPEr* 


The position of the library in a college 
is determined by the objectives of the institu- 
tion. In every type, however, there should 
be the closest possible integration—admini- 
strative as well as instructional. Books re- 
cord not only the facts with which education 
must deal; they record likewise those 
philosophies that have resulted from ex- 
perience in dealing with those facts. Here 
lies the core from which material for educa- 
tion must be drawn. 

An understanding of its basic educational 


* Abridged. 


philosophy is necessary before the experiment 
in library administration that has been un- 
dertaken at Stephens College can be pre- 
sented. As a junior college, it deals first and 
foremost with the problems of general edu- 
cation. Its problem is the dissemination of 
that culture which contains all elements 
needed for intelligent living. Man is a con- 
sumer before he is a producer of music, art, 
literature, food, shelter, clothing. General 
education is primarily education for the con- 
sumer. It is through books that students 
meet the scholar, the philosopher, the pro- 
fessional man. How may contact with this 
wisdom best be established? Manifestly, by 
teaching men to know books, to love books, 
and to use books. 

By what methods may the contents of the 
book be best transmitted to the student? 
It seems the universal practice for schools 
of all types to follow the lead of graduate 
faculties—concentrate all books at a central 
point to which students may go for study. 
If, however, the function of the library in 
general education is to teach the student to 
know and love books, I submit that the li- 
brary should seek the student rather than the 
student the library. In making this state- 
ment, I am fully acquainted with its implica- 
tions. It means drastic administrative 
changes as well as radical changes in instruc- 
tional procedures. 

Many years ago, the Stephens College 
faculty became convinced that one of the 
most serious defects in the administration of 
a program of general education was the fact 
that the organization of subject matter em- 
phasized departmentalized instead of inte- 
grated knowledge. This decision led to the 
organization of the group of general or 
orientation courses. The purpose of these 


courses is to meet more adequately this new 
conception by acquainting the student with 
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those facts which are essential in the man- 
agement of his affairs as a human being, by 
giving him a technique for the interpretation 
of those facts, and by furnishing him with 
an outlet for their use. 

Academic courses of instruction are classi- 
fied in four divisions—science, humanities, 
social studies, skills and techniques. The 
first three divisions cover, in theory, the en- 
tire field of knowledge, and each is introduced 
through an orientation course which gives a 
survey of that entire field of knowledge. In 
the fourth division, skills and techniques, the 
knowledge obtained is valuable primarily as 
a means to some definite end. The courses 
in this division are subdivided into two 
classes: those which present information and 
skill needed in specific gainful occupations, 
and those which develop skill in non-voca- 
tional pursuits. 

An extra-curricular division deals with 
problems of social adjustment. This division 
attempts to evaluate the extra-curricular life 
of the student in terms of the positive con- 
tributions that those activities make to his 
development. The existing organizations are 
examined to determine what contributions, 
if any, they are making to the solution of 
student problems. 

This attempt to organize the extra-cur- 
ricular life of the student along functional 
lines is too new for an estimate of its ulti- 
mate value. Your attention is called to the 
experiment in the belief that it points to one 
of the most important unsolved educational 
problems and opportunities of the present 
day, and the further belief that the library 
administration must heed these extra-curric- 
ular demands. 

This discussion would be incomplete were 
attention not called to two additional 
changes. Since July 1, 1932, there has been 
no dean of the faculty at Stephens College. 
There is a dean of administration who has 
received specific training in the field of ad- 
ministration. He and his staff handle all 
purely administrative problems. There is 
also a dean of instruction who has no ad- 
ministrative duties but who concerns him- 
self with methods for improving instructional 
eficiency. He is the ranking member of the 


faculty and the personal adviser of the direc- 
tors of divisions. 


Because of the important part that the 
library must play in this integrated curricu- 
lum, the librarian has been appointed dean 
of instruction. The task assigned to him in 
this latter field has as objectives: (1) to 
make students love books because they know 
them and know how to use them, and (2) 
to make the library function as the center 
of the curriculum; as problems: (1) to de- 
vise administrative techniques necessary for 
removing books entirely from the stacks in 
the library and putting them where students 
and faculty live and work. This involves 
development of divisional libraries, class- 
room libraries, libraries of recreational read- 
ing for the living room of each dormitory, 
and personal libraries (the librarian assists 
students in building personal libraries in their 
own rooms. These books may be kept for 
such length of time as the student may de- 
sire). (2) To develop techniques for the 
use of books that he can impart to the heads 
of the various divisions and through them to 
the faculties of these divisions, and to in- 
dividual students or groups of students. 

How is the program administered? Let 
Mr. Cowley, in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, answer: 

“Several members of the library staff are 
both librarians and instructors. They not 
only teach but they also handle the books 
in their instructional fields. Similarly, a 
large number of the instructional staff are 
also librarians assuming responsibility for the 
distribution of books in their subjects. 

“This may seem, at first glance, to be un- 
economical and administratively clumsy, but 
at Stephens the contrary seems to be true. 
The reason is that three new ideas have been 
introduced; the divisional library, the class- 
room library, and the departmental office 
library. 

“The divisional library at some institutions 
is an old device, but at Stephens it has a new 
twist; each divisional librarian is a member 
of the instructional staff of the division and 
either teaches or assists in the teaching of 
one of the basic courses of the division. 

“The social study library is under the 
direction, as observed, of a librarian who is 
a regular member of the social studies fac- 
ulty. She not only teaches one course, but 
she visits the other courses of the division 
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with some regularity, attends all faculty 
meetings, discusses with the division head 
and members of the faculty the library prob- 
lems of the division, and day in and day out 
talks with students about the books best 
adapted to their individual needs. Func- 
tioning both as a librarian and a social studies 
specialist and faculty member, her influence 
upon the reading of students is apparently 
many times that of the ordinary librarian. 

“Almost as important as the librarian is 
the location of the divisional library. In- 
stead of being off in a separate building it is 
housed in a large room adjacent to the social 
studies classrooms. 

“Tt is common knowledge that a startling 
percentage of the students in most colleges 
know how to read neither rapidly nor in- 
telligently. Limited reading ability consti- 
tutes one of the major reasons for college 
failure, and many students manage to grad- 
uate despite their defective reading skills. 

“Stephens meets these problems of poor 
reading ability and ignorance of libraries by 
direct frontal attack. The beginning English 
course, as well as being concerned with the 
ability of the student in English composition, 
is organized so that each student is given 
instruction both in rapid reading and in how 
to employ library tools. At the outset of 
the course, the Nelson-Denny reading test is 
given to each student, and those students who 
rate low on this test are offered special 
remedial instruction given by the librarian 
himself. 

“All but one or 2 per cent of Stephens stu- 
dents live in college-owned dormitories, and 
thus nine browsing rooms (more properly, 
browsing corners) instead of one have been 
established. Each is in charge of a student 
librarian who devotes about twenty hours a 
week to the work. 

“Each library contains in the neighborhood 
of three hundred books, approximately 40 
per cent fiction and the rest a well chosen 
selection of biography, travel, religion, poetry, 
philosophy, and general literature. In ad- 
dition to books, each library also has several 
magazines and three daily newspapers. The 
collections are changed from dormitory to 
dormitory every six weeks. 

“The fourth objective of the Stephens li- 
brary—extending its interest and services 
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from literature alone to art and music—is 
closely related to the dormitory libraries, 
not because both objectives are administered 
together, but rather because each has to do 
with developing the students intellectually 
and culturally outside the bounds of the cur- 
riculum. Stephens has been a pioneer in 
developing appreciation of painting, and its 
plan is unique because its work in this field 
is a part of the library program. 

“Two years ago Stephens bought 225 ex- 
cellent reproductions of painting masterpieces 
about equally divided between classics and 
moderns. These were mounted and framed, 
and the student body was told that they 
might borrow a picture each—while they 
lasted—for their rooms.” 

The library-instructional program grew 
out of two unconnected incidents. Some- 
time before the death of Edward Bok, I was 
his guest in Philadelphia. During our con- 
ference, I asked what in his judgment was 
the most important thing a college like 
Stephens could do for its students. He re- 
plied, “Bring them into as intimate contact 
as possible with those great world cultures 
that within a few years they will want in 
their own homes and around their own chil- 
dren. Let them live as closely as possible 
with the best that there is in literature, 
poetry, music, art, drama, philosophy, and 
religion; those cultures which represent the 
highest achievement of man. Remember that 
these cultures are not to be found in the 
classroom nor in the laboratory. Culture is 
not learned; it is lived.” 

Some years later I was attending an edu- 
cational conference in Oakland, California, 
one entire session of which was given to a 
discussion of the library and its problems. 
The reports and the discussions were so in- 
ane that Dean Kemp, of California, and 1 
left the conference. We were later joined 
by a librarian who had made one of these 
reports. She immediately agreed with our 
assertions about the utter inanity of the 
whole program, but she added: 

“The fault is not with librarians, but with 
you administrators. You say that the library 
is the center of your whole educational pro- 
gram. What do you do about it? You 
locate the library in inaccessible and unat- 
tractive surroundings. You place in charge 
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of it a man or a woman who has the rank 
and the clerical duties of a secretary. If the 
library is so important in an institutional 
program, why do you not dignify the posi- 
tion of the librarian and give him duties 
commensurate with that dignity?” 

Remembering the advice of Mr. Bok, in 
the light of this criticism, we decided to in- 
augurate the foregoing type of library pro- 
gram. The policy to be pursued was 
formulated with the advice of Mr. Louis R. 
Wilson, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Charles C. Williamson of 
the Columbia University Libraries, Charles 
E. Rush of the Yale University Library, and 
William Warner Bishop of the University 
of Michigan Library. 

This library program has been further 
supplemented by efforts to vitalize both 
music and art. In all these studies, two 
definite objectives are apparent: the vitalizing 
of the instructional program through an in- 
tegration with the library and its facilities, 
and the bringing of these cultures into more 
intimate contact with the daily lives of stu- 
dents. 

A period of six years is scarcely sufficient 
to test adequately a program of this type. 
A general idea may be evidenced by the fact 
that the average student ten years ago read 
10.28 books during the year; in 1935-36, the 
average per student was 34. 

In conclusion, let it be understood that an 
administrator exploring this new type of 
integration must understand from the begin- 
ning that it not only involves a changed at- 
titude toward the library and its function 
as the real integrating center of the educa- 
tional program, but it involves largely in- 
creased expenditures both for books and for 
library staff. It requires careful analysis of 
institutional objectives in relation to the li- 
brary program. It requires years for its 
development and for a critical analysis of 
results. Unless there is a firm conviction that 
the effort is worth while, the results are 
likely to be demoralizing rather than con- 
structive. 

* * * 


In the absence of Harlen M. Adams, 
Menlo (Calif.) Junior College, his paper 
was read by Nathan Van Patten, Stanford 


University Libraries. The paper was en- 
titled, “Survey of Junior College Practices 
in Relation to Instructional Procedures.” 


Mr. ApAms’ Paprer* 


“Several of our faculty members have 
never read a book save in their own field!” 
Thus a junior college librarian woefully 
commented in her report on the questionnaire 
for the survey which this paper is to sum- 
marize, and some of you doubtless appre- 
ciate that exclamation. Concerning student 
reading, you would probably not add her 
final qualifying phrase. 

Yet this round table is particularly con- 
cerned with student reading and with stu- 
dent use of the collection of educational 
materials which constitute the library. In- 
structors, likewise, are interested in making 
increasingly effective the use by students of 
library sources and references for the sake 
of facilitating learning procedures. The 
author undertook, therefore, to survey a 
sample of junior college libraries in their 
relationship to instructional procedures. 
The 176 institutions to which the question- 
naire was sent were those placed on the 
initial list of the Carnegie Corporation study 
for visitation by the inspectors. To date, 
replies have been received from 132 col- 
leges, or 75 per cent of those approached. 
The report will indicate, then, a cross-section 
of the practices in a select sample of junior 
colleges throughout the nation. 

Let me sketch briefly the general content 
and some of the items covered. Section I, 
dealing with the purpose, organization, and 
facilities of junior college libraries, sought 
the following: an inventory of the ordinary 
library set-up; its aims, its books, magazines, 
and other content; its budget and administra- 
tion; and, finally, an indication of the prob- 
lems which interfere with a complete realiza- 
tion of its aims. 

Section II, entitled “Guidance in Reading 
and Study,” surveyed the instruction offered 
in the use of books and libraries, methods of 
study, silent reading techniques, and library 
science. The next part, dealing with institu- 
tion-wide recreational reading programs, 
asked questions concerning a course in di- 
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rected free reading, special reading lists, 
dormitory libraries, personal student li- 
braries, and other devices employed to en- 
courage recreational reading. A fourth 
section sought to obtain evidence of means for 
correlating the library with the instructional 
procedures. This part, which is of principal 
concern to us this afternoon, dealt with the 
director of such a program of correlation, 
with the role of the librarian in relation to 
instruction, the role of the instructors in 
relation to the library, and with the planning 
and use of library facilities for instructional 
purposes. The final division examined the 
extent and value of student participation in 
the library program. 

When ultimately compiled, the data will 
present a comparative analysis of practices 
in public and in private schools, and in a 
classification according to three divisions of 
the enrollment; first, those with fewer than 
200 students; second, those with 200 to 400 
students; third, those with more than 400 
students. 

It is proposed to summarize the results of 
the survey on three aspects of the problem: 
certain features of the plant; problems in 
realizing the aims of the junior college li- 
brary; some features of a program of cor- 
relation. 


Facilities 

Should a junior college library center in 
one main plant or in a main plant with 
branch units? In actual practice 98 schools, 
or approximately 75 per cent of the 132 
which reported, indicate that their present 
arrangement is one main plant only. Within 
the various types of schools, percentages 
average about 20 for the use of branch units. 
In contrast with actual practice, the prefer- 
ence for branch unit organization averages 
over 30 per cent. It may be argued, there- 
fore, that the high percentage of provision 
of a main plant only may be due to lack of 
facilities, opportunities, and experience. This 
is a significant and vital point in considering 
procedures for making books more accessible 
and for increasing their profitable use in 
junior colleges. 

The most frequently reported type of 
branch unit in use is that of the department 
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or division library. A close second, how- 
ever, is the classroom library. In the matter 
of total preference it ranks first. In addition 
to these, the faculty office, and dormitory 
branches, the reserve book room is oc. 
casionally mentioned as a desirable separate 
unit. 

Thirty-seven institutions report the pro- 
vision of conference rooms. Responsibility 
for the supervision of these rooms is almost 
equally divided between librarian and in- 
structors, with a majority favoring the 
former. 

Two especial provisions for individual 
reading space were inquired after. The first 
was reading nooks. In those colleges which 
have them, they are found in such places as 
the college lounge, browsing room, etc. 
Secondly, special study rooms were reported 
by 30 per cent of the colleges, and over one- 
half of these are said to be under expert 
guidance. 


Problems 


From these provisions of physical facilities 
for promoting the use of books, let us turn 
to certain problems which hamper the reali- 
zation of our aims for the library. Ninety- 
four schools, or over 70 per cent, report 
that larger library space is needed. Thirteen 
institutions indicate the lack of a profes- 
sionally trained librarian; 56 need sub-pro- 
fessional assistants; 17 want clerical help, 
and 7 desire more student assistants. 

These lacks are doubtless limitations im- 
posed by the budget. What are the difficul- 
ties within or relating to, the program? In 
their order of frequency, the following are 
reported as lacking: instruction in the use of 
books and libraries, instruction in techniques 
of silent reading, instruction in methods of 
study, close relationship between the library 
and instructional procedures, interest and 
time on the part of the students, an organ- 
ized, institution-wide program. 


Correlation 


Correlating the use of the library with 
instructional procedures involves close (0 
operation between the library staff and the 
faculty. Administratively this is sometimes 
facilitated by the naming of a director for 
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such a program. Eighty-five colleges, or 65 
per cent of those reporting, indicate such a 
practice. The responsible person is most 
frequently the librarian, but a close second 
and third, are, respectively, a committee of 
instructors and the dean or some other ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The activities of the librarian in relation 
to instruction are many. Thirty-three in- 
stitutions, or 25 per cent, report that the 
librarian is a member of an advisory com- 
mittee designed to facilitate the integration 
of the library with other college activities. 
In only 18 schools does the librarian serve 
on a general curriculum committee. 

Other activities of the librarian considered 
helpful to the instructors which were re- 
ported, include: instructors are advised of 
the arrival of new books; students are as- 
sisted in collecting materials for papers; ma- 
terials for instructors are looked up. 

Let us turn to one final section of the 
check-list which had to do with the rdle of 
instructors in relation to the library. In 
their order of frequency, the following are 
now in use: Instructors determine what ma- 
terials are available before making library 
assignments; make topical assignments re- 
quiring the use of a number of books; em- 
phasize current problems and insist that 
students keep in touch with periodicals; give 
early notice of needed activities or materials; 
inform the librarian as to what their classes 
are studying. 


Conclusions 


The functions most frequently listed for 
the junior college library were: to enrich the 
curriculum and supply reference material; to 
train students in the use of books and li- 
braries; to integrate with the courses of in- 
struction as the general laboratory of the 
college ; to provide for desirable recreational 
activity; to provide professional reading for 
instructors; and to assist in the guidance 
program of the college. 

It is not the purpose of this summary to 
be either argumentative or philosophical, but 
if these aims are to be attained, if students 
are to appreciate the use of the library as a 
source of instructional material and the value 
of the library as a source of recreational 


reading, and if the library is to become truly 
the heart of the junior college, it is vitally 
necessary that a careful self-examination be 
made by each institution. The whole phi- 
losophy and program, administrative tech- 
niques, and instructional procedures must be 
analyzed and, possibly, reorganized in the 
light of desirable purposes and values. 


* *” * 


The next paper, “Teaching College Stu- 
dents the Use of the Library with the Help 
of a Printed Guide,” was presented by Ed- 
win E. Willoughby, Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. This paper will 
appear in full in the Junior College Journal 
early in 1938. 


Mr. WILLouGHBY’s PAPER* 


New methods of instruction in recent 
years have so filled the college library with 
students that the librarian in sheer self- 
defense against an unwieldy host of ques- 
tioners—if for no better motive—has been 
forced to give some sort of instruction in 
the use of the college library to incoming 
students. A valuable aid in this instruction 
is a printed guide describing the resources of 
the library and outlining the methods of us- 
ing them. 

The advantages of employing such a 
manual are: (1) by reading it the student 
from his first day in college can learn the 
answers to his more pressing questions con- 
cerning the library without having to wait 
for the group instruction which usually can- 
not begin until after classes are under way; 
(2) it prevents those misunderstandings 
which are so apt to attend the oral presenta- 
tion of technical and unfamiliar matters; 
(3) it removes from the student the neces- 
sity of copying titles and similar details; (4) 
it presents to each incoming student the same 
definite organized body of facts and thus 
removes any doubt as to the material for 
which he may be held responsible; (5) it 
can be placed in the hands of those faculty 
members, often a large group, who, because 
of their unfamiliarity with the library’s re- 
sources, fail to use it efficiently. 
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The printed guide fits in with practically 
any plan of instruction in the use of the 
library. Using its manual as a textbook, 
one library, for example, gives instruction 
to students in groups of about thirty, requires 
the filling out of a large work sheet, and 
then examines each student on his knowledge 
of the library. Failure to pass this test 
necessitates a repetition of the work. Other 
libraries use their handbooks for instruction 
during freshman week. At another institu- 
tion a copy of the guide is placed in the hands 
of each student upon matriculation. After 
the students have read it, they are conducted 
in groups through the library and in one 
hour have the material shown and explained 
to them. 

One cannot examine a representative num- 
ber of these library guides, however, without 
being filled with doubts as to the effectiveness 
of the average manual. Many of them fail 
to approach the problem from the point of 
view of the library user, that is, of the stu- 
dent and, in particular, the immature fresh- 
man. 

When we approach the problem of compil- 
ing a library manual, we must recognize 
that the student is interested in the subject 
treated in so far as it will enable him to make 
advantageous use of the library for his class 
work and recreational reading. In spite of 
this, librarians take a conscientious delight in 
showering the student with bibliographical 
details concerning reference books. 

Most manuals present too much material 
and long lists of reference books too formi- 
dable to be favored with a second glance by 
the average student—the very student whom 
we desire to reach. If the student, on the 
other hand, becomes well acquainted with 
a few good reference books, he can probably 
be expected to use others which stand beside 
them on the reading room shelves. 

Technical library terms, too, are often 
needlessly employed. The use of certain of 
these terms is inevitable, but the inclusion of 
an undue number gives the guide a pedantic 
tone and renders it difficult to understand. 

The ideal library guide, then, should con- 
tain the information essential for efficient use 
of the library by the average student, pre- 
sented in as pleasing and interesting a man- 
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ner as possible—terse, clear, direct. Above 
all, it should be animated with enthusiasm, 

The manual should contain, in my opinion, 
a short description of the library and its 
books, and mention its rarities and other 
items which will give the student interest 
and pride in this division of his college. 

The handbook should present the need for 
critical evaluation of each book consulted 
and explain the use of the index, the table 
of contents, and, in general, the method of 
speedily finding desired material in a book. 

The classification and location of the 
classes, together with the use of the card 
catalog, should be described in language that 
a freshman can readily comprehend. A 
carefully selected list of reference books 
should be presented, their number and choice, 
of course, depending upon the library’s hold- 
ings, the curriculum, etc. The recreational 
reading facilities of the library should be 
briefly but clearly noted. Finally, the rules 
of the library should be given, the willing- 
ness of the librarian and assistants to aid 
when needed should be stressed, and a plea 
should be made for the active support of the 
library by the students. 


* * * 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, assistant to the 
chairman of the Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, reported on the junior college 
library standards adopted by the advisory 
group. He referred briefly to the qualitative 
standards being published and distributed by 
the Carnegie Corporation, and spoke of the 
quantitative standards compiled by himself 
and to be published in the Junior College 
Journal, January, 1938. 


CoMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Reorganization, ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the 1937 round 
table includes: Chairman, Ermine Stone, 
Sarah Lawrence College Library, Bronx- 
ville.) New York; Frances Church, Ward- 
Belmont School Library, Nashville, Tet 
nessee ; and Fay Tunison, Long Beach Junior 
College Library, Long Beach, California. 

Acnes A. GAuTREAUx, Acting Secretary 
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Junior eMembers ‘Round Table 


HE junior members activities for the 
conference week began with a break- 
fast at the Hotel Lexington, Monday, 
June 21. President and Mrs. Malcolm G. 
Wyer were guests of the group. Mr. Wyer 
spoke of the opportunities that are yet ahead, 
saying that the older generation of libra- 
rians had molded many techniques of library 
work but that it is for the coming genera- 
tions to extend and perfect the fields of 
service. Candidates for office who were 
present were introduced. 

The annual business meeting of the round 
table was held in the auditorium of Cathe- 
dral High School, Wednesday, June 23. 
Ruth T. Manlove, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri, chairman, presided. The report 
of the codrdinator, Mrs. Norma Olin Ire- 
land, Pomona College Library, was read. 
During the past year Mrs. Ireland has edited 
and prepared for publication in the Wilson 
Bulletin, accounts of various junior groups 
throughout the country. She recommends 
that next year less space be given to group 
activities and more to articles by juniors. 

Paul Howard, School of Mines and 
Metallurgy Library, University of Missouri, 
and chairman of the depression project, re- 
ported that the preliminary work had been 
completed. The report of Jesse Shera, 
Miami University, on the Poe concordance 
was read. Richard Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, chairman of 
individual projects, reported on types of 
projects in which juniors could do individual 
creative work or compile useful and needed 
tools. Elizabeth Hesser, also of the Enoch 


Len ding 


HE meeting of the Lending Section 
was held Friday evening, June 25, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with the 
chairman, Pauline Mills McCauley, Enoch 


Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Presiding. 
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Pratt Free Library, reported for the newly 
formed A. L. A. subcommittee on publicity. 
This group edits the page, “Dividends,” in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin and wishes to know 
of instances where librarians have been of 
special or outstanding service to their readers 
or communities. 

Mr. Dalguti, of the British Library of 
Information, spoke to the group about this 
unusual library which is maintained by the 
British government to supply information 
about Great Britain and which is open to 
the general public. In this case the library 
supplements the consulate and saves it much 
work. 

Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky, described the A. L. A. 
Retirement Plan, and urged the group to 
do three things: (1) join themselves, as 
younger people can obtain better rates; (2) 
promote the plan in their own libraries; (3) 
consider making the state groups responsible 
for promoting the plan (as Iowa has done). 

On Friday, June 25, an informal tea was 
held on the terrace garden of the British 
Empire Building at Radio City. One hun- 
dred and thirty attended, and all agreed it 
was a tribute to the English tradition. 


OrrFicers ELECTED 

Officers elected for 1937-38 were: Chair- 
man, Gerald D. McDonald, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Polly Post, Public 
Library, Canton, Ohio; member of the 
Executive Board, Janet Zimmerman, Public 

Library, Glen Rock, New Jersey. 
Gitsert A. Cam, Secretary 


Section 


The theme of the papers and of the dis- 
cussion which followed was: “Square Pegs in 
Square Holes; Bringing Together Talent 
and Opportunity in the Library Profession.” 
There were three brief papers presented, 
each treating the subject from a different 
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point of view: “The Difficulties Encountered 
in Satisfactory Placement,” Hazel B. Tim- 
merman, in charge of personnel, American 
Library Association; “The Administrator’s 
Problem,” Harold F. Brigham, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky; “Personnel 
from the Point of View of the Dissatisfied 
Young Assistant,” Louis M. Nourse, Adri- 
ance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. The papers were followed by a 
general discussion, led by Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Miss Timmerman’s and Mr. Nourse’s 
papers were printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
October 1, 1937. Mr. Brigham did not pre- 
sent a formal paper, but spoke from an out- 
line, the highlights of which follow: 


THE Point oF VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


“Tn his efforts to bring together talent and 
opportunity,’ Mr. Brigham said, “the ad- 
ministrator is in an anomalous position. He 
sees things as they are, and things as they 
ought to be. He is constantly trying to re- 
concile paper plans with budget breakdowns 
that annihilate all the planning. His problem 
is intensified by his desire to be fair to all 
and, at the same time, to be more than fair 
to beginners at a time when they need special 
encouragement and assistance. 

“In presenting the situation as it still is in 
perhaps a majority of libraries—especially 
the smaller ones—we may say that 90 per 
cent of the staff were raised in the ‘old 
school ;’ salaries are too low to attract even 
good clerks; appropriations are painfully 
inadequate; yet standards are rising. 

“In considering things as they ought to be, 
it is recognized that benefits have been, and 
still are, derived from aggressive professional 
leadership; and that there is need of revolu- 
tionary change to improve the whole local 
situation. Administrators are, however, 
throttled by financial limitations and by tra- 
ditional local handicaps. 

“In bringing together talent and opportu- 
nity, the administrator is faced with a three- 
way competition and conflict: (1) between 
individuals, involving candidates for positions 
or advancement; (2) between groups—the 
younger versus the older, administrative ver- 
sus the general staff, women versus men, 
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white versus colored—the issue being to 
maintain the prestige and prerogatives of 
each group, while obtaining efficiency and 
fostering codperation and esprit de corps; (3) 
between institutions, involving the problem of 
recruiting new and holding present staff.” 

Mr. Brigham dwelt upon the fact that 
administrators recognize that salaries are 
inadequate and the scheme of service im- 
perfect. He suggested a greater segregation 
of clerical and routine work, not because such 
work is abhorrent to many professional peo- 


ple—for routine is a necessary part of every | 


job, the price we pay for the privilege of 
working—but because segregation of work js 
a necessity from the point of view of economy 
and common sense. 

Several of the administrative group pointed 
out that a thorough knowledge of routine 
methods was necessary, for in the final 
analysis much of the time of every adminis- 
trator is spent on detailed work. 

Pointing out that, “A degree does not in 
itself make a professional librarian,” and 
that “Trained people without experience are 
not worth salaries paid experienced people, as 
low as these may be,” Mr. Brigham offered 
a double solution: (1) 








raise salaries of | 


underpaid experienced people; (2) inaugu- | 


rate a period of internship for beginners out 
of library school, adding that “Internship 
will take care of much necessary routine 
work in libraries and relieve library schools 
of teaching much of this routine and 
methods.” 

Mr. Brigham approves of employing mar 
ried women and thinks that their continuane 
in service should be encouraged in the chang- 
ing order of things today. He would als 
like to see more men in library work. Mor 
coéperation between libraries to facilitate 
interchange of professional people and 4 
greater freedom in employing outsiders # 
against overemphasizing the employment @ 
local people were likewise suggested. 

In conclusion Mr. Brigham stated, “Le 
brary work is a profession which presupposé 
and demands high educational requirements 
high standards of living, relatively high sale 
ries, high ideals of service and personal sactr 
fice, special personal talents and utilization 
to the fullest of every talent one has at hi 
command. Library work is a changing work 
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recognize that the new demands for better 
salaries, better conditions, and better oppor- 
tunities, reflect conditions we see on every 
hand outside the library among all classes of 
people whom the library exists to serve.” 


* * * 


The three papers provoked lively discus- 
sion, in which most of the library schools, 
several administrators, and members of the 
younger group of librarians and assistants 
were represented. 

In answer to the current criticism of li- 
brary schools turning out graduates who are 
inadequately prepared, several library school 
representatives, including Anne M. Boyd, 
University of Illinois Library School, and 
Ernest J. Reece, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, placed much of the 
blame squarely upon librarians who recom- 
mend unsatisfactory candidates. 

Emerson Greenaway, Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Public Library, suggested that the require- 
ment of pre-school experience in a good 
library would do much toward raising per- 
sonnel standards, eliminating many candi- 
dates entirely. 

The period of internship which Mr. 
Brigham proposed was roundly opposed by 
June Donnelly, former director of Simmons 
College School of Library Science, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the grounds that libraries 
would obtain expert service without paying 
for it. Library school graduates deserve 
good salaries, she held, because their training 
gives them the potential possibilities for suc- 
cessful professional work. 

“Inexperienced library school graduates 
could hardly represent ‘expert service’ in any 
librarian’s judgment,” Mr. Brigham said in 
rebuttal, “and libraries are not justified in 
paying professional salaries for ‘potential 
Possibilities.’ ” 

Miss Donnelly also objected to Mr. Brig- 
ham’s statement, “A salary differential is 
necessary and justifiable for men with famil- 
ies.” The reasons for her objection were 
twofold: (1) The qualitiy of the work rather 
than personal obligations or sex should reg- 
ulate salaries; (2) A married woman, more 
often than a man, continues her obligations 
toward her family. 


In answer to the statement made by Miss 
Timmerman and Mr. Nourse that beginning 
library salaries are disgracefully low and 
that increases are not given as they should be, 
Miss Donnelly stated that a survey made by 
the Simmons school revealed the fact that 
beginning salaries of librarians were equal to 
those of graduates in other branches of the 
school. 

This statement was vigorously attacked 
by at least two of the younger librarians, who 
maintained that such a comparison was beside 
the point and that they were not interested 
in receiving either more or less than those 
engaged in other professions but solely in 
receiving a living wage. 

Lucile Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, referring to Mr. 
Nourse’s suggestion that most young agsist- 
ants want executive positions, said that this 
situation was unavoidable so long as there 
was such a great variation in salaries be- 
tween executive and subordinate positions. 
Moreover, she felt that young librarians 
seek positions involving some responsibility 
and possibilities for personal development 
and that it might be well if some of the 
responsibilities and compensation of the 
executive could be shared with the assistant. 

Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Public Library, 
Fort Worth, Texas, said she believed that 
inexperienced assistants were expecting to 
advance too rapidly, not always recognizing 
their own limitations. She was of the opinion 
that they should be satisfied to do some 
routine work for a time after leaving library 
school, perhaps a large share of it, and that 
if they had the qualities and ability that 
make leaders, they would finally become such. 

Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, referring to Mr. Brig- 
ham’s statement that a college or library 
school degree does not make a professional 
librarian, added that every librarian is not 
a genius and that it is not desirable in the 
general scheme that he should be. 

Dr. Joeckel called upon Harriet E. Howe, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, to give her view of personality traits. 
She referred to her paper on this subject 
in the Library Quarterly, April, 1936, and 
stated that she could add nothing to that. 

Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public Li- 
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brary, said that she was much perturbed 
over the pessimistic tone of the entire dis- 
cussion and that she felt optimistic over the 
future of young librarians. 

In closing the discussion, Dr. Joeckel said 
that the general tenor of the remarks pointed 
to the fact that administrators recognize 
existing conditions and that he thought the 
outlook for the younger group was favor- 
able. He suggested, however, that younger 
librarians have definite responsibilities and 
can help considerably in improving their own 
status by codperating cheerfully with their 
superior officers and by having more patience. 
He pointed out that so long as the yearly 
output from library schools so far exceeds 
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the number of vacancies in administrative 
positions, they, as a group, should not expect 
to advance as rapidly as did many who now 
hold administrative positions. Opportunities 
for advancement will increase, he believes, 
as the financial status of libraries improves, 
with more favorable economic conditions, 


New OFFIcers 

Officers for the coming year are: Chairman, 
Mae C. Anders, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa; vice chairman, Emilie Netter, Public 
Library, San Antonio, Texas; secretary, 
Mrs. Carroll Bishop, Pine Bluff and Jeffer- 
son County Library, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
PAuLINE M. McCau tery, Chairman 


Library Buildings Round Table 


r NHE Library Buildings Round Table 
was held Wednesday evening, June 
23, under the chairmanship of Paul 
North Rice, New York Public Library. 
The first paper was by John Adams Lowe, 
Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library, “How 
the Rochester Public Library Resembles and 
Differs from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore.” 


Mr. Lowe’s PApPER* 


We turned quite naturally to Baltimore 
because their building represented long study 
by experts in applying forward-looking pub- 
lic library practice to new conditions. The 
principles behind the pioneering and experi- 
menting of Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler and his 
staff seemed to us sound enough to warrant 
their application in a smaller library. 
(Baltimore’s population, 805,000; Roches- 
ter’s, 336,000.) 

I wish to point out something of our ex- 
perience in adapting the fundamentals of the 
Baltimore plan as we understand them. 

The exterior presents openness and a 
friendly welcome without depending upon 
ornamentation for beauty. The huge win- 

1 For descriptions of both buildings with floor plans, 
see Librar ournal 58:386-93, May 1, 1933, and 


62:59-66, January 15, 1937. 
* Abridged. 


dows on the first floor give an inviting view 
of books and readers to people passing by. 
At night, the mellow light floods through 
them with a cheerful lure. 

Because of the nature of the site, it was 
impossible for the building to extend directly 
along the sidewalk line and to arrange the 
main service floor at sidewalk level. To 
guard against flood conditions in the river 
beside the building and to assure perfect 
control in case of abnormally high water, 
the west foundation wall was carried out 
into the river beyond the line originally 
planned. This set the building back thirty- 
eight feet from the sidewalk line. 

A four-track railroad beneath the sub- 
basement floor of the building demanded 
unusually high headroom. We were de- 
termined to put the stack beneath the main 
service floor at sidewalk level. The nearest 
we could come to that ideal was six feet 
above the street. As it is, we have a full- 
height standard stack under the entire area 
of the first floor with another level of stack 
below it and about half its area. To bring 
the approach to the building still nearer the 
street level, a wide brick paved and balus- 
traded terrace was built across the entire 
front of the building. Four narrow steps 
from the sidewalk, and five steps more from 
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the terrace, carry one to the public entrance. 
The approach is so easy that one is hardly 
conscious of effort. 

These two factors, the set back and the 
terrace, made the much prized exterior ex- 
hibition windows of Baltimore an impos- 
sibility. We were able to provide two large 
windows for exhibit purposes at the right 
and left of the entrance. We question, from 
our present experience, if we had built ten 
windows how we would ever be able to 
maintain in them the standards of exhibition 
excellence set by the two we do have. Their 
cost in time seems great. 

The layout of the main service floor fol- 
lows Baltimore so closely that in spite of an 
entirely different decorative treatment, vis- 
itors who know both buildings recognize the 
similarity at once. Traffic and control are 
centralized in an open hall, encircled by a 
series of public reading rooms, each devoted 
to a special field of knowledge, called subject 
divisions. As large as possible a collection 
of “live” books is provided for public access 
in each of these divisions, with the older ones 
below. Glass screened workrooms or offices 
give the public full advantage of all the 
knowledge and experience of the entire di- 
vision staff with the minimum of interruption 
to the work of those whose time is valuable. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the di- 
vision arrangement is practical for a library 
of this size. A much more highly specialized 
and personal service is provided than was 
ever possible in the old general reference- 
circulating arrangement. ‘The public has 
quickly adapted itself to the new plan and is 
manifestly much pleased with it. 

There is no question about what the pub- 
lic thinks of free access to over 100,000 vol- 
umes. All books are checked at the door, 
and we anticipate inventories at the end of 
a year’s service. We are not certain about 
the use of the general catalog when there is 
opportunity to consult books freely on the 
shelves and to find at hand specialists who 
know books thoroughly. 

I am convinced that the stack beneath the 
floor is an economy of space and convenience 
for all concerned. In expanding a book 
collection after the main floor is filled, it is 
logical to put storage books into a stack 


beneath the floor before spreading out into 
balconies above it. In the Rochester and 
Baltimore buildings, sufficient space is avail- 
able on the first floor for a second tier of 
balcony shelving above the present shelves. 

Sparing use of interior walls on the main 
service floor has already proved valuable for 
good ventilation and diffusion of light, and 
we anticipate the greatest flexibility in case 
of needed changes in layout. 

The plan of the second and third floors 
shows a radical departure from the Balti- 
more arrangement. By placing the offices 
and catalog department on the third floor, 
practically all the second floor is available 
for the public. At the head of the main 
staircase on the second floor is a magazine 
reading room. An art gallery and print or 
photograph room, the art division, local his- 
tory division, city historian’s office, children’s 
room, story-hour room, department of work 
with children, and the extension department 
complete this floor. 

The magazine room lures casual readers. 
It is furnished somewhat like a club lounge 
with large comfortable overstuffed leather 
chairs and a few individual tables. My feel- 
ing is that popular magazines may be read 
in comfort without the use of tables. Note 
taking and serious consultation of many 
books require table space, and we have 
furnished this in the subject divisions. 

The donor’s will required that we should 
provide an art gallery. Since the gallery 
does not duplicate other art activities in the 
city, and can be conducted most satisfactorily 
with crowd-compelling loan exhibits, with- 
out obligating the library to build a per- 
manent collection of paintings and sculpture, 
it has, to my mind, contributed much to 
widening the legitimate scope of the library. 
Four great windows furnish the excellent 
natural light so advantageous to many types 
of exhibitions. Shutters and monks-cloth 
draperies shut out light when occasion re- 
quires. At such times, most satisfactory 
lighting of the walls is provided by flood 
lights concealed in the ceiling. The light is 
directed only upon the walls by specially 
designed lenses and louvers. 

One of the most charming rooms in the 
building is the children’s room, large and 
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sunny with magnificent river views. We 
chose its location in preference to a room 
below the first floor, amply lighted but still 
below the street level, so that children who 
read in it may always associate reading with 
beautiful surroundings and outlook. Some 
annoyance was expected from a scheme 
which admits children and adults at one 
entrance and which is further dependent up- 
on children climbing stairs and walking along 
corridors. We have been happily disap- 
pointed. The floors show little of the un- 
usual wear against which we were warned. 
Discipline in the corridors has been neg- 
ligible. Perhaps this is due to the daily 
program of school visits, including public, 
private, and parochial schools. Through this 
formal introduction, children know the re- 
strictions the building imposes and the rea- 
son for these restrictions. After eight 
months of actual experience with this ar- 
rangement, it seems that all in all adults 
can be more noisy and less considerate of a 
public building than the children. I expect 
to prove, to my own satisfaction at any rate, 
that boys and girls who have the same access 
to the building as adults, who come some- 
what into contact with rooms not now open 
to them, acquire something of the purpose 
and manner of the whole institution merely 
by seeming, thereby, to have a part in its 
life. 

One of our new features is an experiment 
with the young peoples room. Just a few 
steps up and out of the fiction division, on 
a mezzanine, a lounge attracts high school 
students. This room is considered a part of 
the adult departments, separated a bit though 
it is, purposely. It is so planned to empha- 
size to the adolescent the library’s recogni- 
tion of his complete independence and his 
attainment of library adulthood. Its use is 
entirely optional rather than obligatory. At 
the moment when youth is turned loose with 
the entire resources of the library at com- 
mand, he discovers this room, providing in 
its book selection a well balanced cross-sec- 
tion of all adult divisions, merely to serve as 
an introduction to those divisions. Here in 
an atmosphere conducive to browsing, young 
people read leisurely and seriously. 

The third floor is essentially given over 
to the administration. The business offices, 
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staff quarters, order and catalog department, 
and the exhibit preparation studio and office 
fallin this group. The auditorium and some 
committee conference rooms for the use of 
the public complete the layout. This ar- 
rangement permitted us to provide a sky- 
light of saw-tooth design with northern ex. 
posure, sixty feet long, in the roof of the 
catalog department. ‘The studio has two 
skylights, similar in design but smaller. 

The necessity for keeping out noise and the 
great amount of dust prevalent in a down- 
town area were two of the considerations on 
which was made the decision to install air- 
conditioning and refrigeration (Carrier 
System). 

We shall never be able to have murals 
and gorgeously painted ceilings like Balti- 
more’s, for we have everywhere throughout 
the building acoustical plaster and tiles. The 
plaster is a light creamy grey which makes a 
good background and is not so monotonous 
as it sounds. Its priceless worth is that it 
helps to keep the building quiet everywhere. 
There is no reverberation or echo and yet 
there is no deadened effect. 

In conclusion, I wish to record my con- 
viction that the Baltimore plan is feasible 
for smaller cities the size of Rochester, pos- 
sibly smaller; that the divisional arrange- 
ment is adaptable to many libraries even in 
buildings not especially designed for this 
method of book service. If necessary, even 
larger collections of books on open shelves 
can be safely administered than are now the 
general practice. When it comes to storage, 
the principle of the Wheeler stack is a real 
contribution for large and small units. 
Those of us who have tried to remodel 
library buildings are assured that some fu- 
ture librarian will rise up to call someone 
blessed for the sparing use of wall-bearing 
partitions throughout the building. The plan 
offers opportunity of expansion within the 
walls and we expect it to adjust itself to new 
conditions with as great ease as will most 
structures erected today. 


* * * 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Lr 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, then briefly 


discussed Mr. Lowe’s paper, in general 
heartily commending, as proved by Balti- 
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more’s experience, the principal similarities 
in both buildings. Mr. Wheeler empha- 
sized especially the simple and immediate 
public access to the center of a rectangular 
building, the stack under the main floor, and 
the concentration on the main floor of all im- 
portant services to adult readers. He in- 
dorsed the sound-proofing of all walls and 
ceilings and approved the Rochester experi- 
ment of having children enter the same door 
as adults, to be properly “trained up” in 
library behavior. He emphasized the valu- 
able results of Baltimore’s success in en- 
listing the codperation of the entire staff in 
the building planning. 

Martin A. Roberts, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., described the “New An- 
nex of the Library of Congress.” 


Mr. Roserts’ PAPER* 


The annex is essentially a solid mass of 
shelving, encircled with work spaces. Al- 
though stack space is still the chief con- 
sideration, work and study space have grown 
increasingly important, since they will re- 
lease to more purely library use similar 
space in the main building. For the annex, 
however new, however modern and efficient, 
will not be an organization by itself, but a 
dependent and coadjutor to library activities 
still centered in the main building. 

The first legislative move toward the erec- 
tion of the annex was made when Mr. Luce, 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
Library, introduced a bill on January 16, 
1928, for the acquisition of ground to the 
east of the library. Another bill, approved 
June 13, 1930, appropriated $6,500,000 for 
the construction of the annex, for a tunnel 
connecting it with the main building, and for 
the changes in the east front of the latter 
including the provision for the rare book 
room. The total provision for the annex 
itself was increased by an act approved June 
6, 1935, to $8,225,557.75 (cost of ground, 
$917,801). 

David Lynn, architect of the Capitol, 
within whose jurisdiction the erection comes, 
commissioned Pierson and Wilson of Wash- 
ington, D.C., as architects, and Alexander G. 
Trowbridge as consulting architect of the 





* Abridged. 


building. Actual construction, determined by 
competitive bid, is by the Consolidated En- 
gineering Company of Baltimore, and the 
contract stipulates completion on June 24, 
1938. 

The site of the annex is directly east of 
(or behind) the main building. The plans 
call for a five-story building, substantially 
rectangular, with the fifth story set back 
thirty-five feet from the face. On the three 
lower floors, office or work space is provided 
to this depth of thirty-five feet all around 
the building, while the same space on the 
fourth floor is reserved for storage. The 
fifth floor is entirely devoted to study, but 
below this point the whole central core of the 
building is constructed of bookstacks. 
The main building has a capacity for 
about 5,000,000 volumes; the annex, about 
10,000,000. 

At present the exterior is substantially 
complete, a building simple yet distinguished, 
according well with its distinguished neigh- 
bors. Entrances are provided at the centers 
of the east and west facades; these give 
access to elevators which terminate at the 
reading room floor. On the south front a 
fine flight of steps rises to the first floor 
which will be given over to matters of copy- 
right. A service entrance on the north will 
give access to a freight elevator and to the 
parking space, with a capacity for several 
hundred cars, all underground, outside the 
area of the building itself. 

Let us briefly peruse the structure from 
base to peak, indicating shortly the uses of 
its various parts. 

The subcellar is the lowest level, and ex- 
tends over only a portion of the plan. It is 
the terminus for the tunnel connecting the 
annex with the main building, also of all 
elevators and carriers. It offers some stor- 
age space and houses some of the mechanical 
equipment. 

Above this, the cellar, still below grade, 
contains quarters for engineer, housekeeping, 
and guard force, rooms for baling waste 
paper, for photostating and other photo- 
graphic work. There are seven dark-rooms, 
additional rooms for copying and enlarging, 
and two storage rooms for photographic 
materials. Each dark-room is supplied with 
thermostatically controlled hot, cold, and ice 
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water for maintaining the proper tempera- 
ture of developing baths, while an endless 
belt carries the developed prints from each 
room to a central drying machine. On this 
floor also is most of the bulky equipment for 
air-conditioning the building—the blowers, 
air-washers, refrigerating plant, etc. 

The basement is slightly above grade. 
The work space here will be entirely occu- 
pied by the Printing Office and Bindery, 
save for two rooms held in reserve on the 
west side. 

The office space on the first floor will be 
used by the Copyright Office. Part of the 
adjacent stack will be used for its deposits 
and records, and facilities have been pro- 
vided for the transfer of design copyrights 
from the Patent Office. 

The second floor provides facilities for 
three divisions of the library, namely the 
Smithsonian, Semitic, and Documents. Each 
of these will have an office, ample room for 
readers, issue desk, and adjacent stack space. 
On this floor also there will be a reading 
room for bound newspapers. 

The third floor will be occupied by the 
Card Division, which will thus have ample 
work space, as well as storage space for 
card stock amounting to 350,000,000 cards 
(the present stock amounts to 99,000,000). 
To facilitate the constant communication be- 
tween this division and the Branch Printing 
Office, a special automatic elevator has been 
provided. 

The fourth floor, outside the central stack 
area, will provide storage space amounting 
to 32,000 square feet, and will also house 
some of the air-conditioning machinery. 
This portion of the building is immediately 
below the level of lower roof. 

The fifth floor is restricted to the area 
of the stacks, over which it is set. This floor 
is devoted to study, not storage. An ample 
card catalog room divides the floor into a 
north and south half and itself has entrances 
from the east and west elevator lobbies. 
Opening from this room to north and south 
are two reading rooms of equal size, approx- 
imately sixty feet by one hundred feet. 
Each has a capacity of several hundred read- 
ers, alcoves for reference books, rooms for 
special collections, and a reference and book 
issuing desk. The rooms are thirty-five feet 
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high and are completely enclosed, both the 
ventilation and the illumination being arti. 
ficial. 

On the same floor, arranged in two tiers 
around the periphery of the building, are 172 
study rooms, each about eight feet by eleven 
feet. Each has outside light, while the occu- 
pant has complete control over the heating 
and ventilation of his room. The partitions 
which separate these rooms are removable, 
so as to form larger study spaces when de- 
sired. The upper part of these partitions 
is faced with a self-healing material which 
permits the display of illustrative material, 
and which has acoustic properties assisting 
to deaden the sound between the rooms, 
Offices for the attendants are also provided. 

There are twelve tiers of stacks, from the 
cellar to the fourth floor. 
323 by 144'4” and 7'6” high, and together 
they provide about 13 acres of floor space, 
with storage capacity of 10,000,000 books, 
Let me give you the essential details con- 
cerning a typical level of the stacks. 

A corridor through the center of each 
stack room divides it into a north anda 
south deck. Facing each other across this 
corridor are the entrances to the control 
rooms for each deck. The control room is 
the center of activity for the attendants in 
charge of each deck, and this arrangement 
of the control rooms allows one attendant 
to oversee the work of his confrére when 
the latter, for example, is at lunch, while 
Dutch doors prevent the entry of unav- 
thorized persons. There are thus a total of 
24 decks, each with a capacity of more than 
400,000 books. 

Each deck is separately ventilated; the 
conditioned air is circulated in a_ positive 


manner over its whole area, but is returned | 


to the conditioning machinery before being 
distributed over the next deck. Dust is not 
carried from one level to another. 

It is in the provision for shelves that the 
greatest care was exercised to obtain flexi- 
bility. We have all, perhaps, had the ex 
perience of desiring to create study spaces 
in the midst of bookstacks, or have beet 
faced with the inconveniences of attempting 
to store on one length of shelves materia 
which required another. These and many 
other contingencies are foreseen by the at 
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rangement which is provided for the annex. 
Columns occur only every ten feet. The 
shelf-supports do not rest on the floor, but 
are suspended from overhead beams. The 
floor may be cleaned under them. They set 
instantly in place, and the heavier the load 
placed on the shelves, the straighter they will 
hang. They may quickly be cleared away 
and a work space left, or fittings may re- 
place them for the hanging of maps up to 
7’ high by 10’ long or the storage of prints. 
If it be desired, partitions and doors which 
snap into place will convert a bay of shelves 
into a locked enclosure. By the same means 
any portion of any deck can be segregated. 
Thus the stacks are made up of completely 
flexible units. 

To return to the control room, of which, 
as we have seen, there is one to each deck. 
Here is the deck catalog, access to two auto- 
matic elevators, to the book carrier, to the 
newspaper lift, and here are the pneumatic 
tubes through which calls for books are re- 
ceived. Here also are shelves for sorting the 
returned books, a workshelf, and room for 
numerous book trucks. Stairways between 
the decks are in an enclosed space outside 
the control room, permitting access to any 
deck to be restricted. The double sliding 
doors between the control room and the 
stack are pneumatically controlled, so that 
as an attendant pushing a book truck ap- 
proaches them he can cause them to open by 
means of a pull cord hanging in the middle 
of the aisle. 

The book carriers are unique in design 
and operation. They will accommodate 
either a single book or a tray of books. They 
are intended not only for the dispatch of 
books needed in the reading rooms and study 
rooms, in the annex and in the main build- 
ing, but also for the return of books which 
have been in use, and for the transfer, when 
this is required, of large bodies of books 
from one point to another. The books are 
sent in an upright position, just as they stand 
on the shelves, and positive measures have 
been taken to protect them from damage 
from the operation of the carrier. When a 
book is placed on the carrier, its destination 
is determined by a dial, which resets itself 
a soon as the book is on its way. Books 
can be sent from each deck to any other 
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deck. They travel at a speed of sixty feet per 
minute. Upon delivery, a tray of books is 
automatically moved away from the carrier; 
there is no backing-up or falling into a bin. 
If by the time fourteen trays have been de- 
livered none have been removed, no more 
will be delivered until some are removed, 
but will continue to circulate in the carrier. 
At the same time a signal is set up in the 
main control room to show congestion. 
Operation is perfectly flexible; books may be 
sent simultaneously from decks 2, 9, and 11, 
for example, to deck 8, and from deck 8 to 
each of these decks. It may be noted here, 
too, that all apparatus for the transportation 
of books—carriers, trucks, and equipment of 
control rooms—is so designed as to keep the 
back of the book and its shelf number con- 
tinually in view. 

The main control rooms are those on the 
top decks, immediately under the reading 
rooms. They will function as one. Here 
are sent all books requisitioned for use from 
the decks below. They are then placed upon 
continuous carriers of silent operation which 
connect these control rooms with the book- 
issue desks of the reading rooms above and 
which serve also to remove books from the 
reading rooms as soon as they are returned. 
They are then sorted and redistributed to 
their respective decks. There will be, there- 
fore, no accumulation of unused books in the 
reading rooms, and no noisy mechanical 
equipment—pneumatic tubes, book trucks, 
lifts, etc—and the process of redistribution 
of the books will be as continuous as the 
withdrawal from the shelves. 

The main control room will also be the 
terminus for the carrier system which will 
connect the annex with the main building. 
This is a pneumatic system; the tubes will 
be about twelve inches in diameter, and the 
oval leather pouches will have a capacity of 
about eight octavo volumes. They will 
travel at a speed of twenty-five feet a sec- 
ond, but their arrival is softened by a bank 
of air and no risk to books is therefore enter- 
tained. They will traverse the distance be- 
tween the termini in the two buildings— 
about seven hundred feet—in twenty-eight 
seconds. 

Large numbers of books will be trans- 
ported from one building to the other 
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through the connecting tunnel by means of 
electric trams. 

In the main building under the reading 
room will be installed a main control room 
similar to the one in the annex. It will be- 
come the terminus for the pneumatic car- 
rier to the annex, and, as well, for the 
mechanical carriers and pneumatic tubes 
which may disturb the quiet of the reading 
room. Its only connection with the reading 
room will be a silent continuous conveyor 
and a tube for the exchange of call slips and 
messages. 

I think that I can safely predict that this 
new annex, while it will distribute our books 
over two hundred forty-nine additional miles 
of shelves, and add twenty more acres to the 
floor space which we shall have to tread, has 
nevertheless been so painstakingly designed 
that it will be found flexible for all present 
and future uses that may be proposed for it. 
The additional room for expansion which it 
will afford for some time to come, the in- 
creased comfort and celerity of operation 
which it will provide, together with the op- 
portunity to segregate, subdivide, or spe- 
cialize at will, will enable us to render to 
scholarship and to the library world a serv- 
ice even more effective than heretofore. 


* * *” 


Charles C. Williamson, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, next spoke briefly on “Some 
Unusual Features of South Hall,” the new 
Columbia University library building. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON’s REMARKS* 


South Hall, the new library of Columbia 
University, which was opened in the fall of 
1934, has a good many unusual features. 
The general plan of the building is similar 
to that of the Library of Congress Annex. 
The center of the building from the foun- 
dation to the roof is occupied by the fifteen- 
tier stack room, with no natural light and 
completely air conditioned. Work rooms, 
offices, and reading rooms of the main uni- 
versity library and of the School of Library 
Service surround the stacks on all four 
sides. 

Instead of the usual cubicles, or carrels, 
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at windows on each floor of the main stack 
room, nearly two hundred private studies 
are provided on the four upper floors, 
These are small individual rooms separated 
from the stack room by a corridor, fully 
equipped with desk, files, book shelves, type- 
writer stand, etc. Several hundred individ- 
ual desks with book shelves attached are 
ranged along the outside walls of the stack 
room, providing work space for graduate 
students similar in some respects to the ordi- 
nary stack cubicle. 

It is in the plan and equipment of the 
stack room that the largest number of un- 
usual features are to be found. It is unusual 
to use the bracket type in so large a stack 
equipment, but this was preferred for a 
variety of reasons. The usual fixed lower 
shelf is done away with, so that the con- 
tinuous stack floor can be entirely cleared 
of everything except the slender columns, 
making it possible to provide work space or 
to locate a vertical file equipment at any 
point. It is also possible to open up sec- 
ondary aisles across the ranges at any point 
or around temporary or permanent enclo- 
sures within the stack area. 

With the bracket type shelf, it is possible 
to install extra wide shelves at any point in 
an entire range or section. It also permits 
the use of a variety of shelves such as the 
consulting shelf, sorting shelf, work shelf, 
and a specially constructed shelf for the 
storage of unused shelves. The shelves them- 
selves are of a new design of the open-bar 
type with end brackets that fold down when 
not in use. 

One of the most important of the new 
features of this stack room, made possible 
by the bracket type shelf, is use of standard 
interchangeable wire mesh panels for par- 
titioning off any portion of the stack floor 
to protect valuable material or prevent di- 
rect access to any type of material. These 
specially designed wire panels hook on the 
stack uprights at any point in the center of 
a range or across the ranges without inter- 
fering with the shelves. 

Throughout the building, entrance to the 
rooms occupied by departmental libraries is 
never directly into a reading room, but into 
a small delivery room with card catalog, 
fully equipped delivery desk, and ample 
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shelves for reserved books. No desk or 
table lamps are used in the building except 
in the interior stack room. The main read- 
ing room is lighted in a unique and effective 
way by installing special projectors above a 
hung ceiling some thirty-five feet from the 
floor. 


Mr. Rocers SPEAKS 


James Gamble Rogers, architect and de- 
signer of the Columbia, Northwestern, and 
Yale university libraries, then addressed the 
round table, taking as his subject, “An 
Architect Looks at Library Buildings.” 
“After years of practice, I have finally 
learned at least one thing,” Mr. Rogers told 
the round table. “A great building is not 
made by a great architect. A great building 


Library (o0peration 


HE annual meeting of the Com- 

mittee on Library Coéperation with 

Latin America was held Thursday 
morning, June 24, 1937, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Charles F. Gosnell, New 
York Public Library, acting chairman of 
the committee, presided. Five members of 
the committee and some hundred guests were 
present. 

Among the distinguished guests, represent- 
ing foreign countries, who were introduced 
were Dr. Rudolf Dolge, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; Dr. Homero Seris, Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, Spain; Miss 
Gertrude Feliu, Barcelona and Caracas; 
Mr. Isaac T. Cabrera, Havana, Cuba; and 
Dr. Raul d’Eca, Brazil. A greeting was 
read from Mrs. Mary Davila, Venezuela, 
who was ill and unable to attend. 

It was reported that members of the 
committee, balloting by mail, had approved 
the following resolution, and that the matter 
was being studied by the organizations con- 
cerned: 

“Whereas, Las Bibliotecas en los Estados 
Unidos by Dr. Ernesto Nelson, published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, is an able interpretation to the Span- 
ish reader of library service in the United 
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is made by the combination of a great archi- 
tect, a good builder, and, most important of 
all, a wise client.” Mr. Rogers urged li- 
brarians who were fortunate enough to be 
in the rdle of client to give the architect 
their problems and not the answers to those 
problems. “Through natural bent or con- 
stant practice,” he said, “the architect is likely 
to be much more able than you to work out 
plans or to find solutions. He can never do 
so, however, unless he clearly understands 
your problem.” 


CHAIRMAN ELECTED 
Carl Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, was elected chairman of this 
round table for the coming year. 
Howarp L. HuGues, Secretary 


with Latin cAmerica 


States, and an important contribution to the 
cultural relations between this country and 
Latin America, and 

“Whereas, It is the understanding of the 
Committee on Library Codperation with 
Latin America that this book is now out 
of print, and in part out of date, and in 
need of revision, be it 

“Resolved, That the committee respect- 
fully request the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association to advise the 
Carnegie Endowment of these facts, and 
suggest to the endowment the issue of a new 
edition of this book.” 

Progress on the fellowship project spon- 
sored by the committee was reported, but 
circumstances were not such as to permit an 
official public announcement. The plan pro- 
vides for study of library service in the 
United States by selected fellows from Latin 
American countries, and codrdinates with 
the present and projected work of the survey 
of library resources and facilities in Latin 
America. 

A. Curtis Wilgus, George Washington 
University, president of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association, was 
the first guest speaker in the business pro- 
gram. He presented the following proposal: 
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INTER-AMERICAN BooK EXCHANGE 


“It is proposed to establish, under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Bibliographi- 
cal and Library Association and any other 
organization interested in the promotion of 
intellectual codperation among the nations of 
this continent, a centralizing agency through 
which scientific organizations, universities, 
libraries, and individuals in the United States 
may be enabled to acquire books and periodi- 
cals from the various countries of Latin 
America; and, vice versa, similar organiza- 
tions and individuals in Latin America may 
be enabled to purchase books and periodicals 
in the United States. 

“This agency, which might be called Inter- 
American Book Exchange, would prepare 
and publish periodically lists of books of 
recent publication, with short bibliographic 
notes, prices, and other pertinent informa- 
tion, distributing such lists among the insti- 
tutions and individuals interested. It should 
also engage in any other bibliographic work 
that might be of interest to readers in the 
United States and Latin America, such as 
collecting and publishing classified bibliogra- 
phies, biographical data on authors, etc., and 
maintain at its headquarters a permanent 
exhibit of recent Latin-American publica- 
tions.” 

Discussion was open to members of the 
committee and then to guests. The sense 
of the meeting seemed to be that the pro- 
posed exchange might perform a useful serv- 
ice, and that further information and a more 
detailed plan were desirable. Similar tenta- 
tive approval of other influential organiza- 
tions and persons has already been given, it 
was reported. Funds would be needed to 
start with, but it was expected that the ex- 
change would become self supporting through 
commissions received for its services and 
sale of its publications. The committee 
passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas, There has been presented to 
the Committee on Library Codperation with 
Latin America a proposal by the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library As- 
sociation for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Book Exchange, be it 

“Resolved, That the committee express its 
approval of the proposal in principle, and 
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pledge its codperation in the further de- 
velopment of plans.” 

Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island State 
Library, Providence, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Institute, spoke for the institute, 
and reported that its research plans, particu- 
larly in regard to Latin-American bibliogra- 
phy, had been held in abeyance since the 
death of Herman H. B. Meyer, who had 
been working on them. 

A report on the Handbook of Library 
Procedure in Spanish being prepared under 
the auspices of the committee, was presented 
by Annita M. Ker, Library of Congress, in 
the absence of Mary Helen McCrea: 


Report ON SPANISH LisprARryY HANDBOOK 


“At the meeting of the committee in 
Montreal in 1934, the project of a primer 
on library procedure to be written in both 
the Spanish and English languages, which 
had been suggested during the previous year, 
was adopted. It was originally planned to 
have the primer entirely the work of one 
person, but after discussing various methods 
of handling it, it was decided to have it a 
committee project. Various sections were 
assigned to committee members and others 
interested. The outline of chapters is as 
follows, although final arrangement has not 
yet been determined: 


. Library buildings 
. Routine and routing: library staff and 
training, ordering, circulation, etc. 
. Cataloging and classification 
. Book selection 
. Mending and binding 
. Publicity 
. Periodicals 
. Children’s work 
Patented labor saving devices 
Scope of libraries, archives, museums, 
etc. 


SemOWmAOO wp 


“The sections completed are as follows: 
(B) by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Gropp, 
Tulane University; (C) by Matilda F. Han- 
son, National Archives; (E) by Carl Metz, 
Library of Congress; (J) by Laura C. Coo- 
ley, Public Library, Los Angeles, and Gerald 
H. Sandy, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana; (H) by Miss McCrea. Other 
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sections are in progress, and will be com- 
pleted soon. 

“Miss McCrea is the editor-in-chief in 
compiling the handbook, and Miss Ker is 
handling the translation. They are working 
together on the general editorship of the 
manuscripts. Several sections have already 
been translated. Juana Manrique de Lara 
of Mexico City, Marion L. Tucker, Library 
of Congress, and Mr. Gosnell are assisting 
in the translation.” 

Rudolfo O. Rivera, Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina, read a 
paper on “Methods and Technique in Com- 
piling Latin-American Bibliography.” Mr. 
Rivera said, in part: 


Mr. Rivera’s PAPER* 


One word might characterize Latin- 
American bibliography: heterogeneity. It 
possesses neither uniformity nor continuity, 
accuracy nor thoroughness. Its progress is 
constantly beset by obstacles. Add to all 
this the almost total absence of systematic 
library classification, and you have a picture 
of the complicated situation which confronts 
the bibliographer or student in any phase of 
Latin-American research. Let the student 
not overlook the fact that there are nineteen 
countries in Latin America, with three lan- 
guages and three distinct cultures. 

An explanation of the circumstances may 
be found in the early cultural and linguistic 
ties of the Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
colonies, and in the condition of presses and 
libraries before and after independence. 

The first press in the Western Hemisphere 
is said to have been set up in Mexico City 
in 1539, but so stringent were governmental 
regulations that production was not great. 
Printing became more flourishing in the nine- 
teenth century, with the wars of independ- 
ence, but many titles were still printed in 
and imported from Spain and France. 
Patriotism fostered the establishment and 
government control of national libraries, but 
failed to provide adequately for acquisition, 
Preservation, and use of books. The work 
of the librarian was often a labor of love, 
and few good catalogs could be made. Pub- 


_— 
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lishers and booksellers were leaders in 
gathering and recording book information. 
It was the publishers in Madrid and Bar- 
celona who began early in the“ present 
century to give serious thought to the idea 
of unifying information about all books be- 
ing published in Spain and Spanish America. 

Scholars and institutions in the United 
States have made important contributions to 
Latin-American bibliography. Ticknor and 
Bancroft were pioneers in this work. The 
collections of the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library, and the great 
university libraries offer fine opportunities 
for bibliographical work. 

In summary, I might say that complete 
reliance upon any of the printed bibliogra- 
phies published to date is obviously un- 
warranted. I might also repeat that 
catalogs, even of the national libraries to the 
south of us, are slender reeds upon which 
to lean. Nevertheless, without setting my- 
self up as a prophet, I feel that I can safely 
predict a trend toward more systematic 
classification, especially in larger centers 
such as Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago, and Mexico City. 

It is to be hoped that uniform laws 
governing copyright and deposit may eventu- 
ally be passed, through the good offices of 
the League of Nations Committee on In- 
tellectual Codperation or the Pan American 
Congresses, to remedy some of the difficulties 
of record and preservation. If, in addition, 
the efforts of the Pan American Union, the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association, and the American Library As- 
sociation can be combined with those of 
librarians and of scholars interested in the 
field, the future of Latin-American bibliogra- 
phy will be assuredly far brighter than the 
past. Starting where others have left off, 
we of this generation have a unique op- 
portunity to clarify the muddled situation 
through uniformity, continuity, accuracy, and 
thoroughness. 


* * * 
Gerald H. Sandy speaking next on “Na- 


tional Libraries of Latin America: Their 
Organization and Resources,” said in part: 
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Mr. SANpy’s REMARKS* 


A discussion of the organization and re- 
sources of Latin-American national libraries 
entails a great deal of wishful thinking. We 
wish not only that more statistics were 
available from the libraries themselves, but 
also that more information were to be had 
concerning existing conditions outside the 
libraries which affect their service. 

As a basis for better understanding of 
each library’s position, we need a background 
of information regarding political and eco- 
nomic factors, the educational and cultural 
development of the people, the status of the 
book trade, and the attitude of the govern- 
ment. This last item includes not only the 
ease with which the legislature makes ap- 
propriations and passes copyright and similar 
laws, but the degree of enforcement after 
the statutes are on the books. 

The nuclei of the early libraries were 
largely the collections of closed convents and 
defunct universities. With scanty or no 
regular funds for their support, donations 
from individuals or purchases en bloc con- 
stituted the bulk of their acquisitions for 
many years. Shifted about from one out-of- 
the-way room or building to another, often 
closed for months at a time, their directors 
men who had little notion of library economy, 
the organization of many of these libraries 
showed no signs of progress for long periods 
of time. They must be considered, not as 
libraries in the present meaning of the term, 
but as storehouses of archival and cultural 
material. It is only in the present century 
that the Latin-American national libraries 
have begun to correlate their purchases to 
fit into a definite scheme of expansion along 
the lines naturally suggested to us by the 
term “national library”—that is, aiming first 
at a complete collection of books and docu- 
ments published in, and relating to, their 
respective countries. 

Of course, we cannot say that none of 
the libraries made progress. Many of their 
directors were devoted to their work and 
really gave excellent service under heavy 
handicaps. 

The organization of these libraries fol- 
lowed European practices more closely than 


* Abridged. 
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our own. Manuscript or printed catalogs 
in books, rather than on cards; separate 
rooms for special collections or large dona- 
tions; closed shelves and fixed location of 
books—these are a few indications we may 
note in passing as characteristic of the 
organization of these libraries in the past. 
Today an occasional library is adopting or 
adapting practices followed in the United 
States. 
> a * 


Annita M. Ker speaking on “Public Docu- 
ments in Mexico,” said, in part: 


Miss Ker’s CoMMENTS 


That prolific and experimental nation, 
Mexico, has in the field of government 
publications issued innumerable volumes and 
volumes which differ widely in every way. 
Because of the difficulty observed in co- 
ordinating these publications, and because I 
believe that the material they contain should 
be made more easily available, I applied for 
a fellowship to study them for one brief 
year. Through the generosity of the Car- 
negie Corporation, and the faith of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Fellowships, which 
administers the fund, I was permitted to 
have my wish, and have just completed a 
year of study of the more important official 
publications of the Mexican government. 

The most important are, of course, of a 
more or less standard form. But when we 
get away from the presidential messages and 
transactions of congress and the like, we 
find a great variety. What interested me 
particularly were the mural serials. They 
are really large posters issued periodically. 
For instance, I secured a set of Tierra, a 
mural periodical intended for the country 
people. A few sentences are printed in large 
type, and the ideas are also suggested in bold 
woodcuts. 

Public documents have not enjoyed high 
esteem in Mexico, and have rarely been 
systematically collected. I do not believe 
that this condition is peculiar to Mexico. 
There are, however, certain facts which 
have aggravated the condition in that 
country. Mexicans, like most Hispanic 
peoples, are very prolific writers. That 
alone would naturally make for a large 
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body of public documents. But you must 
add to that the fact that both politicians 
and their friends have found it easy to get 
some of their many works printed at the 
government printing office. Sometimes these 
works are very real contributions in fields 
of government endeavor. Whether they are 
or not, the stigma of politics attaches to them, 
and many a respectable librarian feels them 
a bit beneath his notice. 

Be it said, in passing, that the government 
has been practically forced to patronize 
works which an outsider might not consider 
within its scope—such as textbooks in some 
instances—because of the high price of paper 
and the limited market for the printed word 
in Mexico. 

The best way to find public documents 
in Mexican libraries is to get an experienced 
librarian to find them for you. Personal 
service of this sort shows amazingly good 
memories and is usually excellent. The cata- 
log is not very helpful because of two 
factors: first, the general paucity of added 
entries, and, second, the rarity of corporate 
entry. For example, the annual report, or 
memoria, of the Secretaria de Gobernacion 
may be found in most Mexican libraries 
under the secretary who wrote it and under 
the title, but not under Secretaria de 
Gobernacion. 

Among the libraries with particularly good 
collections and helpful librarians, Miss Ker 
recommended the following: The Hemer- 
oteca of the Secretaria de Hacienda, the 
Biblioteca del Congreso de la Union, 
the Biblioteca Nacional, and those of the 
Academia Alzate, the Sociedad de Geografia 
y Estadistica, and the Secretaria de la 
Economia Nacional. 

All publications are now issued through 
a central Departamento Auténomo de 
Publicidad y Propaganda. This department 
began work in January, 1937, and has taken 
over and centralized work formerly done 
by each government department, commission, 
and bureau for itself. The result has been 


greatly to decrease the output of Mexican 
documents. 


* * * 


Dr. Homero Seris, who had recently re- 
turned from lecturing in Cuba on library 


science, spoke briefly on his work, and pre- 
sented a report from Miss Dulce Maria 
Borrero de Lujan on the work of the Asso- 
ciacién Bibliografica Cultural de Cuba. 

M. Alice Matthews, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, reported on the 
work done by the endowment during the 
year of interest to the committee. The 
Division of Intercourse and Education has 
been codperating with the Instituto Cultural 
Argentino-Norteamericano, and the Instituto 
Panamericano of Lima. Seven hundred 
copies of the Handbook of Latin-American 
Studies were purchased and distributed. 
Numerous publications concerning peace and 
international relations have been issued and 
distributed by the division during the year. 

Six reports sent in by members of the 
committee or guests who could not attend 
were read in part. Cora E. Cook, Denver 
Public Library, reported on “Library Prog- 
ress in Brazil.” An “intellectual census” 
taken there, she said, recently records over 
1,500 libraries in the republic, with a com- 
bined collection of over 9,000,000 volumes. 
A “modern note in library extension service 
is sounded by the motor-van operated by the 
Sao Paulo Public Library for the purpose 
of lending material to patrons reading in 
the parks.” The question of training for 
library service is receiving active attention 
in Brazil. 

Irving A. Leonard, Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese, University of California, 
reported from South America on his search 
for book lists in cargo manifests of the old 
Spanish galleons and other book records 
preserved in colonial archives. 

Lewis Hanke, Widener Library, Harvard 
University, reported that a new issue of the 
Handbook of Latin-American Studies was 
being prepared and would be issued in the 
fall. 

A report from Stephen Duggan, director, 
Institute of International Education, stated 
that the institute had prepared a book ex- 
hibit for the Brazilian Association of 
Education, had helped several scholarship 
students studying library service in the 
United States, and had coéperated in han- 
dling book orders for several South Ameri- 
can libraries. 


A letter from Mrs. Adelpha S. Rodriguez 
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de Figueiredo told of work she and a few 
colleagues are doing in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
in the municipal library. Considerable re- 
organization work, backed by new legislation, 
is under way. Mrs. Figueiredo also teaches 
cataloging and classification in the library 
school of Mackenzie College and supervises 
several other institutional libraries. 

Cordial greetings were read from Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur E. Gropp, who are now 
making a survey of Central American li- 
braries and archives. So far, they have 
covered Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Honduras, and have found officials in each 
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country very codperative and generous in 
time and effort. One of the foremost diff- 
culties they have found confronting librarians 
in the tropics is guarding paper from the 
ravages of humidity and insects; librarians 
have to battle endlessly to preserve their 
treasures. 

After the close of the meeting, members 
of the committee and guests adjourned to 
the Fornos restaurant for an _ informal 
luncheon. Following the luncheon, the mem- 
bers of the committee returned to the hotel 
for consultation. 

Cuar.es F. GosNneE Lt, Acting Chairman 


thrary ‘Radio Broadcastin ound Table 
J 4 


HE Committee on Library Radio 
Broadcasting held a business meeting 
at the New York Public Library, 
Monday, June 21, at 2:30 P.M., and a round 


table discussion as one of the thirteen adult 
education sections, meeting in the Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel on Wednesday morning, June 
23, from 9:30 to 12 o'clock. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was attended by 
three committee members, Bertine Weston, 
editor of the Library Journal, Barbara Ab- 
bott, Free Public Library, Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, and the chairman, Mrs. Faith 
Holmes Hyers, Los Angeles Public Library. 
Mary Gould Davis, New York Public Li- 
brary, who had charge of the conference 
radio programs attended the meeting, and 
John Chancellor, adult education specialist 
at A. L. A. Headquarters came in later in 
the morning. Three guests interested in ra- 
dio were present, Helen Lucille Phillips, 
publicity assistant at the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Public Library, Althea Jillson, and Eleanor 
Smart, branch librarians from the Los An- 
geles Public Library. 


Miss Davis Reports oN Rapio PRoGRAMS 

Miss Davis told of her success in obtain- 
ing free time on the networks for conference 
programs. She was somewhat surprised at 
the readiness of the managers of the broad- 
casting stations to accept programs and 
believed that libraries giving local programs 


had been instrumental in gaining this friendly 
attitude. She secured time on the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Station WOR of 
the Bamberger Broadcasting Company, and 
the Boston station of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Company, one program (on the 
short-wave station) to be given in three lan- 
guages by Blanche Weber, of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The announcement of the Newbery Medal 
winner was to be made over three networks, 
and Milton J. Ferguson, Brooklyn Public 
Library, was scheduled to talk on “Trends 
in the American Public Library.” “Library 
Frontiers” were to be discussed by four 
speakers: “In Newfoundland” by Charles 
E. Rush, Yale University Library; “In the 
Deep South” by Edith Anderson, Public Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Connecticut; “In_ the 
Kentucky Mountains” by John Graves Bar- 
row, Berea College Library, Berea, Ken- 
tucky; and “On Wheels” by Sarah Askew, 
of the New Jersey State Public Library 
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Commission. Arrangements were made to 
broadcast from the Waldorf-Astoria the 
talk of Carl Van Doren at the third general 
session, as well as the addresses by Chris- 
topher Morley, Dr. John H. Finley, and a 
greeting from Arundell Esdaile of London, 
at the “Friends of the Library” luncheon. 

Present difficulties of the non-sponsored 
radio program were mentioned by Miss 
Davis. Sales agencies control much of the 
placement of programs, and such agencies 
are difficult to convince of the value of edu- 
cational programs. She told of hearing the 
recorded programs in a projected series for 
children’s programs, written and directed by 
Hendrick Van Loon, called “High Lights in 
History.” This series is waiting for a sub- 
sidy, requiring something like $80,000 in 
payment of talent, writing, and production 
expense. 

Miss Weston told of the recent broadcast 
sponsored by the Office of Education, in 
which she was asked to present Pearl Buck 
over a national network. Miss Abbott and 
Miss Phillips told of radio programs given 
by their libraries. 

Mr. Chancellor, at this point, announced 
the new Shakespeare series to be launched 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
stated that the radio committee was issuing 
at the next general session, a mimeographed 
announcement with recommendation for li- 
brary advertising of this program. 

The following questions were discussed 
briefly : 

1. Is it worth while for librarians to pro- 
duce radio programs if they can secure time 
on the air? 

Conclusion: Very much worth while if 
programs can be produced which will stimu- 
late interest in books. 

2. Is there a greater field in advertising 
the library by following up existing or future 
educational programs with books and pam- 
phlets than in originating library programs? 


Conclusion: Both fields should be culti- 
vated. (a) Librarians have a particular 
field in presenting books because they are 
known as non-partisan and unbiased review- 
ers. (b) Librarians should be acquiring 
radio technique while the field is still open 
for experimentation. 

3. Are listening groups feasible in libra- 
ries? 

A number of libraries have found listening 
groups very advantageous. Well known 
speakers will always attract a number of 
listeners. Listening groups may be possible 
in branch libraries when they are impossible 
in large central buildings. Schools might 
sponsor library broadcasting with listening 
groups. 

4. Is the radio shelf a profitable means of 
promoting book circulation? 

It has been successfully tried by some li- 
braries. The Albany (N.Y.) Public Library 
reports success in stimulating book use. 

5. Should the American Library Associa- 
tion Headquarters establish a radio script 
exchange or exchange of transcripts? 

The committee went on record as desiring 
to ask headquarters if an exchange of scripts 
furnished by broadcasting libraries would be 
practical, 

6. Should we look forward to a national 
book program sponsored by the American 
Library Association? 

The opinion was unanimous that a na- 
tional book and author program sponsored 
by the American Library Association was 
highly desirable and would accomplish much 
in promoting an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of library service. In the meantime, no 
effort should be spared to codperate with 
existing educational programs by advertising 
through libraries, and making available per- 
tinent reading matter. 

Because of the small proportion of com- 
mittee members present, no further sugges- 
tions for action could be made. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


The round table “Education on the Air: 
How the Radio and the Library May Codp- 
erate” held Wednesday morning as one of 
the Adult Education sections, had two ob- 


jectives: (1) to present brief descriptions 
of actual experiences in library broadcasting; 
(2) to secure suggestions from prominent 
leaders of educational broadcasts as to the 
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possible codperation of libraries in following 
up stimulated interests. 

Committee members were drawn upon as 
far as possible to present library experiences 
on the radio. Children’s programs were 
described by Julia L. Sauer, Public Library, 
Rochester, New York, with a brief descrip- 
tion of the three years’ experiment in the 
“Rochester School of the Air” programs 
given to classes in schools. These programs 
combine book reviewing, story-telling, and 
brief dramatization of important incidents in 
books selected. 

At the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Miss Sauer had made a brief survey 
of library programs for children, querying 
thirty-two libraries. She described eight 
regular series reported, respectively, by the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Georgia, Den- 
ver Public Library, Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, Kansas City Public Library, Los 
Angeles Public Library, Superior (Wis.) 
Public Library, City Library of Wichita, 
Kansas, and the Rochester Public Library. 

From this brief survey Miss Sauer con- 
cluded that libraries had acquired some 
measure of the necessary technique for suc- 
cessful broadcasting. She completed her talk 
with this inspiring statement: 

“Backyard gardens thrive and enrich their 
communities while legislatures haggle over 
state parks. Children breathe in enchant- 
ment as they listen to stories the country 
over that are told by story-tellers who fall 
far short of the skill and charm of Marie 
Shedlock. While we wait for the perfect 
national programs for children to be evolved, 
many a library might be further enriching 
its community and interesting new borrowers 
in what it has for them by offering a weekly 
book talk or story hour. The cost is work 
and hard work. Undoubtedly the results will 
not compare favorably with what profes- 
sional entertainers can do, but children do 
not yet demand professional skill. They can 
still be caught and held by the simplicity of 
technique that every story-teller knows and 
practices.” 

Eunice Coston, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia, described a series of broadcasts 
which became, under her direction, a publicity 
series, an attempt to tell the public how the 
library is run. One broadcast traced early 
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library history in Atlanta; one described the 
contributions of Andrew Carnegie; a third 
utilized the publicity idea of making the pub- 
lic want a service they did not have—this 
took the form of an imaginary trip on a book 
wagon through Fulton County, weaving in a 
story of the delights of books brought to 
small villages and towns. Later this 
imaginary book truck became a reality. Miss 
Coston’s conclusion was that library service 
can be made dramatic and interesting if we 
forsake the too solemn and dictatorial man- 
ner long associated with educators, and fol- 
low the popular and conversational style 
with frequent bits of leavening humor which 
has been so successfully employed by Alex- 
ander Woollcott. 

Radio programs given by the larger met- 
ropolitan libraries were described by Chal- 
mers Hadley, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Ina Roberts, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Hadley described the 
experiments in radio programs made by Cin- 
cinnati and expressed a pessimistic attitude 
toward measurable results in proportion to 
the amount of work involved. The Cincin- 
nati library staff has been checking on the 
time spent in preparation of library programs 
and has concluded that results do not justify 
the effort. Mr. Hadley believes that, for 
Cincinnati, newspaper publicity is much more 
efficacious and stated that he secured 5,000 
inches in a year in Cincinnati newspapers. 
He spoke also of a recent survey of what 
listeners like on the radio, with the rather 
surprising conclusion that a high percentage 
of dialers want educational programs. 

Mrs. Roberts described the Cleveland pro- 
gram of long standing, “Everyman’s Treas- 
ure House,” which brings constant results in 
interest in library service and inquiry for the 
book lists and books mentioned. She de- 
scribed the technique used in these programs 
and the joy in bringing her message to peo- 
ple in many walks of life. 

The library portion of the program was 
concluded with a stimulating talk by Barbara 
Abbott, who is a member of the A. L. A 
Library Radio Broadcasting Committee and 
also a member of the Radio Committee of 
the Massachusetts Library Association. She 
told of the series, “Meet the Author,” given 
for Massachusetts, originating in Boston. 
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The committee found it astonishingly suc- 
cessful as it combined the use of well known 
names and required very little preparation on 
the part of the librarian who merely intro- 
duced the author and allowed him to talk 
about his books. Miss Abbott thought that 
many libraries might use this method of pro- 
ducing programs and could perhaps gain as- 
sistance in securing authors through the pub- 
lishing houses. In one instance the publicity 
department of the author’s publishing house 
had provided folders, advertising material, 
and newspaper stories. 

There was very little time for discussion 
but the general conclusion seemed to be that 
libraries had made some advance in acquiring 
the necessary radio technique and that they 
should continue whenever possible to use 
this valuable medium of publicity in local or 
state-wide programs. 

Levering Tyson, who has long been a 
friend and adviser to the members of the 
American Library Association in radio mat- 
ters, and who is now leaving his position in 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education to become president of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, ac- 
cepted the invitation to come to the New 
York conference to preside over the second 
half of the round table. Representatives of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Company were pres- 
ent and profitable discussion was secured by 
Mr. Tyson at the close of three talks by 
radio educators. 

Mr. Tyson first introduced William D. 
Boutwell, director of the radio project, 
United States Office of Education. 


Mr. Boutwe.tt TELLs or Rapio Project 


Mr. Boutwell sketched the work of the 
radio project under the emergency funds 
allocated by President Roosevelt, from No- 
vember 1, 1935, to July 1, 1937. This 
project is the only educational radio program 
which had an adequate staff for writing, act- 
ing, and producing original scripts and 
dramatizations. In addition to developing 
acceptable techniques to make informational 
Programs attractive, the project was con- 
cerned in developing means of codperation 
between educators and broadcasters, and a 
follow-up method of providing reading ma- 


terial to listeners. Supplementary reading 
material and book lists were issued, as well 
as publicity dodgers advertising the series in 
advance. 

To assist local groups in producing simple 
dramatic episodes, a radio manual was issued 
and a radio script exchange service was in- 
stalled by the Office of Education. A series 
called “Interviews with the Past” was espe- 
cially written for production by high school 
groups and complete scripts with directions 
for casting and production were furnished 
without charge to educational organizations. 
Scripts have been prepared for various other 
series including “Treasures Next Door,” 
“Have You Heard?” “Answer Me This,” 
and “Safety Musketeers.” Additional 
scripts have been secured from educational 
organizations and edited by the Radio Proj- 
ect Office. A catalog of scripts has been is- 
sued. 

Mr. Boutwell reported 400,000 letters re- 
ceived in eighteen months, and he is con- 
vinced that there is a large American audi- 
ence vitally interested in education on the 
air. 

* * 


Mr. Tyson, after a few remarks on the 
excellence of the work done by the radio 
project, introduced George V. Denny, direc- 


tor of the League for Political Education, 
New York City. 


Mr. Denny SPEAKS 


Mr. Denny whimsically disclaimed the title 
of interlocutor, and spoke delightfully of the 
programs of America’s Town Meeting. He 
said they were designed not to inform, but to 
stimulate “cerebration,’ and that the real 
value of such stimulation lay in the active 
follow-up in discussion and reading which 
libraries might furnish. 

The first program, he stated, was given 
about one year ago and he was surprised to 
receive 167 letters. The second program 
brought 500 letters and the recent discussion 
of the Supreme Court brought 12,000 let- 
ters. He read a letter from a man who 
called himself a “hay-seed farmer” and who 
thought the political discussion was fine and 
only hoped it would not end up in some sort 
of propaganda. Mr. Denny said he did not 
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expect that every listener would go out and 
buttonhole a congressman, but he did hope 
that a seed would be planted by every pro- 
gram. He made these suggestions as to 
what libraries might do to cultivate this 
“seed”: (1) furnish advance information 
on good radio programs; (2) offer special 
bibliographies to supplement printed lists; 
(3) cultivate listening groups in the libraries; 
(4) subscribe to reprints of the programs. 
The codperation of the New York Public 
Library was gratefully acknowledged in re- 
gard to the reading lists furnished by the 
reader’s adviser, which are printed in the 
reprints of the Town Meeting programs. 


* * * 


Discussion following this address brought 
out the information from representatives of 
the National Broadcasting System that the 
broadcasting stations gave through its chan- 
nels, time and general assistance worth 
$14,000 for each broadcast of the Town 
Meeting. Instances were cited also of Co- 
lumbia’s generosity in aiding and producing 
educational programs free from advertising 
or propaganda. 

Mr. Tyson, ably leading in this discussion 
of the generosity of broadcasting companies, 
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then introduced Mrs. Evelyn Plummer 
Braun, radio director, American Historical 
Association. Mrs. Braun paid libraries a 
tribute in describing the aid given the mem- 
bers of the American Historical Association 
in the necessary research for the historical 
series given on the radio. She gave the audi- 
ence a sense of the pressure under which the 
programs must be prepared since they were 
based on a current event, working from 
today’s interest to yesterday’s background. 
She professed envy of Mr. Boutwell’s staff 
of research workers and writers. Again 
there was expressed the need of a library 
tie-up with educational programs which, in 
the limited time allowed on the air, could do 
little more than arouse an interest in ac- 
quiring information. Encouraging results 
in letters and comments have been received 
for the historical series. 

Ways and means of giving advance public- 
ity through libraries, to these programs, 
were discussed. Mention was made of a 
local experiment in the vicinity of Chicago, 
where librarians meet with university groups 
and plan a book shelf and bulletin board and 
follow-up reading for the programs broad- 
cast by faculties of the three universities, 
Chicago, Northwestern, and DePauw. 

FaitH Hoimes Hyers, Chairman 


Mi crophotography ‘Round Table 


HIS is the first annual report of a 
committee and second account of a 
symposium. The first symposium was 

held at the Richmond conference, under the 
sponsorship of ten organizations. The pro- 
ceedings of that meeting were published in 
December by the American Library Associa- 
tion in an edition of five hundred, under the 
title, Microphotography for Libraries, and 
this was ordered to second printing in June. 
The result of this demonstration was the 
appointment of an A. L. A. standing Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials. This committee of nine, 
drawn in part from beyond A. L. A. ranks, 
has, by publication, address, and display, 
been active in promoting an understanding 





of the new medium, in hastening the produc- 
tion of appropriate mechanisms, and is fos- 
tering projects. The columns of the Bulletin 
were generously opened to its pronounce- 
ments, and every news number from August 
onward has carried an article from one 
member or another, while several were con- 
tributed to the Library Journal and other 
periodicals, and the members kept in steady 
touch with one another by a series of circular 
letters. 

Thus the December Bulletin carried an 
examination of projectors, based on a seven- 
point test devised by Dr. Vernon D. Tate. 
The tests were confined to sale models. In 
similar fashion, a description of available 
cameras was given in the April issue in the 
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form of an interview with Professor Robert 
C. Binkley. Keyes D. Metcalf reported in 
the February number on the care and cata- 
loging of microfilms, and in June joined with 
Charles E. Rush in outlining some filming 
experiments in their respective institutions, 
under a Carnegie Corporation grant. The 
new microphotography laboratory, being 
established in the University of Chicago Li- 
braries, under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, was described in the May number by 
Herman H. Fussler. Attention was called 
in October to the Bibliofilm Service being 
operated in the Library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture by the Docu- 
mentation Division of Science Service, while 
in both the A. L. A. Bulletin and the Wilson 
Bulletin accounts were carried of the demon- 
stration arranged at the midwinter meetings 
for the smaller libraries. 

It was in March that perhaps the most 
dramatic development of the year was an- 
nounced—the A. L. A.’s engagement to 
demonstrate microphotography during the 
Paris Exposition, scheduled to open in May 
and run for six months. 

This project originated in the American 
National Committee on Intellectual Codp- 
eration of the League of Nations, Professor 
James T. Shotwell, chairman. The idea 
was to facilitate intellectual codperation by 
cheapening the reproduction of basic ma- 
terials. The cheapening would come from 
the adoption of microphotography, the dis- 
tinctive American contribution being the 
thorough mechanization of apparatus. The 
execution was put in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, since it was found 
more feasible to stage it in the library sec- 
tion of the exposition. 

The demonstration itself represented a 
widely codperative effort. That of the com- 
mittee and Association has just been men- 
tioned. The project was financed by a 
generous grant from the _ Rockefeller 
Foundation. The staff and apparatus of the 
University of Chicago Libraries are lent. 
The chief camera was obtainable only by 
the courtesy of the secretary of the navy in 
allowing Lieutenant Rupert H. Draeger to 
build it and, in fact, to accompany the unit to 
Paris. To this course he was urged by the 
Department of State, the surgeon general, 


and the national archivist. Since it is to be a 
going concern, a large supply of important 
texts was required and these the Bibliothéque 
Nationale generously agreed to provide. A 
choice position in the famous Trocadéro was 
assigned, and a final favor was added by the 
Maison de la Chimie in providing quarters 
for the preliminary tuning up in advance of 
the exposition opening. In this demonstra- 
tion main stress will be laid on French news- 
paper files. 

The committee has made other outside 
connections as well. Thus, in addition to 
addresses given in this country before such 
organizations as the Connecticut Academy 
of Sciences, the Medical Library Association, 
Special Libraries Association, and the Con- 
ference of Historical Executives, relations 
were established with kindred organizations 
in England, Holland, and Russia. 

The New York conference program, under 
the auspices of the committee, took the form 
of a review of the foreign situation by Mr. 
Rush, derived largely from a trip of investi- 
gation through five countries in the summer 
of 1936, and a report of American progress 
during the year by Dr. Tate, followed by a 
session of questions and answers under a 
panel of eight experts headed by Professor 
Binkley. Not on the published docket but 
an important sequel to it was an invitation 
luncheon attended by thirty-five, who mulled 
over the day’s lessons for three hours under 
the guidance of Mr. Metcalf. As at Rich- 
mond, space was set aside for the display of 
the most recent apparatus. Six leading man- 
ufacturers participated in a joint exhibition 
running through the week, and one of them 
set up an independent array that attracted 
much attention. 


Mr. Rusn’s PAPEer* 


Our library friends in Europe are keenly 
interested. They may have talked and writ- 
ten less than we, but here and there they 
have developed centers of information and 
activity into which we shall do well to look, 
alert for ideas and opportunities for codpera- 
tion. Highly encouraging, therefore, to 
those concerned with intellectual codpera- 
tion across national boundaries is the an- 
nouncement that satisfying arrangements 


* Abridged, 
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have been made for American microphoto- 
graphic demonstration at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

In nearly all the better known countries 
abroad, we find one or more men to whom we 
can turn for advice or help. In Germany the 
chief point of activity is Berlin and the 
Staatsbibliothek, in which Dr. Hugo Kriiss 
enjoys the services of Herr Willi Kramer, 
manager of Photo Copie and holder of an 
interest in Fotokopist. A film camera is 
installed next to the reading room, and there 
orders are promptly filled, with sharply de- 
fined negative film superior to that which we 
have seen elsewhere, though the process is 
not rapid. 

Much recent interest has been shown in 
the quite elaborate film copying apparatus 
made by the firm of Kontophot of Berlin. 
The Genealogical Office of the Reich is us- 
ing this device in reproducing old church 
records, as are several archives and other 
government agencies. This equipment, how- 
ever, cannot compete favorably with the two 
large American cameras designed for both 
speed and capacity. 

Berlin has also the central office for Agfa 
products and for several other interesting 
variations, such as Ozaphane film and Oza- 
lid paper. 

Dresden is headquarters for the great 
house of Zeiss Ikon, proud of its equipment, 
especially of its Contax cameras, suited to 
photomicrographic work, that is, photogra- 
phy of microscopic objects. From this firm 
we may expect adaptations for library ma- 
terials. 

Dr. Walter Schiirmeyer of Frankfurt, 
director of its Art and Technical Library, is 
a good source of information on methods and 
devices in use in Germany, Holland, and 
France. He has two well equipped photo- 
graphic work rooms. 

In Kiel, we find Dr. Wilhelm Giilich, li- 
brarian of the Institut, much interested and 
well acquainted with leading men of the in- 
dustry in Germany. Written requests made 
by individual scholars are acceptable to the 
director of the Staatsbibliothek in Munich. 
The Septuagint Society of Géttingen has 
done a large amount of film reproduction of 
early manuscripts. Dr. Heinrich Uhlen- 
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dahl of Leipzig and its Deutsche Biicherei 
will be helpful in arranging for copy work 
in his region. 

At The Hague in Holland, particular note 
should be made of the pioneer information 
bureau work done by Dr. F. Donker Duyvis, 
secretary of the International Institute of 
Documentation, and of his co-worker, Mr, 
G. A. A. de Voogd, editor of Communica- 
tiones, the current bulletin of the I. I. D.,, 
who also supervises photographic work in 
the great Royal Dutch building. These two 
offices must be given credit as being, for the 
present at least, the best informed bureau in 
Europe. 

Closely related is the work of Professor 
Th. P. Loosjes of the Botanical Laboratory 
of Leyden University. As secretary of a 
commission appointed by the I. I. D. to study 
methods for the reproduction of documents, 
he has prepared a report on photo copies and 
similar reproductions. He has applied micro- 
photography to the preparation of a central 
catalog of botany. Of much interest, too, 
are the experiments of Professor G. van It- 
terson, also a botanist, at the University Col- 
lege of Technology in Delft. He has 
developed a handmade film-reading appara- 
tus, and since 1933 has experimented with 
photographically reduced reproductions of 
printed pages, which he reads with a hand- 
assembled reading apparatus supplemented 
with low voltage lights and mounted on a 
slanting desk platform. 

In Brussels, there are two commercial con- 
cerns prepared to give advice and help—La 
Cinescopie and La Photoscopie. Both manu- 
facture film cameras and small projectors 
and handle large files of films on many sub- 
jects suitable only for school rooms and clubs. 

In France, all eyes turn to the Maison de 
la Chimie, whose library and photographic 
interests are supervised by Dr. P. Bour- 
geois, an enthusiastic authority who exerts a 
wide influence in both city and country. 
This extraordinary building has come to vie 
with The Hague as continental headquarters 
of information and aid. The A. L. A. unit 
was temporarily housed there. 

At the Pasteur Institute, Dr. Atherton 
Seidell, of Washington, has, with the aid of 
Monsieur L. de Saint-Rat, developed a 35 
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mm. camera for low reduction, short run 
work, as well as a low priced film viewer, 
and is conducting other experiments. ‘The 
Bibliothéque Nationale, under the direction 
of Monsieur Julien Cain, has shown warm 
interest in textual microphotography for 
some time and has lately added to its equip- 
ment a Seidell film camera and a Sieman 
and Halske direct positive duplicator. 

Across the channel in England, there are 
encouraging evidences of new activity. All 
present here today are well informed regard- 
ing the official encouragement given to photo- 
graphic reproduction by the British Museum 
and Oxford and Cambridge universities, in- 
cluding the filming of early printed English 
books under the direction of Mr. Eugene B. 
Power, of Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. It is encouraging news that space 
is being provided for film photographic 
equipment in the new library buildings for 
the Universities of Oxford and London, and 
the Science Museum Library of London is 
particularly interested in the use of pho- 
tography as applied to library and documen- 
tation problems. 

An exceptionally progressive institution in 
this field is the Library of Armstrong Col- 
lege (Durham University) at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, directed by B. S. Page. This 
library has long enjoyed a reputation for 
photographic work with slides and photo- 
stats, and has more recently installed a film 
camera and supplementary apparatus de- 
signed by its very active counsellor from the 
chemistry department, Dr. Leonard A. Sayce. 
In addition to the Sayce-Watson camera, a 
photostat and studio projector, he is now 
working on two projector models for read- 
ing room use. The Rockefeller Foundation 
is sending him to Paris. Mr. E. F. Patter- 
son, sublibrarian, has been asked to serve as 
chairman of one of several subcommittees of 
a special committee appointed in July, 1936, 
by the fourth Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians to look into microphotography. 
Two preliminary reports have appeared. 
The final one is expected a year hence. Like- 
wise in April of this year, the British Library 
Association appointed a subcommittee in the 
subject. 


These many hopeful signs on the eastern 


horizon are all most welcome, as they point 
with mutual helpfulness to the far-reaching 
influence of the Paris demonstration. It 
should stimulate both Europe and America. 


Dr. Tate’s Paper* 


The year in America has been exceedingly 
profitable. We have noted, with consider- 
able satisfaction, the appearance on the mar- 
ket of specially designed cameras for 
microcopying. Probably the most pretentious 
of these emanate from the Eastman Kodak 
Company and its subsidiary, the Recordak 
Corporation. Two new designs have been 
perfected. The first is the rotary single 
sheet copying machine; the second is for 
bound volumes. Both are accurate and 
rapid. A bound manuscript of 750 pages 
was copied at 18 to 1 reduction in 30 minutes. 
Equalization of the volume in the photo- 
graphic plane is effected by a cradle. An 
ingenious device whereby the area covered 
at any given camera setting is projected down 
upon the copy holder is an invaluable aid to 
focusing. A complete set of controls allows 
maximum flexibility in illumination and oper- 
ation. A selective photo-electric exposure 
meter accessory allows increased accuracy in 
camera settings. 

Dr. R. H. Draeger, of the Naval Medical 
School, has spent considerable time in per- 
fecting and building his microcopying ma- 
chines, especially those for bound volumes. 
The pioneer work of Bibliofilm Service at 
the Department of Agriculture has been done 
on one of these machines, while another built 
for the Library of Congress includes provi- 
sion for the use of 70 mm. film in addition 
to 35 and 16. A radically new design, best 
represented in the camera built for the Paris 
Exposition unit, was perfected this year. 
Through the employment of a mirror, the 
machine gains squatness and rigidity. It ac- 
commodates both 16 and 35 mm. film, has 
two cradles, and is highly automatic. 

The present year has witnessed the ap- 
pearance of the long-awaited Folmer Gra- 
flex “Photorecord” from the production line. 
This camera, particularly designed to meet 
the needs of the medium-sized library, the 
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small institution, and the individual scholar, 
is a portable, self-contained, highly accurate 
microfilming machine, weighing forty-five 
pounds. It can be packed completely in a 
small carrying case, which serves as the base 
when the camera is being used. Exposure 
and film advance are controlled automatically 
by pressure on a foot pedal using compressed 
air. The camera is designed to take 35 mm. 
double perforate film, while a supplemental 
magazine to use 70 mm. film or paper is 
projected. Another very interesting feature 
is the ability to employ cut film, plates, or 
paper loaded in standard Graflex 23” by 
3¢” holders. It has not the speed of the 
large cameras but its versatility is unique. 

Mr. Frederic G. Ludwig, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has introduced this year an all-metal 
camera of the well known Ludwig-Ott de- 
sign. It is a satisfactory portable micro- 
copying machine, weighing less than twenty 
pounds and adapted to the production of 
medium quantities of microcopy. An in- 
genious locating and focusing device permits 
the operator to view the object being photo- 
graphed. This, like the Draeger, is a hand- 
built machine. 

We have now outgrown the emulsion re- 
quirements of the motion picture industry. 
The problems of documentary and book re- 
production center principally in contrast. 
Readability is desired, not full color. Manu- 
facturers have recognized this and special 
emulsions have been developed. 

Processing technique has not remained 
static. We have new formulae, new meth- 
ods. An outstanding accomplishment was 
the construction by the Holloway Company 
of a semi-portable continuous processing 
machine for the Paris unit. 

If duplicate films are required, the original 
negative is placed in close contact with a 
sensitive film, usually known as a positive 
film, and exposed to light. The machine is 
known as a “positive printer.” They may be 
had for a few dollars or many thousands. 
To date, there has been no positive printer 
placed on the market specifically for micro- 
film. 

In connection with printing, there is one 
new and highly significant development— 
the so-called “Ozaphane,” a cellophane film 
impregnated with a dye. There is no emul- 
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sion. It is far too slow for making micro- 
copies but prints upon it exhibit beautiful 
contrast. It is, moreover, quite inexpensive. 
Experimentation proceeds. Ozaphane may 
prove the answer to many duplicating prob- 
lems. 

Projection reading has received consider- 
able attention, but great progress has not 
been made. A number of workable reading 
machines may now be bought commercially, 
but most of them are expensive and some are 
far too specialized for general use. The 
International Filmbook Corporation has 
distributed a number of machines and re- 
vised them from time to time. At present 
four Optigraph models are available. Re- 
mote control, stroboscopic indexing, and 
many external improvements are featured. 
The Recordak Corporation has marketed its 
model g projector, adding a prism, as acces- 
sory, though at high price, to permit the read- 
ing of text placed horizontally on the film. 
The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
which has been preparing to manufacture 
a reading machine of the type perfected by 
Dr. Draeger, has not been able to market its 
product. The Society for Visual Education 
has spent a great deal of time in developing 
a low-priced reading machine. This is 
promised at an early date. 

The use of microfilm has tremendously in- 
creased, especially in the commercial field. 
Thus the Recordak Corporation, founded on 
a machine to reproduce bank checks, has gone 
into the insurance field, department stores, 
newspapers, manufacturing, and, on a con- 
tract basis, the government and academic 
worlds. The number of its projects is legion. 
Significant is the venture of Edwards Broth- 
ers to copy English books to 1550, and the 
copying of county records has assumed con- 
siderable proportions. 

The New York Public Library executed a 
project of filming 100,000 pages of varied 
origin to determine the public’s reaction. 
Yale filmed the Maryland Gazette to 1800, 
early church records, coins, and catalog cards, 
as an experiment. Other outstanding film- 
ing projects include complete files of local 
newspapers undertaken by the Boston Public 
Library; the Lewis H. Morgan collection 
of 25,000 letters at the University of Roches- 
ter; the Stockton and Larkin manuscripts 
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and many Russian ones, as well as naval 
office and customs lists, and other foreign 
material, at the University of California; 
collection of documents on diplomatic history 
before 1763, undertaken by Stanford Uni- 
versity; at the University of New Mexico, 
approximately 25,000 projection prints of 
microfilms made in Mexico, and the filming 
of the Spanish and Mexican archives at 
Santa Fé, about one-third done; projects, 
too, of filming the Pennsylvania Gazette and 
Colonial legal records. 

In Washington, a tremendous amount of 
microfilming has been undertaken. Notably, 
Bibliofilm Service at the Department of Ag- 
riculture, doing 300,000 pages a year on 
request ; the vast files of population schedules 
at the Bureau of the Census, running into 
millions of pages; at the National Archives, 
the index file of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion amounting to some 2,600,000 four by 
six inch cards, and various other card cata- 
logs, along with many basic researches into 
the application of microphotography to 
documentation. 

The monumental work of Paul Vanderbilt 
in Philadelphia, of Professor Robert C. 
Binkley in Cleveland, and of Luther Evans 
in Washington in the preparation of union 
catalogs deserves the highest commendation. 
The International Filmbook Corporation has 
continued its investigations in revolutionizing 
cataloging practices and has developed work- 
ing models of small stroboscopically indexed 
card file reading machines. 

Included in the year’s record was the es- 
tablishment of a fully equipped microphoto- 
graphic laboratory at the University of 
Chicago, and the organization of the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute in Washington. 

Clearly the time for procrastination is at 
anend. Forward is the word. 


* * * 


The crowd of five hundred who packed 
the Sert Room to overflowing then demanded 
a show-down on projectors, while the group 
that lunched together afterward were equally 
insistent on starting a new journal. 

Why should not projectors show a whole 
Newspaper page? Messrs. Case and Pratt 


answered that such had been built experi- 
mentally but were prohibitively high priced. 
Besides, as corroborated by the New York 
Public Library, the reader soon gets used to 
seeing a quarter at a time, skims readily, 
and prefers films so consulted to bound 
volumes. 

How about standardization, one projector 
for every kind of film? Dr. Tate said we 
should have to wait a year, since the question 
of reduction ratio remained unsettled. Uni- 
versal satisfaction never would come since 
some wanted 4 to 1, others 24 to 1. A 
projector accommodating such a range would 
cost too much. It was said that long foot- 
ages would go to high reduction to save 
film. But how long and how high? A hun- 
dred feet would accommodate 1,600 A. L. A. 
Bulletin pages at 8:1 or 3,600 at 12:1. 
These are moderate ratios and yet how many 
books are so large? For convenience in 
service, you would not put more than one 
book on a roll. Plainly high reduction would 
be required for bulky and oversized works, 
and to low, would go extracts at least and 
perhaps all else. This means high power 
projectors for the former and probably a 
far cheaper form for most other cases. No- 
body mentioned the possibility of ultimate 
resort to very high ratios, so that a book 
might appear on a single 3” by 5” film. 
In any case the audience wanted standardized 
spools employed. The Optigraph and Re- 
cordak manufacturers urged acceptance of 
present offerings, since able to accommodate 
all films some way, in order that quantity 
production might lower prices and better the 
models, while the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, speaking for at least three manufac- 
turers at work on the problem, predicted 
much cheaper instruments in the next few 
months. The panel closed on the note widely 
sounded that there is today plenty of work 
for projectors to do, since the entire con- 
tents of great libraries having filming 
cameras lie open to order, in so far as copy- 
right allows, while Dr. Tate’s paper gave 
an idea of the extent to which projects are 
springing up everywhere. The film age had 
come. Libraries had better take cue from 
business, and plunge. 

M. LLEwe_tyn Raney, Chairman 











Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


, \NHE Order and Book Selection 
Round Table met Friday afternoon, 
June 25, in the McMillin Academic 
Theater, Columbia University, with W. 
Taylor Purdum, Public Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C., as chairman. 

Harold S. Latham, vice president of The 
Macmillan Company, New York City, gave 
an entertaining paper on “Getting into Print: 
a Publisher’s Experiences in and out of the 
Office.” He traced the route of a manu- 
script through the publishing house from its 
first entry in the records until its final stage, 
when, as a book, it is ready for the reviewers, 
the book stores, and the public. 

Many humorous anecdotes were told and 
experiences in meeting authors described. 
John Masefield, G. B. Sterne, Charles Mor- 
gan, and Margaret Mitchell were among 
those mentioned. 

Clarence E. Sherman, Public Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island, read a paper on 
“Fewer and Better Books: a Consideration 
of Bibliographical Birth Control.” This 
paper was revised and printed in the Library 
Journal, September 1, 1937. 


Mr. SHERMAN’S PAPER* 

If 75 per cent of the books of fiction pub- 
lished in the United States last year (espe- 
cially mysteries, westerns, and drippy love 
stories), if 50 per cent of the books on ad- 
vertising and business letter writing, 40 per 
cent of the poetry, 30 per cent of the school 
and college textbooks, 15 per cent of the 
biography and travel, 10 per cent of the 
books on world peace, and appropriate per- 
centages of some other classes had never 
come off the printing presses, they would 
not have been missed. If the public li- 
braries of this country on anything like a 
normal budget had neglected or refused to 
add to their shelves the books of 1936 in 
even so generous proportions, the towns and 
cities in which they are situated would be 
quite as interesting and quite as worth while 
places in which to live. Indeed, the same 
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would be true every year of the past decade, 
and longer. 

The book-reading public would, I believe, 
be a real beneficiary under a plan that in- 
sured fewer and better books. Today, the 
people are hardly more than aware of the 
publication of a new novel, biography, or 
book of travel, which, according to the pub- 
lisher’s advertising, may be colossal, when 
the advance publicity of another title equally 
colossal, or possibly even stupendous, is 
hammering for the attention and interest of 
the reading public. 

Public libraries would gain considerably 
from a fewer and better books plan. In the 
first place they would not spend so much 
time selecting and eliminating new books, 
Moreover, a smaller number of titles of 
which the library is sure, should result in 
lowering other costs of operation—public 
card catalog space (an important factor in 
every library), but especially the possibility 
of reducing the obsolescence loss in book 
collections which is becoming a considerable 
item in all libraries. 

As a matter of fact, many public libraries 
each year discard as physically unfit for 
service one-third to one-half as many books, 
largely fiction and juveniles, as are added. 
Besides this depreciation in book stock, there 
is an obsolescence loss in the books that are 
textually unfit, if the library is able syste- 
matically to examine its books and discard 
every five or ten years from one to 2 per 
cent. Fewer and better books would de- 
crease the growth of obsolescence, if the book 
selecting policy of a library did its part. 

I am not forgetting that for a reading 
public, ranging from holders of advanced 
academic degrees to adults with a reading 
comprehension of the eighth grade, and for 
all between-levels, there must be books 
available in a free public library. The criti- 
cism I am making is that we have stressed 
too much the reading tastes of the inhabit- 
ants of the lowest levels of reading desires. 
Readers who cannot or who will not read 
anything but light mysteries and westerns 
should not be neglected, but that does not 
mean that the intellectual standards of the 
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open shelves of our libraries should be an 
affront to those who are considerably above 
the lowest form of reading life. Readers 
who can find pleasure, profit, and adventure 
between the covers of a book that is well 
written and will leave memories with the 
reader long after it is read, deserve a better 
place in a public library. There also should 
be the natural effort to stimulate the reading 
of better books. 

Shall the public library be a hostel, a 
house of entertainment, a place for those 
seeking escape, a refuge? Or, shall the 
public library be a power house, where gen- 
erating the intellectual abilities of the citi- 
zenry is to be the primary function? 

There is no reason why both facilities, 
of hostel and power house, should not be 
present and available, but the time is right 
for a definite shifting of emphasis from the 
temporary and the time-killing in library 
service to something that man may live by. 

* * * 


Helen E. Haines, visiting instructor, 
School of Library Service, University of 
Southern California, commented on Mr. 
Sherman’s paper as follows: 


Miss Harnegs’ Discussion* 


With much that Mr. Sherman says, there 
can be only agreement. There are some 
points, however, to which exception may 
fairly be taken in the interest of a more 
rounded and, it seems to me, a fairer con- 
sideration of the subject. It is quite true, 
as he has said, that if the large percentages 
of certain classes of current literature had 
never come off the printing presses the books 
would not be missed. We do not consciously 
miss what we have never had. 

It has never seemed to me that there was 
adequate cause for the perturbation, so long 
expressed by librarians, over the ever grow- 
ing volume of book production and book use. 

Books are more and more the foundation, 
expression, and impetus of every activity of 
life. At the same time, they are more and 
more the instinctive individual self-expression 
of personality. Librarians must maintain 
selection with sympathy but with discrimina- 
tion. They must compare and test values 
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that are not only values of fact, of utili- 
tarian information, but values also of 
imagination, of vicarious participation in the 
common emotions, the moving aspirations, 
the tragic experiences, and the simple plea- 
sures of human life and human nature. 

This vicarious participation comes chiefly 
from the books upon which librarians look 
most severely. Mr. Sherman would espe- 
cially exercise birth control upon fiction— 
upon what librarians, with mingled 
impatience and condescension, like to call 
“recreational reading.” 

Fiction represents at least one-half of the 
reading done by those who use American 
public libraries. Why should librarians look 
upon this great body of material as at best a 
necessary evil? Why not recognize its 
potencies, utilize and develop its reading re- 
lationships; know it and use it? Not 
enough librarians personally read or know 
fiction. We need the leaven of imagination 
in our work with books and with readers. 
I do not feel that too much fiction is pro- 
duced, but that not enough fiction that has 
value and influence for mental development 
is used and made effective. 

Inferior fiction abounds, of course. Do 
not think I cherish illusions there! I have 
probably read more of it than any one here 
present. Mr. Sherman is fully justified in 
his distaste for the time and labor the library 
expends on it. Let the better gradually re- 
place the inferior. This process is constantly 
in operation as Lloyd Douglas comes to take 
the place of Harold Bell Wright; as Faith 
Baldwin blooms in the pot where Ethel 
Dell’s perennials flourished ; as Alice Rosman 
may in time supersede Ruby Ayres. 

Mr. Sherman’s points on discards and re- 
placements seem excellent. I would only 
urge that throughout that routine process, 
this supersession of the old and inferior by 
the newer and better should be a carefully 
worked out objective. 

It is true that promotion of books by 
publishers and the book trade confuses 
values. Publicity is no respecter of essential 
value. This confusion must be clarified by 
standards of library appraisal based on the 
book itself. Any library that offers whole- 
sale duplication of the banal and the trivial— 
Dell, Ayres, Pedler, Ruck—needs reorgani- 
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zation and revitalization of its fiction shelves. 
A pay fiction department, or rental collec- 
tion, maintained by the public library, is to 
my mind the great solution of the problem 
of an adequate and varied supply of current 
fiction. It means virtual self-maintainance, 
range, variety, and, in large measure, satis- 
faction to the reader. But this, too, should 
hold to values. The place of the popular 
commercial rental libraries is also important 
in the whole situation in meeting demands 
the public library does not satisfy. 
Personally, I have confidence in the taste 
of the great reading public. More and more 
do we find work of fine literary quality, of 
assured values, among the list of best sellers. 
The public library’s fiction collection 
should be a source of pride and satisfaction 
to librarians. It should be developed with 
generous recognition of the influence of crea- 
tive literature on mind and character, with 
appreciation of the many radiations of liter- 
ary art, requiring no apologies and enlisting 
as ungrudging support as is given to litera- 
ture in other fields. My modification of Mr. 
Sherman’s argument would be: “More and 
Better Books for More and Better Readers.” 
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This seems to me to express the situation 
that exists in the American book world to- 
day and the objective that it sets before 
American librarians. 


* * * 


The discussion was ended by Virginia 
Kirkus of the New York Office (bookshop 
investment service), who felt that Mr. Sher- 
man had placed the bottom level—the under- 
privileged level—and had then jumped to the 
highbrow level, omitting the second rung of 
the ladder. She raised the question of how 
each book could be given fair consideration, 
suggesting that there is good trash and bad 
trash and that an editor has to decide be- 
tween them. This is true also in fiction, she 
concluded. 


OFFICERS FOR 1937-38 


Officers elected for the next year are: 
Chairman, Mary N. Baker, Osterhout Free 
Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; chair- 
man-in-prospect, Marguerite E. Putnam, 
University of Washington Library, Seattle; 
ex-chairman, W. Taylor Purdum, Public 
Library, Washington, D.C. 

SarAH J. ScHENCK, Secretary 


‘Parent Education ‘Round Table 


HE round table on “The Function 
of the Public Library in a Parent 
Education Program” was held Wed- 
nesday, June 23, as one of a number of dis- 
cussion groups sponsored by the Adult 
Education Round Table. Ruth Kotinsky, 
National Council of Parent Education, and 
Elizabeth M. Smith, Albany (N.Y.) Public 
Library, were co-leaders. 

A short time in advance, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. and the National 
Council of Parent Education had sent a 
questionnaire on public library facilities in 
this field to about one hundred librarians 
and the same number of parent education 
workers. The round table was practically 
a conference between librarians and parent 
education workers on the mutual problems 
brought to light by the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Parent education workers were asked in 


the inquiry: What forms of library service, 
which you believe valuable, have you been 
unable to secure? What are the difficulties 
that have stood in the way? What sugges- 
tions would you like to have the committee 
make to libraries regarding services that 
might be rendered to parents, educational 
workers, and to organized parent study 
groups? 

Accepting the fact that the lack parent 
education groups feel most in libraries is a 
sufficient number of books in a sufficient 
number of copies, the conference centered its 
attention on problems of book selection and 
service. To relate them closely to the aims 
and methods of a parent education program, 
Miss Kotinsky sketched briefly its dominant 
ideas. The library, she said, to be effective 
in its capacity as disseminator of books and 
even more in its role of book adviser and 
service agency for parent groups, must be 
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a part of the parent education movement, 
and the librarian must be oriented in the 
organization, objectives, methodology, and 
philosophy of education in family life and 
parenthood. The characteristics of organized 
parent education are the use of lay leaders 
and self-organization and direction as 
against authoritarianism. Its objectives are 
to make the parent a more balanced and 
adequate person in his family relationships, 
not through information about children 
alone, not in fact through information at 
all, but through an educational experience 
by which he finds what he wants to know 
and how to put his information to use in 
effective ways. Applying these objectives to 
the functions of the library, Miss Kotinsky 
stated, they demand of the library: 

Availability of books to groups and indi- 
viduals, because books are basic to this type 
of learning 

Careful choice of books, reliably informa- 
tive, readable, and based on experience 

Ability to give counsel and advice in terms 
of helping the adult make his own choices 

Codperation with other agencies engaged 
in education in family life and parenthood 

Are librarians qualified for such func- 
tions? For example: Are they competent 
selectors of books? Not without the help 
of their local parent education agencies, it 
was agreed. Libraries and agencies must 
work together. Rosemary Livsey, librarian 
of the Teachers’ and Children’s Department 
in the Los Angeles Public Library, described 
a successful example of codperation applied 
to book selection as well as to other activi- 
ties. A leadership group, comprised of 
leaders who conduct study groups in the 
city schools, meets weekly in the library 
under the direction of the state director of 
parent education. Members of the Teachers’ 
and Children’s Department meet regularly 
with the group and participate in the discus- 
sion. The “Skilful Parent” List published 
by the library is compiled by a committee 
drawn from this study group and from 
among local specialists. 

As proof that such contacts as are found 
in Los Angeles are the. exception rather than 
the rule, Miss Smith cited replies to the 
questionnaire showing that of parent educa- 


tion councils known to exist in communities 
that replied, in only one out of three was the 
librarian a member. Parent education 
leaders present at the round table assured 
librarians that if they made their interest in 
the council work known, they would be in- 
vited to join. 

The subject of book selection led to the 
subject of book withdrawals. Several re- 
plies to the questionnaire referred to out- 
of-date books on the library shelves. It 
requires as clear an understanding of the 
status of parent education knowledge and 
needs to withdraw a book as to buy it. Li- 
brarians need expert advice on obsolete 
books, and if they follow it will throw them 
out ruthlessly. 

As to the qualifications of librarians for 
participation in a parent education program, 
there was general agreement that desirable 
as it was for librarians to be familiar with 
problems of family relationships and parent- 
hood, they were not experts and furthermore 
in any specific instance were not in a position 
to know family situations. Even their ex- 
perience with children in a library should 
not be relied upon too heavily because chil- 
dren in a library are not the same children 
they are at home. Furthermore, librarians 
should remember that it is basic to the 
methods of parent education not to tell the 
parent what to do. One cannot simplify 
human relationships so. It is safer for a 
librarian to work through a leader when 
handling problems of the individual parent. 

The range of book service to parents was 
discussed. Emphasis in parent education is 
on relationships in the family and in group 
situations. Not only children’s reading, not 
only reading on parent problems and parent- 
child relationships are concerned, but, more 
broadly, anything that bears on the education 
of the adult as a parent, or, as applied to 
books, any books read, whatever the subject, 
in terms of parental interest. 

Ruth Andrus, head of the Bureau of Child 
Development in New York State, advanced 
the idea that sometimes parents’ needs are 
best met indirectly. Sometimes a novel, for 
example, by giving the parent a release of 
tension which makes him able to be a more 
adequate parent does more for him than an 
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informative book. To do a thoroughly ex- 
cellent job in recommending a novel under 
such conditions demands an intimate knowl- 
edge of the parent. It might be possible to 
make a list of fiction, with annotations which 
at the same time arouse the parents’ interest 
and give sufficient information to enable 
them to do their own selecting for their 
own felt needs. 

When Miss Smith inquired whether such 
lists were available, Linda A. Eastman re- 
ported a subject-index to fiction prepared in 
Cleveland, and of great service there, which 
included a section classified under various 
phases of family life. Dr. Andrus referred 
to the fiction titles included in the bibliogra- 
phies to her Parent-Child Relationships. 

That parents in study groups often do not 
make use of the books they have, a point 
brought out in replies to the questionnaire, 
was presented for comment. Whose re- 
sponsibility is it? Some parent education 
workers, replying to the questionnaire put 
the responsibility on the library. It was 
agreed, however, that the parent education 
leader is in a more strategic position than 
the library for guiding parents in how to get 
the information they need out of books. 
Parents who are not skilful readers will re- 
spond to references to magazine articles, or 
specific chapters and sections of books, when 
a book seems too formidable to them. 

The subject of readable books in the field 
of parent interests was brought up. With 
parents, as with other adult groups, the 
problem is primarily for authors and pub- 
lishers, since there is not sufficient simplified 
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material in print. Even pamphlets are not 
simply enough written. Publishers hesitate 
to put out pamphlets—especially illustrated 
ones—because their cost is too high in rela- 
tion to the prices which they can command, 

To the question: Are librarians in a posi- 
tion to suggest topics for which simple ma- 
terials are not available, the answer was that 
parents who need such materials do not come 
to the library. Such parents are seldom 
found in parent groups. Visiting nurses and 
WPA nursery schools have the best infor- 
mation on this point. 

A plea was made for an index by small 
subjects, prepared by experts, to pamphlet 
and other parent education material. Such 
a guide would be invaluable. 

The need for codperation, so close that 
the library becomes an integral part of each 
local parent education program, was a con- 
clusion frequently drawn from assertions 
made by both librarians and parent educa- 
tion workers. Types of successful coépera- 
tion cited were: 

Codperative selection of books 

Loans or gifts of books to the library by 
parent education councils or codperating 
groups 

Meeting together in the library of lead- 
ership training groups and librarians 

Cooperative preparation of bibliographies 

Parent-teacher rooms 

Dr. Andrus, in summarizing the discus- 
sion, urged a study of means to bring about 
effective codperation not only locally but 
on a state and a national scale. 

EvizasetH M. SMITH, Co-leader 


Periodicals Section 
FIRST SESSION 


HE first session of the Periodicals 

Section was held June 21, in the Wal- 

dorf-Astoria Hotel. Mrs. Barbara 
Cowles, University of California Library, 
chairman of the section, presided. The at- 
tendance was approximately three hundred 
and twenty-five. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


A report was read by Carolyn F. Ulrich, 
New York Public Library, representative of 


the Subcommittee on Standardization of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions for the A. L. A. of which Dr. F. 
Prinzhorn, of the Bibliothek der Tech- 
nischen Hochschule of Danzig, is chairman. 
This subcommittee hopes to establish closer 
international codperation in the standardiza- 
tion of books and periodicals. 

The report recommended to the A. L. A 
that a committee be appointed to affiliate the 
organizations in this country which are con- 
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cerned; that a representative from each form 
a national working unit to create from as- 
sembled problems standards desired by this 
country; and then through joint membership 
of all the affiliated groups in the American 
Standards Association—which is the national 
clearing house for establishing standards in 
all fields and is allied with the International 
Standards Association—present an organized 
unified plan to the international groups now 
considering these matters. 

A foundation has already been laid in 
the acceptance of the “Recommended Prac- 
tice for Reference Data.” 

The report was accepted, and it was voted 
to support Miss Ulrich’s recommended “Na- 
tional Standardization” program. It was 
further moved that the matter be presented 
through the proper channels to the Council 
and Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association, asking their support in 
the program as outlined in Miss Ulrich’s 
report. i a 

Janet Doe, New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, followed Miss Ulrich and presented: 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS AND 
THE Mepicat Liprary ASSOCIATION* 


In medicine, periodicals are of paramount 
importance. They form its life-blood, its 
safe-deposit vault, and two-thirds of the bulk 
of its literature. It is plain, then, that the 
medical profession, and especially medical li- 
brarians, are vitally concerned in the good 
care, usefulness, and improvement of this 
form of publication. Standardization will 
do more than any other one thing to insure 
all of this. 

The Medical Library Association wel- 
comed the suggestion from the A. L. A. 
representative on the Committee for the 
Standardization of Periodicals of the inter- 
national federation of libraries to share in 
the contemplated national action in this direc- 
tion. At its annual meeting, May 23, 1937, it 
voted to contribute $10 toward the expenses 
of the national committee, when organized, 
and to support such endeavors as may be 
undertaken by an international committee to 
further standardization. It was agreed that 
this object could be dealt with adequately 


* Abridged. 





only on an international basis, and that our 
Association was eager to help. 

Our members, besides pleading the gen- 
eral need for it, have already tried to secure 
standardization on certain specific points. In 
1926, Mr. Charles Frankenberger, librarian 
of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings, Brooklyn, read a paper before the 
Association on “Medical Periodicals from 
the Library Standpoint.” He stressed nu- 
merous items: titles should be short; running 
heads should carry useful information; cer- 
tain points concerning the numbering of 
series, volumes, etc.; the title-page and index, 
punctuation, suspension, discontinuance, 
merging, subdivision of one journal into sev- 
eral, the standardization of sizes—all helps 
to easier handling of periodicals by the li- 
brarian. 

More recently, in 1932, the late Mr. Al- 
fred L. Robert, then librarian of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, undertook an active, if quiet, per- 
sonal campaign which did much for the cause 
of standardization. In an article on “The 
Comparative Cost of Medical Journals,” he 
made definite suggestions to German pub- 
lishers (the expensiveness of whose journals 
was the occasion for his article): There 
should be a fixed annual subscription price; 
the number of volumes should be announced 
in advance; titles should be briefer and 
should not begin with a proper name; there 
should be no extra charge for supplements; 
all journals should be independent and not 
subdivisions of others. 

As a result of this plea, the Springer Ver- 
lag ceased issuing some of its journals as 
subdivisions. Two years later, in 1934, less 
than a month before his death, Mr. Robert 
had prepared a paper for our Association on 
“Suggestions for Changes in the Make-up of 
Periodicals,” in which he reported the in- 
dividual effort he had made to secure the 
use of Arabic instead of Roman numerals on 
periodicals and in bibliographical references. 

A subsequent report on the results of Mr. 
Robert’s campaign was made in 1936 by Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham, chairman of our As- 
sociation’s Committee on Periodicals. She 
found that out of seventy-seven journals 
known to have been approached by him in 
the matter of Roman numerals, sixty-five had 
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changed over to Arabic. He also secured 
the surgeon-general’s agreement to use Ara- 
bic figures in the ensuing fourth series of 
the Index-Catalogue, that monument of 
medical bibliography whose first three series 
had consistently employed Roman numerals, 
to the confusion of modern readers. 

Mr. Robert also advocated standard sizes 
of periodicals, separate pagination, the print- 
ing of the place and date on the front cover, 
and suggested that the titles of all state 
journals should begin with the name of the 
state. With farsighted good judgment he 
recommended uniform bibliographical refer- 
ences for all indexes and abstract publica- 
tions, and promulgated an_ international 
reference forum. Mr. Robert’s death was 
a sad loss to the cause of standardization; 
he was an indefatigable worker in its behalf, 
and would have rejoiced at the prospect we 
have today of a united effort by librarians 
all over the world to achieve the realization 
of those sensible methods for which he 
labored so persistently. 

* * * 


John Gaillard, of the American Standards 
Association, then presented the views of his 
organization in regard to the problem of 
standardization: 


A CRUSADE FOR STANDARDS* 


Standardization is the key to codrdination 
—in the work of the librarian as well as in 
any industrial or commercial business. Only 
by using standards can librarians attain 
maximum efficiency in making available to 
the users of libraries the full benefits of the 
knowledge and wisdom stored away in the 
records intrusted to their care. 

A start has already been made with what 
may become a real crusade for standards in 
the library field. A Recommended Practice, 
Reference Data for Periodicals, developed 
upon request by the American Library As- 
sociation under the procedure of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association (ASA) has been 
approved as an American standard. 

Publishers, editors, paper makers, printers, 
press builders, type founders, and bookbinders 
are among the groups interested in the li- 


* Abridged. 
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brarian’s problem. How can standards be 
developed that are specific enough to supply 
the necessary framework for planned and 
joint action of these groups, yet flexible 
enough to follow the changing trend of time? 
There is only one answer: Such standards 
should be developed by codperation between 
these groups and be based on a consensus of 
their opinions. 

In national as well as in international 
standardization work, the codperation of the 
groups taking part in a project is voluntary, 
as is the acceptance of the recommendations 
developed. In this voluntary character lies 
the strength, the vitality, and the flexibility 
of the standards created. “They will evolve 
instead of becoming obsolete, they will create 
good will and secure acceptance, where com- 
pulsory standards would cause antagonism 
and skilful dodging. If they organize among 
themselves and lay their problems before the 
ASA, this body will establish the necessary 
contacts among all interested groups, na- 
tionally and internationally, in an effort 
to bring them around the table to organize 
and carry out such a standardization pro- 
gram as may be most helpful to the common 
cause. 


* * * 


The meeting concluded with an illustrated 
lecture by Dorothy Hale Litchfield, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Library, entitled 
“Periodicals, Serials, and Hardy Annuals: A 
Lecture on Certain Outstanding Periodical 
Reference Tools Published in the United 
States and Twenty Foreign Countries.” 


»* * * 


Slides made from 35 mm. film by Mary A 
Bennett, Furness Memorial Collection, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library, reproduced 
the title-pages and some parts of the text of 
various interesting reference tools. This 
presentation of the oddities and frailties of 
periodical bibliographers was achieved in at 
unusual and most interesting manner, accom- 
panied with considerable humor. The con 
cluding reel showed views of the periodical 
rooms in several well known eastern libre 
ries. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Periodicals 
Section took place June 23. Over three 
hundred and fifty persons attended. ‘The 
session opened with a Round Table on Ac- 
quisition Problems, led by Robert J. C. 
Lingel, New York Public Library. The 
discussion was well planned and covered the 
following outline: 

1. Does it pay to place subscriptions di- 
rectly with the publisher or through an 
agent ? 

2. Using a local agent for foreign publica- 
tions, are you able to take advantage of ex- 
change rates? 

3. Do you have trouble securing publica- 
tions from Spain and Russia? 

4. Are you able to get publications of the 
various scientific institutions in Russia? 

5. Do you have trouble with exchange re- 
lations with Russian institutions? 

6. Are you dealing directly with institu- 
tions in Russia or with a centralized body? 

7. Do you carry on exchange correspond- 
ence in English or Russian? 

8. Do you have trouble getting refunds 
for publications that have ceased unexpect- 
edly? 

9. How do you learn about new publica- 
tions before number one goes out of print? 

10. Do you think there is any possibility 
of the A. L. A. appointing a small committee 
to act as a central clearing house for new 
publications ? 

11. Do you bind incomplete files of pe- 
riodicals ? 

12. Do you rebind them when they are 
complete ? 

13. If you bind an incomplete volume, do 
you mark it incomplete? 

14. With regard to periodicals that stop 
coming without notice: Are they caught by 
indicator systems on your cards; by reading 
files; by the division in which the periodical 
is current; or by the acquisition division? 

15. What records are kept on the check- 
ing cards in the acquisition division? 


* *” * 


Charles J. Shaw, of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, followed with: 


Proposep COOPERATIVE CLEARING HousE 
FOR THE EXCHANGE OF SERIALS 


There is nothing new about the sugges- 
tion that libraries should codperate in the 
exchange of odd volumes and fragments of 
serial sets, that a library should give up un- 
wanted fragments in exchange for volumes 
needed to complete sets in which it is inter- 
ested. Off and on, at various times, and 
under various circumstances, it has been de- 
bated and discussed for more than twelve 
years. It reminds me of Mark Twain's 
famous remark about the weather—every- 
body talks about it, but nobody has ever done 
anything about it. 

This suggestion is related in a way to 
the Union List of Serials itself. In fact, 
it has been so closely tied up with that mag- 
nificent enterprise that it has been compelled 
to stay in the shadow of its famous and 
much praised relative. There are some who 
believe it is time to bring it out into the 
broad light of day. 

When the preliminary lists of the first edi- 
tion of the Union List were sent out some 
thirteen years or more ago, the following 
statement was found in the preface: 

“Libraries now have, for the first time, an 
opportunity to compare their files with those 
of their neighbors and to see which files 
should be strengthened by exchange or pur- 
chase. It goes without saying that a few 
complete files distributed to strategic points 
throughout the country are infinitely to be 
preferred to a larger number of broken files 
distributed by chance. The committee 
strongly urges the codperating libraries to 
examine their broken files and their collection 
of duplicates, to see what can be offered to 
other institutions on exchange account. 
These exchanges may be either on a priced 
or piece-for-piece basis.” 

When the Union List was published in 
1927 (after a tremendous amount of work 
on the part of codperating libraries and edi- 
torial staff) the following statement was 
found in the introduction: 

“As an exchange list, it should be used to 
clear shelves of partial and unused sets, 
in exchange for needed titles or volumes.” 
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Now that a revised edition of the Union 
List is proposed—an edition which shall be 
bigger and better than its predecessor, it 
would seem to be the proper time to ask these 
questions: Have librarians taken to heart 
the suggestion that they codperate in the ex- 
change of serial fragments? Have they 
cleared their shelves of unwanted odd vol- 
umes, seldom if ever used, taking up space 
to no good purpose? Have they tried 
valiantly, by exchange, to piece out and com- 
plete incomplete sets of periodicals which 
their readers need? 

For some months I have been asking these 
questions, whenever and wherever I could, 
and I have been able to get the answers 
classified. They fall into the following 
groups: 

1. A few actually went at this exchange 
business in an energetic manner and made 
something of it. They report that their ef- 
forts were rewarded with a considerable 
amount of success. 

2. A number of others report that they 
tried it with a few sets but gave it up because 
it was too much work for the results ob- 
tained. 

3. The vast majority of librarians admit 
that they made no effort to carry this sug- 
gestion into actual practice. 

It is not very difficult to understand why 
so little progress has been made in this mat- 
ter of exchanging serial fragments by in- 
dividual libraries. There are certain 
difficulties in the way which libraries acting 
upon their own initiative have been unable to 
overcome. 

There has been, for example, a natural re- 
luctance about asking another library to give 
up material which it has never offered and 
which is cataloged and standing on its shelves. 
Few libraries were equipped to undertake 
the considerable amount of detailed corre- 
spondence necessary for many individual ex- 
changes. Many libraries which were inter- 
ested in the idea probably got into the habit 
of waiting for other libraries to start the 
ball rolling. Consequently, each waited for 
the other—and nothing was done. 

We have today, consequently, little if any 
improvement in the situation which existed 
twelve or fifteen years ago. The shelves of 
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our libraries still hold many badly broken 
and incomplete sets—many of them so frag- 
mentary as to be hopeless. Examine the 
columns of serial holdings in the Union List 
and you will see what I mean. Examine the 
periodical shelves of your own library, and 
I am morally certain you will find the same 
situation exists there. 

It will not take much studying or investi- 
gating to show that this situation could be 
materially improved by exchange. If you 
will study the columns of the Union List, 
it is not difficult to find the numerous in- 
stances in which a simple exchange could be 
arranged which would improve the situation 
and be of mutual benefit to the participating 
libraries. I tried that, confining myself to 
the libraries of one city and to a few pages 
of the Union List. I found about fifty cases 
which were demanding an exchange. The 
public library in that city, for example, had 
stray volumes of a medical journal which 
were lacking in the medical library, and the 
university library had odd volumes of a pe- 
riodical needed to fill out an almost complete 
set in the public library. There were many 
other cases of that kind. Now I took these 
cases out of the Union List as it is today. 
Perhaps since the List was published, twelve 
years ago, the libraries of that city have 
gotten together and arranged a serial ex- 
change system, but I doubt it. Add to the 
few libraries in this city all the other li- 
braries in the country; add to the few pages 
in the Union List to which my experiment 
was confined all the rest of that monumental 
work, and you will get some idea of the pic- 
ture I am trying to draw. 

Let me say that in making that experiment 
I found one other interesting situation worth 
mentioning, although it has no direct con- 
nection with my subject. Several libraries 
in that city had complete sets of a periodical 
found in very few libraries elsewhere. If 
there are several sets of a periodical in one 
city in the east, and none on the entire Pacific 
coast, should not at least one of these sets 
be sent to some library on the western coast? 

This is the situation as it exists at the time 
when a revised edition of the Union List is 
proposed. Libraries still have these frag- 
mentary sets, presumably little used, many of 
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which would help to fill out incomplete sets 
in other libraries. What should be done 
about it? 

Before attempting to answer, let me say 
a few words about this proposed revised edi- 
tion of the Union List. At the request of 
the publisher, the American Library Asso- 
ciation has already appointed an advisory 
committee of which Mr. James Thayer 
Gerould, Princeton University Library, is 
chairman. ‘The committee has under con- 
sideration the following proposals: 

1. That more libraries be asked to join in 
the revised edition than were in the original 
edition. At present the country is not ade- 
quately covered by the national list. There 
are large regions with only one library repre- 
sented in the list, and some with none. 

2. That some of the smaller and more 
special libraries be asked to contribute their 
holdings. The local lists which have been 
published recently (and more are being 
planned) would indicate that there is a large 
field which the national list has not touched. 
Smaller and special libraries like to borrow 
from one another, not always from the li- 
brary which happens to be represented in the 
national list. Can the national list be en- 
larged enough so that libraries can use it for 
local borrowing, thus making unnecessary 
the many expensive local lists which, for the 
most part, all print the same entries? 

3. Many of the popular magazines were 
omitted from the Union List. As most large 
libraries have them, it was assumed that 
smaller libraries would borrow them from 
the nearest large library. Here again the 
the smaller libraries say they want to borrow 
from one another, and so it is proposed that 
these general and popular magazines be in- 
cluded. 

4. It is proposed that fragments of a set, 
the record of a few odd volumes, be omitted 
when there is a complete or nearly complete 
set of the periodical in a library close by. 

Some of these proposals have been put to 
the test in a few sample pages of the proposed 
revised edition. 

Whether all of these proposals or none of 
them are finally adopted, the fact remains 
that the compilation and publication of the 
revised edition will be a large undertaking 


both for the contributing libraries and for 
the publisher. 

And now once again the question—before 
we embark on this great enterprise—what 
shall be done about the fragments of sets 
still on the shelves of our libraries? What- 
ever is to be done must be done before the 
revised edition is published. If we go ahead 
and publish the list and then start exchanging 
we will soon put the revised edition out of 
date. 

Shall we admit defeat and say, “What’s 
the use? It’s too much work?” Or shall 
we try to find out why these exchanges were 
not successful and then try again in another 
way—a way that will overcome the difficul- 
ties which stood in the way heretofore? 

It is the belief of those of us in the H. W. 
Wilson Company who have studied this 
matter that these exchanges cannot be made 
to work to advantage unless they are put on 
an organized basis. Some central organiza- 
tion is necessary, a headquarters which will 
take the initiative, start the ball rolling, and 
relieve individual libraries of the multitudi- 
nous details of individual exchanges. There 
is an inertia which must be overcome, and 
which never will be, if efforts are confined to 
the initiative of individual libraries. We are 
proposing what we have called a coéperative 
clearing house for the exchange of serials. 
It is our belief that if properly organized and 
vigorously supported by a considerable num- 
ber of libraries, such a clearing house will 
extend to libraries an opportunity to improve 
materially their serial collections through the 
medium of exchange. We are glad to say 
that quite a number of librarians have joined 
us in this stand. 

Let me explain, briefly, how we would 
expect this clearing house to work. The de- 
tails of operation have not been definitely 
determined—we shall be glad to have sug- 
gestions if it is decided that the clearing 
house is to be started—but it is our opinion 
that it can be most economically operated 
as follows: 

Each participating library will go through 
its catalog of serial publications and prepare 
two lists: first, a list of fragments with 
which it is willing to dispense—which it of- 
fers; second, a list of volumes needed to 
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complete sets of value to its readers—a list 
of wants. These lists will be made on 3 
by 5 cards or slips and sent to the clearing 
house. The clearing house will endeavor 
to match them up—to see how many offers 
match the wants. That seems to be the 
simplest way. 

Another method would be to have the 
clearing house handle the whole business by 
going through the Union List and suggesting 
exchanges, somewhat as I did in my experi- 
ment with the libraries of a single city. That 
would take a great deal of time, put a heavy 
burden on the clearing house, and be im- 
practicable because the present Union List is 
so out of date that it can no longer be de- 
pended upon. 

After the offers have been matched with 
the wants, the actual exchange of volumes 
would take place directly between libraries. 
It would not be necessary to send the ma- 
terial itself to the clearing house, although 
this could be done in cases where it proved 
to be more convenient. 

It is to be remembered that the main ob- 
ject is the clearing of shelves of odd 
volumes, fragmentary sets so incomplete as 
to be of little value, using them to complete 
sets in other libraries. This means that we 
are primarily interested in cataloged ma- 
terial, but duplicates will not be barred 
absolutely. If a library has duplicate vol- 
umes which are needed in some other library, 
the exchange should certainly be effected. 
The danger will be that some libraries will 
be content to send a list of duplicates only 
as wants, thus making no effort to clear away 
fragments and odd volumes. That is not 
the purpose of the proposed clearing house. 

The exchange will be on the basis of a 
priced exchange, the price to be put at $1 
per volume for ordinary material, with a 
special price for material of more than 
ordinary value. I know that ordinarily in 
priced exchange between libraries there is 
rarely any exchange of money. Accounts 
are carried along year by year with a book 
balance struck off every so often, but in this 
arrangement, there would have to be a show- 
down sometime or other. The library which 
got more volumes than it gave would have to 
pay the difference in cash. 

Undoubtedly it would be better to have a 
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straight piece-for-piece exchange, but the 
clearing house must have a staff, and I see 
no way to provide for the expenses of that 
staff except on a priced exchange basis. It 
probably would cost not less than 25 per cent 
of the value of the total exchange transaction 
to care for the overhead of the clearing 
house. It is proposed, therefore, to charge 
25 cents on the $1 per volume which a library 
will receive for every volume actually given 
up. As all payments would be made to the 
clearing house, the 25 per cent of each cash 
transaction would be held out at headquar- 
ters. This would mean, of course, that a 
library which received the same number of 
volumes it gave up, would nevertheless owe 
the clearing house a commission on the vol- 
umes it gave up. If it received fifty volumes, 
and fifty volumes of its offers were taken up 
by other libraries, it would owe the clearing 
house 25 per cent of the value of the fifty 
volumes given up, or $12.50. If anyone has 
a better suggestion for handling the financial 
end of the proposed enterprise, we shall be 
glad to know about it. 

On this basis, the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany has conducted a small experiment, just 
to see what would happen if the proposed 
clearing house is actually put into operation. 
This experiment was confined to serials be- 
ginning with the letters A through AL, which 
takes up fifty pages of the original edition 
of the Union List. This is about one-thir- 
tieth of the way through the alphabet. We 
discovered at the very outset that it was 
difficult to conduct an experiment of this 
kind in a way that would be fair to all li- 
braries. Many small libraries reported that 
they had nothing to offer within these let- 
ters and no wants within these limits. Sev- 
eral large libraries reported that they were 
unable to take part in the experiment because 
they had so many serials within these limits 
that the job of going through them was more 
than they were willing to undertake just for 
an experiment. We understand that if the 
clearing house is actually started and other 
large libraries participate, these libraries may 
come in also. But in so far as the experiment 
is concerned, when it came to the large li- 
braries and the small libraries, we were 
caught between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. 
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One hundred and sixty libraries have re- 
plied to our statement concerning the clear- 
ing house. The returns are still coming in. 
Of those answering, 104 libraries actually 
sent in material on slips, most of them both 
wants and offers, a few only wants and a 
few only offers. Fifteen reported that they 
had nothing to offer within the limits of the 
experiment. Twenty-eight favored the clear- 
ing house but were unable to take part at this 
time for various reasons. Two libraries re- 
fused to take part, but offered to send a list 
of duplicates, and seven refused to have 
anything to do with the clearing house. 

The most significant part of this experi- 
ment is that for the 104 libraries which sent 
in material, we shall be able to arrange ex- 
changes involving 595 volumes and 144 titles. 
If the same ratio is carried on throughout 
the rest of the alphabet, these 104 libraries 
may expect to produce records which would 
enable the clearing house to effect exchanges 
involving fifty times 600 volumes, or 30,000 
volumes; and if instead of 104 libraries we 
have 500 libraries, the total number of pos- 
sibilities runs into a very respectable figure. 

If the experiment has done nothing else, 
it shows the large possibilities for exchanges 
when libraries really get together and try 
to do something about this matter of serial 
fragments. 

In fairness, let me say that no doubt a 
considerable number of the volumes offered 
were duplicated. Some libraries have also 
listed among their wants odd numbers—not 
odd volumes—of periodicals. In such cases 
we have assumed that they would be willing 
to take a complete bound volume if they 
could get it. 

In this proposed scheme there are various 
obstacles and difficulties which readily come 
to mind. 

1. The scheme is devised to move actual 
cataloged material, and cataloged material, 
even though fragmentary, represents an in- 
vestment of time and money. Furthermore, 
it costs money to remove the records of dis- 
carded material. These costs vary in pro- 
Portion to the size of the library—in large 
libraries they become quite a sizable item. 

€ answer to this objection is that, pre- 
sumably, these odd volumes have little or no 
value. They are being held on the chance 


—sometimes a long chance—that they will 
be called for some time. The cost of cata- 
loging them can already be counted almost a 
loss. As for the removal of records, for 
each volume given up, the library gets either 
$.75, or another volume presumably more 
useful. 

2. There is also the fact that this plan in- 
volves the attual payment of money, rather 
than just piece for piece exchange. 

3. There are a number of librarians who 
praise the plan but who say that it is ideal- 
istic, utopian, not practical. They say it is 
theoretically splendid—but libraries will not 
do it. They will not do all that work; 
they will not give up cataloged material. It 
is hopeless—useless. "They may be right. 
That is what the H. W. Wilson Company is 
trying to find out. We know the same thing 
has been said about other codperative enter- 
prises which were brought to a successful 
conclusion. It is our opinion that this matter 
is important enough to warrant a real effort 
to get libraries interested in it. 

I think it is time I said something about 
the interest of the H. W. Wilson Company 
in this clearing house. It offers its services 
in operating this clearing house on a strictly 
non-profit basis, provided libraries want it. 
When I say non-profit, I mean just that. 
Frankly, it is not the kind of an enterprise 
which could be carried on at a profit. The 
best that could be hoped for would be an 
even break, and it does not take a strong 
magnifying glass to see the possibility of the 
clearing house suffering a loss. 

This company is willing to operate the ex- 
change because it believes it will help to 
make the revised edition a better biblio- 
graphical tool through the elimination of 
these odd volumes. It will also mean an im- 
provement in library periodical collections. 
We agree with the statement made else- 
where that it is better to have a complete 
set in a library where it is available, and from 
which it can be borrowed, than a number 
of scattered fragments in several libra- 
ries. If these objects can be accomplished 
more efficiently by some other method, we 
shall be glad to know about it. If the pro- 
posed clearing house can be operated more 
effectively by some other agency, let me as- 
sure you that the H. W. Wilson Company 
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will be only too glad to withdraw. We are 
interested in this clearing house only as a 
means of accomplishing these objects. How- 
ever, although it will be only a labor of 
love, we are willing to operate the clearing 
house if libraries want us to do so. 

There is the crux of the matter. We call 
this a proposed codperative clearing house. 
We are doing the proposing; we expect li- 
braries to do the codperating. The success 
of the plan depends on the codperation of 
enough libraries to make the clearing house 
self supporting. If it can make both ends 
meet, whatever it accomplishes is just so 
much gained. If it loses money, if the cost 
of operating it exceeds the amount taken in 
by commission on the priced exchange, it will 
be a failure and must be closed up. 

I may say, however that the Wilson Com- 
pany would not be proposing it if we did not 
believe sincerely that there is a strong proba- 
bility that enough libraries will support the 
plan to insure its success. 


* * * 


Mary Gocher, Swarthmore College Li- 
brary, next gave the following paper on: 


Tue Listinc oF PeEriopicAL DUPLICATES 
FOR SALE oR EXCHANGE* 

Lists of duplicates for sale or exchange 
from other libraries present particular diffi- 
culties because of lack of uniformity and 
clarity in method of listing. 

To be more specific, some lists do not give 
the correct or full title of a periodical; some 
give only the volume numbers, others list 
only by date; some give the date first, fol- 
lowed by the volume number; some are listed 
in a running paragraph instead of in col- 
umns, with no underlining to set off the 
volume from the other numbers. My plea 
is for the adoption of a fairly uniform 
method of listing duplicates which will make 
for clarity and uniformity throughout the 
list. I see the necessity for a clear, concise 
form, giving all the necessary information, 
which can be easily and quickly read. 

At Swarthmore College, when we finally 
decided to list our duplicates, our purpose 
was two-fold: to clear our shelves and to 
find libraries which needed these numbers 


* Abridged. 
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to complete their sets. Although we listed 
them for sale only, our purpose was not to 
make a profit. We decided on a flat rate 
for all: $1 each for bound volumes; 75 cents 
each for unbound complete volumes; 15 
cents each for single numbers; and 10 cents 
each for title-pages and indexes. Of course, 
many were worth more and some less, but 
we figured they would even up. We stated 
that the transportation charges would be paid 
by the recipient, and made a rule not to break 
up any complete unbound volumes but to 
sell them as a whole. Although we listed 
them for sale only, we did extend credit, on 
an exchange basis, to those libraries asking 
for it. For my next list, which I hope to 
get out soon, I intend to offer the duplicates 
for sale or exchange, probably on a piece- 
for-piece basis. 

We made up a list of about one hundred 
libraries—college, university, and public—to 
which we sent copies of our list of duplicates. 
After requests stopped coming in, we dis- 
posed of the remainder by selling them to 
the F. W. Faxon and H. W. Wilson con- 
panies. We were able to dispose of all on 
the first list this way, but by the time we 
came to this stage in our second list, we 
could not even sell the remainder as waste 
paper, because of the decrease in value of 
paper. So we kept the rest and they will be 
included again on our next list. 

Our method of listing is as follows: 

A. Name of library with a clear statement 
of: 

1. Prices, if for sale, of bound volumes, 
unbound volumes, single numbers, title-pages 
and indexes. 

2. Exchange basis: piece for piece, or value 
for value. 

3. Statement of the payment of transporta- 
tion charges. 

4. Any other specifications, e.g., the state- 
ment that complete unbound volumes must 
be sold as wholes. 


B. Form of listing: 


1. Unbound volumes and single numbers: 
In capital letters and underlined as a head- 
ing. 

a. Titles: The title should be correct and 
full enough for identification. List bulletins, 
journals, and the like under the corporate 
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author, if there is one, rather than under 
the too general “Bulletin of ...” or “Journal 
* 

The titles should be listed each on a sep- 
arate line, with capitalization of the first 
word, or whole title (if preferred), followed 
by a period or a colon. 

b. Spacing: There should be double spac- 
ing between titles. 

c. Volumes: These should be listed in col- 
umns, one to a line, under the title, indented 
about four spaces, and in the following order: 

Volume (preferably underlined) 

Nu-2vers (use no. or symbol, #, but keep 
uniform throughout the list). In case of 
more than one number, separate by commas, 
with a period at the end. 

Dates: (a) List same as numbers, follow- 
ing them on same line. (Separate from num- 
bers by parentheses, if desired); (b) for 
complete, unbound volumes, follow volume 
number by inclusive dates (omitting num- 
bers) followed by the word, “complete,” 
underlined. 

Number of copies (if more than one). 

(Note: A single number or volume may 
be listed on the same line as the title, in- 
stead of being indented under it, if the whole 
is short enough to be included on one line.) 

2. Bound volumes: In capitals and under- 
lined. 

a. Titles: Use same form as for unbound 
volumes. 

b. Listing: Use same form as for unbound 
complete volumes. 

c. Condition: The word, “complete,” is 
not necessary, but the words, “incomplete,” 
“imperfect,” or “poor condition” (under- 
lined), or any other descriptive adjective 
should be used when needed. (Any reduc- 
tion in price because of condition should be 
listed here, too.) 

3. Title-pages and indexes: 

a. Use the form “Tp & I,” capitalized. 

b. List the incomplete or complete vol- 
umes which are covered at the end of the list 
of numbers. (If listed here, underline.) 

c. If odd copies, list at end of list, under 
separate heading. | 

A list need not follow this form exactly, 
as long as it is clear, concise, and uniform 
throughout; gives all necessary information; 
and is easily and quickly read. I am quite 


sure that if these suggestions are followed 
by the compilers of future lists, the result 
will be a great saving in the time and dis- 
positions of those persons who have to check 
them. ae 

After Miss Gocher, Alice B. Wilde, of 
the Harvard College Library, presented the 
following paper reprinted here in full ex- 
cept for the oversize sample cards which 
Miss Wilde used as illustrations: 


PRACTICAL VARIATIONS FROM LIBRARY OF 
Concress MeEtTHops oF CATALOGING 
CONTIN UATIONS 


I want to say at the beginning that my 
comparison of our shortened forms of cata- 
loging continuations with the detailed method 
in use at the Library of Congress shows in 
no sense a lack of appreciation of the fine 
bibliographical work which we have avail- 
able through L.C. cards. These cards are 
certainly a great help to us and our work 
is often shortened immeasurably by the in- 
formation they contain. 

It is merely our aim to make our catalog 
cards for continuations as simple as possible, 
so that the student may know at a glance the 
character of the publication and the general 
range of our set. For this reason, we try 
to confine this information to a single card. 
Of course, with complicated sets, this is 
well-nigh impossible. We do try to type 
on card one the information concerning the 
main title itself through the statement of 
our holdings, and often by editing the first 
copy of our catalog card, we can eliminate 
some collation, abbreviate a place of publica- 
tion, shorten phrases in notes and omit som¢, 
notes altogether. The indexes follow on card 
two, etc., with a note in small type, stamped 
in red in a free space on card one, “For 
indexes, see cards 2-3,” or “For index, see 
next card.” Our cards have uniform size 
of type only, so that the student is not in- 
convenienced by an attempt to decipher an 
assortment of notes in small letters. 

Let us first take a simple title entry, a 
periodical published by a society or edited by 
an individual over a long period of years. I 
will take up the various data on a catalog 


card, in the order in which they occur on 
the L.C. card. 
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1. Title. We use as short a title as pos- 
sible, and convey the scope of the set. This 
naturally covers the main title, with whole 
subtitle if not too long or if it does not 
vary. At times, we are forced to add a note 
to describe the type of magazine when the 
title is non-committal and there is no sub- 
title. This statement of our method is prac- 
tically the same as that of L.C. However, 
when the publication ceases, rarely is any 
change made in the statement of the title, 
whereas, Library of Congress will place up 
in the title certain information which has 
previously been given in the form of a note. 

2. Statement of set. Instead of following 
the title as on an L.C. card, we place this 
statement below the imprint and the colla- 
tion, before any notes. This gives a chance 
for the addition of volumes, with plenty of 
room for any necessary detailed listing, 
whereas, on an L.C. card, there is scarcely 
ever room for more than a brief statement 
and if your set is not as complete as that of 
L.C. you are just out of luck. This means 
it is often impossible to use the L.C. card. 
We frequently have the holdings of sets in 
different reference and department libraries 
to add to our cards and this is another reason 
for requiring more space. Our customary 
forms of statement are these: 

For a title received currently, Vol. 1 
(date) and later volumes (with note below 
“set incomplete” if this is the case) 

For a set not issued or received currently, 
Vol. 1-15 (dates) with “set incomplete” note 
if necessary 

The detailed statement of the set is nor- 
mally on our continuation card record, size 
3 by § inches, so that many additions can be 
made to the latter without affecting the cata- 
log cards in the slightest. For more compli- 
cated records (for we demand the use of all 
forms of numbering with dates on our rec- 
ords), we use a sheet record (104 by 84 
inches) which is kept in a loose-leaf note- 
book with stiff covers. This does not mean 
we enter each volume separately. We sum- 
marize a group of volumes which are com- 
plete, then list the following incomplete vol- 
umes in detail, and then a summary of the 
next complete group of volumes, and so on. 

Our method of giving the students only a 
very general statement of the set must mean, 
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you probably imagine, that our detailed ree- 
ord on continuation cards and continuation 
sheet record is easily accessible to the public 
or that the telephone is used to find out our 
holdings. The latter is the case and you 
might imagine the telephone would be kept 
quite busy, but this is not so. It would ap. 
pear that most of the students’ requests are 
for the more important type of magazine 
for which we have complete sets. We are 
looking forward to the time when the con- 
tinuation records of the serial division can 
be made more accessible to the public. It is 
not our intention to duplicate the record of 
the serial division on account of the ex- 
pense. 

3. Imprint. When the place of publica- 
tion varies, we use the place as given in the 
first volume, followed by [etc.], but the vari- 
ations are not given in a note as L.C. does in 
many instances, except in an extraordinary 
case. Normally, we do not note publisher 
or printer in the imprint as L.C. does. The 
exceptions are: when the publisher is a so- 
ciety, or when publisher or printer needs to 
be used to distinguish from another similar 
title. This custom eliminates certain notes 
which we find on L.C. cards. Unlike L.C, 
we use no dates of publication in the im- 
print unless they are much later dates than 
that of the issues of the publication. Our 
use of dates, therefore, would apply only 
to compilations or reprints. 

4. Collation. We do not give the state- 
ment of just how many bound volumes a set 
contains in the collation as L.C. does when 
the set ceases publication, e.g., 10 vol. in 5, 
22 vol. in 20. This seems to be an unneces- 
sary bit of detail in the catalog but we note 
it in the shelf list. In regard to size, I do 
think the L.C. method is simple. Our meth- 
od of indicating size is an old custom and 
we do not entirely approve of it at the pres- 
ent time. In regard to the various kinds of 
illustrations, unlike L.C., we note the latter 
only when they are noteworthy or profuse, 
occurring generally throughout the publica- 
tion. The description of illustrations is 
usually limited then to plates, portraits, 
maps, and other illustrations. The fre 


quency of issue unless regular is treated as 
follows: If a title has been issued at monthly 
intervals for a long period and then becomes 
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a weekly, we would note that fact, of 
course, but for a title which has more than 
two changes in its period of issue, we would 
normally give no statement of the changes. 
This is much briefer than the L.C. method, 
but we feel that we give sufficient detail for 
the average student. 

5. Notes. Title varies. Our method for 
changes in title for a title entry, and under 
a corporate entry, differ so radically from 
L.C. practice that I will treat them both 
separately later, when I have finished the de- 
scription of our practice for a simple title. 

Notes concerning independent publications 
which precede or follow the one at hand, 
we would of course use on our cards, as L.C. 
does. 

In regard to the subject of editorship, we 
usually place this information in a note. 
Like L.C., we wish to note an editor who 
has taken charge throughout the life of the 
magazine and also one who has carried on 
the work of editing for a long period (the 
period depending on the length of time the 
magazine has appeared). Otherwise, if the 
changes of editorship are frequent and no 
prominent person has been connected with 
the editing, we should omit all mention of 
editors. We are less likely to include them 
than L.C. This means, of course, that added 
entries for editors are rather rare. We feel 
that a student would have little knowledge 
of the editors in the case when we omit them, 
and would look up the magazines in the cata- 
log either by the title or the subject heading. 

6. Supplements. We catalog a supple- 
ment on the card for the magazine with 
which it is connected only when its title is 
non-distinctive and forms a numbered series 
of its own, e.g.: Erganzungsband nr.1-5 
(dates) or nr.1 (date) and later numbers. 
These issues if monographic will be analyzed 
if L.C. prints cards for them; otherwise we 
often do so if the subject matter falls within 
the range of our important collections. This 
case is similar to L.C. The following types 
of supplementary publications would have no 
entry on the card for the magazine like L.C., 
€g., a supplement to an individual volume 
or number, or an article which is appearing 
in instalments of a few pages at a time in 
various volumes of a set. The latter would, 
of course, be cataloged as an independent 


work with an added entry in the public cata- 
log and the former would be analyzed also 
if it were a single monograph article with 
its own title-page, compiled or written by 
a single individual or a small group. 

We use the same rule, even though the 
title is cataloged under a corporate entry. 
This is different from L.C. practice, which 
enters separately paged supplements with two 
dashes to main continuation entry and mono- 
graph articles included in the pagination in 
the form of a note. Naturally, this practice 
results, in many cases, in having four cards 
or more for one title. 

7. Indexes. We make entries for indexes 
as brief as possible. Unlike L.C., we 
omit the publisher, e.g.: Index, Vol. 1-50 
(1890-1915), London, 1918. We treat all 
indexes in this way, those which are inde- 
pendently paged or those which form a part 
of the pagination of the volume. This prac- 
tice differs from L.C. only in regard to the 
index which is not separately paged. L.C. 
lists this index in a note. The result is you 
have two places to look for indexes. If an 
index is superseded by one covering a longer 
run of volumes, we add this short index only 
to the official catalog, so that the cards in the 
public catalog record only the more compre- 
hensive index. (The official catalog used by 
the staff is on the first floor and the public 
catalog used by students is on the second 
floor.) 

8. Subject headings. For certain general 
magazines, we assign no subject headings like 
L.C. For others we have one or two sub- 
ject headings usually, frequently fewer than 
L.C. uses. The latter is inclined to use an 
extra subject heading of quite general scope, 
which we plan to avoid, using specific ones 
only. 

Our rules for cataloging continuations with 
title entry, which are not of a periodical or 
magazine nature, are very much the same as 
I have just sketched, with two exceptions. 
The frequency of issue is usually omitted 
because it is irregular. The statement of 
editorship is more frequently included with 
added entries for the editors, so that our 
method in this respect is similar to L.C. 

Our rule for cataloging continuations with 
title entry which have changes in title follow. 
We catalog the publication under the first 
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form of title, listing the various changes on 
this card as follows: the first title, with a 
statement of the set under that form of name, 
in the regulation way: title, imprint, colla- 
tion, statement of set, and notes. In the 
middle of the next line we type “Continued 
as” in red type. On the line below is the 
new title, cataloged in the regulation way 
noted above. Then “Continued as” typed 
on the line below and so on until we have 
progressed through all changes in titles. 
There are three copies only of this card in 
such detailed form, one for the official cata- 
log, one for the public catalog, and one for 
our continuation card catalog. 

You might ask if we note every change 
in title. Practically, this is the case. How- 
ever, if the main title runs the same, and 
the subtitle changes a few times (such 
changes having no effect on the scope of the 
title), we use the main title and note: “Sub- 
title varies.” Later, when a new change of 
title occurs, after these cards have been 
placed in the catalog, we close the entry of 
what was formerly the last title, type “Con- 
tinued as” and then give the latest title, 
listing the statement of the set with that 
title as usual. This method often makes it 
unnecessary to retype all these main cards. 
If we have used cards one, two, and three 
originally, only card three needs a change. 
The form we use for added entries under 
second and later titles, for editors, etc., and 
for subject cards, is similar and short. In 
the catalog under the second and later titles 
we list the title, imprint, collation, and gen- 
eral statement of the set, e.g., set comprises, 
Vol. 1 (1850) and later years, or Vol. 1-50 
(1850-1899) with “Set incomplete” in a note 
if such is the case; then this note follows: 
“For a record of changes in title, see under 
the original name.” Exception: If the sec- 
ond or any later titles will file in the same 
tray as the first title, we use just a “see” ref- 
erence with shelf number for such added en- 
tries. For the subject cards and other added 
entries, we use the latest title with a general 
statement of the set as I have sketched for 
the second and later titles. 

Changes of title under corporate entry: 
For minor changes in title, generally speak- 
ing for administrative publications only, we 
often list the various titles in the order in 
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which they appear on the publication, mak- 
ing see references from all later titles under 
the corporate entry to the first title, eg, 
Carthage College. Catalog, Register, Y ear- 
book, Annual Calendar are listed in vertical 
formation with the statement of the set 
below the last title, e.g.: 1909 and later 
years or 1909-1930. Set incomplete. The 
“see” references read as follows: Carthage 
College. Register. See its Catalog and 
similarly for the later titles. A change, 
however, from a simple title like Journal of 
the Mechanical Engineering Society, N.Y., 
to Mechanical Engineering would be treated 
by our rule for changes of title of periodi- 
cals which I have already described. 

These variations from Library of Con- 
gress practices of cataloging continuations 
are the major differences which seem worth 
mentioning. <2 ~~ 

The concluding paper was given by Chris- 
tine Lindbergh Levin, St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D.C., on “The Object, 
Recipients, and Donors of the Church Peri- 
odical Club.” 

During both sessions an exhibit of periodi- 
cal reference tools was on display. A 
mimeographed list of the items included was 
available for ten cents to cover the costs of 
mimeographing. Likewise copies of an an- 
notated bibliography, Radical Periodicals, by 
Henry Black, Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas, were rapidly disposed of 
at ten cents each.? 


‘TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


As the officers of the section serve for 
two years, no treasurer’s report was called 


for. However, an accounting is appended 
here: 
Assets 
Balance on hand June, 1936 .... $.... 
Received, Cataloging Section, 
i Se RD cance agankes 10.00 
Dividend from funds previously 
lost in bank, received October 
S| enero 5.82 
Membership dues ............. 23.00 
SI Dit densi rk soota te'e igi $38.82 


1Copies of this bibliography may be secured from 
Henry Black, Commonwealth College, Mena, Arkat 
sas, for ten cents each. 
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Expenditures 
To Samuel H. Ranck .......... $10.00 
i Sas oss basen wetacee eee 2.01 
Nr ere ee et 2.25 
DE isd cdanedakeneateetes 4.63 
I bid avers «isha oregonian ninbiiead $18.89 
Balance on hand, June 21, 1937 ..... $19.93 


Orricers SERVING IN 1937-38 
The present officers of the section continu- 
ing for another year are: Chairman, Mrs. 
Barbara Cowles, University of California 
Library, Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, 
Adelaide C. Cutter, New York Public Li- 
brary. 


AveLaipe C. Cutrer, Secretary 


Professional Tra ining Section 


HE Professional Training Section 

held an open meeting on Monday, 

June 21, at 2:30 P.M., in the Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel, with Nora Beust, vice chair- 
man of the section, presiding. 

The theme for discussion was “The 
Practice of Library School Classes Catalog- 
ing Small Collections in the City, or Pro- 
viding Other Services, for Fee.” 

The speakers were Clyde Pettus, Emory 
University Library School, Agnes Camilla 
Hansen, Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science, and Irene Doyle, George Peabody 
College for Teachers Library School. Miss 
Pettus spoke first on “Advantages to the 
Library School Class in Dealing with Real 
Problems.” 


Miss Petrus’ PAPER* 


The “real” problem is a piece of work 
undertaken primarily for its benefit to the 
users of the catalog as distinguished from 
the academic assignment which has as its 
sole object the drilling of students in catalog- 
ing technique. This includes the advantages 
of the assignment and adds to it values to 
be found only in the actual situation. 

The real problem most easily adopted by 
library schools is the making of cards to 
be filed in a functioning card catalog. The 
catalog to which the cards are added is not 
designed to illustrate either the principles or 
the technique of cataloging. Its purpose is 
solely that of use. Cards that are excellent 
examples of the following of rules and per- 
fect in every technical detail may yet fall 
short of their purpose because of an unwisely 
chosen subject heading, an added entry not 
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made, or a missing reference card. In a 
sense, such a catalog is a proving ground for 
the product of the beginning cataloger. It 
is one thing to tell a group of students that 
there is no such thing as an abstractly good 
piece of work, that it must be “good” for 
something or it ceases to be good at all; and 
it is quite another to give them an oppor- 
tunity to subject their judgment and work- 
manship to the acid test of use. 

It may be, however, that the error in 
judgment or the mistaken decision is not to 
be laid to the student’s charge. He may 
be following a policy already determined or 
maintaining consistency with details that are 
a part of an established routine. In the lat- 
ter case it is the work of a predecessor that is 
tested; but there is value to the student in 
the realization that a decision which was 
right and proper when made does not neces- 
sarily continue to be so. If he, as a student, 
makes a mistake, he is not particularly im- 
pressed. He has probably made a few in his 
class assignments. Now he is cataloging for 
the direct benefit of the users of his work, 
and is provided by them with a yardstick 
with which to measure its efficiency. By 
this gauge he can see that in some respect his 
contribution falls short of the service for 
which it was intended, and to that extent it 
is “wrong”’—not in any abstract way, but 
because it fails to accomplish its purpose. 

If the student is following an established 
procedure and finds flaws, the object lesson 
becomes even more impressive. It illustrates 
the point that yesterday’s good is not neces- 
sarily today’s, and certainly not tomorrow’s; 
that the catalog is never finished but must 
go on changing as books and people change; 
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and that the cataloger, far from being bound 
by the four walls of his office and an in- 
flexible code of rules, has the stimulating 
task of seeing, sometimes even anticipating, 
these changes, and providing for them in a 
serviceable tool. 

It is not often feasible, of course, to make 
changes in an operating catalog when flaws 
are discovered. Many factors, such as the 
number of assistants in the department, the 
time of year, or an existing plan of recatalog- 
ing, may make a record of the debatable 
points the only immediate result to the li- 
brary. The value to the student is not 
lessened by this fact. It may even be 
heightened by an introduction to administra- 
tive problems—the effective use of dull sea- 
sons in the catalog department, the orderly 
scheduling of duties, and the relation of new 
work to the recataloging of titles in the old 
collection. 

I have not mentioned the stimulating effect 
on the student of the knowledge that his 
work will be used; that he is not now mak- 
ing a model catalog to guide himself in later 
time of trouble and indecision about details, 
but that he has already contributed his bit 
to the service of readers. His cards take 
their places with others, to stand on their 
merits as the helpful book guides they were 
meant to be, or to fall because they come 
short of this ideal. The second is no less 
stimulating than the first, furnishing as an 
added incentive to achievement the uncom- 
fortable but provocative condition of being 
baffled to fight better. 

Work with books of the variety found 
in actual library collections is a conspicu- 
ous advantage. Too often the laboratory 
collection of the library school consists of a 
limited number of left-overs which have seen 
better days, and justify the students’ opinion 
that cataloging means the handling of 
slightly delapidated volumes chosen for dif- 
ficulty rather than freshness of approach. 

After the supply of books representing a 
real situation, the next step in a desirable 
teaching procedure is the provision of a scene 
of activity closely resembling actual condi- 
tions. This is possible whether the work is 
the cataloging of a local library or the con- 
tribution of cards to a catalog already made. 
In either case the advantages of a depart- 
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mental organization are evident. It makes 
apparent the relation of parts to the whole, 
of one person’s task to the finished product. 
The cataloger is no longer an individual 
worker, but one of a group working toward 
a common end. The assignment of duties 
to revisers, catalogers, and typists makes 
clear the efficiency of the distinction between 
professional and clerical work, while pro- 
viding for an understanding of the relation- 
ship of the two. A rotation of assignments 
provides practice in the variety of duties and 
makes cataloging an enterprise calling for 
coéperative effort. It demonstrates the re- 
sponsibility of each member of the depart- 
ment and the way in which the shortcoming 
of one affects the total accomplishment. The 
good team worker becomes an unmistakable 
asset. 

The cataloging of the local library has two 
additional advantages. First, experience is 
provided in the analysis of books to answer 
the needs of a special group. It may bea 
school library for which simpler forms, but 
a greater number of reference cards and 
analytics, will be advisable. It may be a 
library limited to a special subject field, 
which will require modifications of general 
practice to suit the needs of readers. The 
principal value lies in getting away from a 
preconceived one-right-way of doing things 
to the realization that what is useful in one 
situation may be wide of the mark in an- 
other. A second value is found in the 
construction of a catalog from the ground 
up—with its opportunity to make policies 
and decisions instead of adopting those al- 
ready made. 

I should like to illustrate these points by 
outlining our experience in the use of real 
problems at Emory. We have been so situ- 
ated that we could at one and the same 
time serve the needs of a neighboring library 
and be served by the practical instruction 
afforded the students. After an experience 
of five or six years we consider the plan in 
its essentials a distinct success. 

The cataloging practice has been a process 
of evolution, although credit for its present 
form belongs chiefly to Miss Julia Pressey, 
who taught the combined course in catalog- 
ing and classification during the first year. 

The desirability of giving the students 4 
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share in interpreting books that would be 
read, and in making records that would be 
used, early became evident to the instructor. 
When the school was located in the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta it was natural that the 
first contact with actual problems should be 
those offered by the catalog department of 
that library. For such reasons as the lack 
of space and the already abundantly filled 
day of the head cataloger, the students did 
not carry on their work in the catalog de- 
partment. Instead, their own department 
was organized, with the instructor as chief 
and court of final appeal in matters of dif- 
ficulty. The work was divided so that each 
student took a turn at being “head cata. 
loger,” with responsibility for arranging with 
the library catalog department for the books 
and the keeping of such records as books 
brought in, the students to whom they were 
issued, and the statistics by class of the titles 
cataloged. Revisers were appointed weekly, 
care being taken to give each student a turn 
at this duty also. The revisers were respon- 
sible for the accuracy of the copy slips and 
of the typed cards. The responsibility of 
the “head cataloger” went further than 
technical detail, however, since she made a 
weekly report on each member of her de- 
partment, covering such points as an under- 
standing of principles, adaptability, and the 
ability to do independent thinking. 

After the transfer to Emory, the catalog- 
ing of local collections was tried. The 
convenient location of a combined elemen- 
tary and high school just beginning in a 
systematic way to build up its library col- 
lection presented the first feasible project 
of this kind. The relation of book selection 
and buying to the purpose of cataloging was 
demonstrated in an interesting way by the 
fact that the library school class of the 
previous year had chosen the titles which 
were purchased to supplement the small ex- 
isting collection of Druid Hills School. 

Our faculty are firm believers in the value 
of the correlation of courses in the curricu- 
lum, thinking that the aim of a general first- 
year course is to train librarians, whose first 
appointment may be order assistant, cata- 
loger, or reference worker. With this 
purpose we relate reference work to catalog- 
ing by showing that the difference is mainly 


in name, and the cataloger, the backstage 
reference worker; we connect book selec- 
tion with book interpretation. 

With these teaching aims, we found the 
Druid Hills School a project made to order. 
The students were able to study the book 
needs and make recommendations for pur- 
chase. When the books were bought the 
class analyzed them for school library read- 
ers and made the catalog cards. This pro- 
cedure was carried on for three successive 
years. At the end of each year the Druid 
Hills School used a buying list furnished 
by the library school, and the following year 
the students cataloged the newly acquired 
titles. 

No fee was paid for the cataloging service, 
but the supplies, such as stock cards and 
guides, were furnished. Since the school is 
near the Emory campus, the books and shelf 
list were easily brought over in a car be- 
longing to a faculty or staff member. This 
solved the problem of distance which is 
often one of the deterring factors in catalog- 
ing local collections. The difficulty is not 
only in securing a fresh supply of books at 
the time they are wanted by the students, 
but in anticipating the needs of the school 
library so as not to deprive their readers. 
The second objection is quite serious when 
the local collection is remotely located. 

The cataloging for Druid Hills School 
was organized along much the same lines 
as the earlier work in Atlanta. There was 
the same departmental set-up, with the 
modifications made necessary by difference 
in work space and the changes seen to be 
advantageous in our two or three years’ 
experience with the plan. For ease of ad- 
ministration it was necessary to divide a 
class numbering between forty and fifty into 
two groups. The instructor acted as head 
cataloger, but a student senior assistant 
carried on general supervision of the work 
of each group, making records of books dis- 
tributed to catalogers and keeping statistics. 
By changing the assigned positions every 
week, each student had an opportunity to 
serve as cataloger, typist, and either senior 
assistant or reviser. In this way the dis- 
tinction between professional and clerical 
duties was shown—not as a matter of theory, 
but practically—and at the same time the 
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necessity for knowledge of each position 
from the points of view of performer and 
director. A simple form of staff manual, 
consisting of mimeographed sheets outlining 
the departmental routine, was provided for 
each student. 

The chief difference between the work 
done for the Druid Hills Library and that 
carried on in Atlanta lay in the kind of cat- 
aloging. Interpretation of books for school 
library’readers presented different problems 
from a similar analysis for public library 
patrons. Also, in Atlanta the new cards 
were added to a catalog already functioning, 
whereas at Druid Hills the small existing 
catalog required remaking, and decisions 
about policy and form were to be determined. 

The rules followed were a modification 
of Susan Grey Akers’ Simple Library Cata- 
loging. Suggestions were taken from books 
on school library practice, including the 
Manual of Cataloging for Elementary 
Schools sponsored by the Detroit Board of 
Education. At the end of the first quarter 
of work, the rules were typed on cards for 
the librarian of the Druid Hills School. A 
checked copy of Sears’ List of Subject Head- 
ings for Small Libraries constituted another 
official record. 

When the depression caused a temporary 
cessation of book buying for Druid Hills, 
the moment had arrived when the students 
might recatalog the old collection. It was 
an excellent opportunity for reorganization, 
putting into practice the changes they had 
found to be desirable when classifying and 
cataloging the new books. Eventually the 
old cards were replaced, and the entire 
catalog represented student work. 

The Druid Hills School was not the only 
local collection done, although the most 
ambitious. The students also cataloged the 
Albert Dozier Williamson Library belong- 
ing to the School of Nursing. This is a 
small collection on the campus, designed 
chiefly for the recreational reading of nurses 
but including a fair proportion of technical 
books. Here, too, the rules were formulated 
to suit the special situation, and were typed 
on cards as a permanent record of proce- 
dure. 

In this connection I should like to com- 
ment on a suggestion concerning the teach- 
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ing of cataloging made in the January 1, 
1937, issue of the Library Journal... The 
writer criticizes the “practice of cataloging,” 
not in its purpose but in its application. He 
questions whether teachers might not better 
concern themselves with what should be done 
rather than with actual performance and its 
shortcomings. I shall not here argue the 
point as it affects assigned problems or 
laboratory practice, but the collections of 
Druid Hills School and the nurses’ library 
were cataloged from the beginning, providing 
an opportunity to determine what would be 
of real value to the users. These were 
occasions when policies were formed by a 
careful preliminary study, and could be 
tested by use for the benefit of a later group 
of catalog makers. 

To summarize the values of real problems 
as a teaching method, I would emphasize 
the following points. A proving ground for 
student work is provided. The students 
work with books of the variety found in 
existing library collections. They may, as 
in the case of the two local libraries men- 
tioned, have an opportunity to consider 
policies. If not, they are stimulated by the 
fact that they are adding cards to a func- 
tioning catalog and can see the results of 
their work. With a departmental organiza- 
tion there is the additional advantage of 
actual working conditions, with its training 
in economical use of time, division of duties, 
and the spirit of codperation. 

There is one last value which is inclusive 
enough to take in all the others. This is 
the realization of the purpose of cataloging. 
A few inspired teachers can bring about such 
an understanding through class contacts. I 
am inclined to think that in any event the 
real situation is an aid. Being myself a 
dyed-in-the-wool cataloger, I am reluctant 
to let any student lack the belief in the work 
which comes from an awareness of a worthy 
goal. I would have him see, as the real prob- 
lem helps him to see, that the making of a 
catalog is a social service, and that his task 
as interpreter of books is a high calling 
demanding his best efforts. 


* * * 


1 Merritt, LeRoy Charles, ‘Teaching Cataloging.” 
Library Journal 62:3, January 1, 1937. 
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Agnes Camilla Hansen spoke next on 
“Pratt Library School’s Experiences in Cata- 
loging for Fee.” 


Miss HANSEN’s PAPER* 


The advantages derived from the experi- 
ment at Pratt last year of charging a fee 
for services rendered by the school have 
been twofold: The students who engaged in 
it acquired technical proficiency, administra- 
tive ability, and a professional attitude of 
mind not attainable to an equal degree in 
the artificial set-up of a classroom labora- 
tory, unhampered by financial considerations ; 
and it also effected a changed attitude of 
mind with respect to librarianship on the 
part of the client who paid the fee. 

The pioneers of librarianship, as you 
know, were so dedicated to the cause of 
scholarship and preservation of intellectual 
culture that they were, as a rule, little con- 
cerned with the economic aspects of their 
calling. The earliest librarians were bibli- 
ophiles, dependent on patrons; they were 
great book lovers who felt no shame in 
begging for money to build collections which, 
in the course of time, they knew would re- 
dound not to their honor, but to their kings 
and princes, and national institutions. 

The next generation of librarians were 
more public minded. They were absorbed 
in organizing methods of administration, in 
developing techniques and procedures for 
increasing the use as well as the size of 
their collections, and in trying to replace 
the prevailing concept of the librarian as a 
mere collector and curator of books, with a 
concept of librarianship as a profession, that 
is, a calling devoted to the services of society, 
as are the social sciences, in contrast to a 
scholarly avocation pursued solely for its 
own sake. As a consequence, when the pres- 
ent generation of librarians came on the 
scene, it found a tradition prevailing among 
practising librarians, that it is unprofes- 
sional to discuss the value of bibliothecal 
services in terms of money; that a theory of 
noblesse oblige exists which hypothesizes that 
institutions which engage the services of 
professional librarians recognize their value 
ultimately and reward them accordingly. 

The younger members of the present gen- 


* Abridged. 





eration are realistic, however. This does 
not mean that they are not also idealistic; 
only that they have learned to face facts, 
especially economic ones, at an earlier age 
than their predecessors, and those who are 
preparing for the field of librarianship by 
fulfilling its present academic and other re- 
quirements, generally discover as the first 
year of their professional education draws 
to a close, and they are confronted with 
problems of placement, that the calling they 
have elected to follow is not only inade- 
quately rewarded, but that it also, in many 
quarters, lacks prestige. 

It should be one of the most serious of 
the obligations confronting us at the present 
time, especially those of us engaged in edu- 
cation for librarianship, to recognize that 
causes do exist for early disillusionment 
among our young prospective librarians, and 
that the abolishment of such causes consti- 
tutes as important a problem for us as does a 
periodical revision of curricula to fit the 
changing needs of the times. 

Every year there is a certain turnover in 
library staffs, and librarians all over the 
country write to the different library schools 
to inquire what is available in the new and 
the old product, to fill their needs. “Have 
you,” they ask, “someone who, of course, has 
an A.B. degree, but preferably also a mas- 
ter’s?” and they add that it must be some- 
one who can read French and German (or 
it may be French and Spanish, or German 
and Italian) and, if possible, one who has 
a subject knowledge of the field in which 
the library in question may specialize (art, 
industry, chemistry, agriculture, education, 
etc.). And the salary? The salary offered 
usually, to be sure, a trifle apologetically, is 
anywhere between $1,000 and $1,300 a year. 

A new psychology must develop on the 
part of the public toward the profession of 
librarianship, one which will endow its 
services with a value commensurate with 
the investment required to qualify for it, so 
that those in its executive positions, espe- 
cially, need not be apologetic about it. It 
seems to me that individual librarians, espe- 
cially those who are the products of library 
schools, and library schools themselves, 
should assume more of this responsibility, 
and not just tacitly indorse the efforts of 
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the A. L. A. to wrest recognition for us in 
the fields of education, industry, government, 
and the arts. 

It was a great step forward a generation 
ago when librarians succeeded in introduc- 
ing the products of library schools into their 
libraries. In those days they took the re- 
sponsibility of instructing their boards and 
their communities in the advantages to be 
gained in having “trained” staffs; they en- 
couraged their untrained workers to go to 
library schools, and they succeeded in rais- 
ing the standards of their service both pro- 
fessionally and financially. Librarianship 
was beginning to gain recognition among 
sister professions and the lay world, when 
the great cataclysm known as the depression, 
struck the universe. ‘Those were years in 
which all libraries did a magnificent work 
with a minimum of resources, rendering a 
professional service of the highest type to 
their clienteles, which should never be for- 
gotten, and which in many instances has 
been widely acknowledged. 

Even the biblical limits for the duration 
of a cycle of disaster, such as the late eco- 
nomic depression, have been passed, and yet 
many libraries are still operating under the 
handicaps imposed upon them by the de- 
pression, are still practicing the same cur- 
tailments in everything but quality of service. 
They are afraid to ask for increased appro- 
priations, for reinstatement of professional 
staffs and of professional salaries. Certifica- 
tion, which implies a long step forward, has 
been put through successfully in many lo- 
calities, but in too many instances it is an 
empty legal form. Qualifications for vari- 
ous grades of services are demanded of appli- 
cants, but often no graded remuneration 
rewards their fulfilment. Librarians with 
high standards of professional pride seek to 
add only the best to their staffs and so turn 
trustingly to their schools to provide ma- 
terial as soon as vacancies occur in their 
institutions; and the schools, in their turn, 
eager to place their product so that experi- 
ence may quickly supplement training, send 
their best. But I believe the policy of our 
schools in putting professionally trained and 
educationally qualified librarians into posi- 
tions bringing unprofessional salaries has 
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had the unfortunate effect of implanting in 
the mind of the general public and profes- 
sional world, generally, a mistaken idea of 
the librarian’s educational, social, and pro- 
fessional function in modern society; the 
idea, namely, that ours is a kind of welfare 
work for which one pays, if one can, ac- 
cording to one’s means, but that we are 
eager to give our services even gratis when 
the recipients cannot pay for them. 

This conception of our profession is per- 
haps revealed to library schools more fre- 
quently than to librarians. It is expressed 
most often by schools, institutions, societies, 
and private individuals owning collections 
of books—acquired more or less haphazardly 
over a long period of years—who turn to the 
library schools at irregular intervals for 
temporary aid in organizing or reorganizing 
them, or for cataloging aid. At such times, 
the question of remuneration very seldom 
arises. On the contrary, it is commonly 
assumed that the school will welcome the 
opportunity to give students some practical 
experience. 

Here, then, we have the two horns of a 
professional dilemma: On the one hand, we 
are invited to give bountifully of our pro- 
fessional knowledge and techniques (gained 
and developed at considerable cost) with- 
out expectation of adequate return; on the 
other, the recipients of our services under- 
rate them because they can be gotten so 
often for the asking. 

You may think this is a long preamble 
to a discussion of the subject assigned me, 
but just as the basic principles which support 
the Constitution are evoked and foreshad- 
owed in its preamble, so have I endeavored 
to set forth in mine the convictions which 
inspired the Pratt experiment. 

I said in the beginning that the advan- 
tages derived from the Pratt experiment 
were two. First of all, the fact of rendering 
a paid service seemed to have a stimulating 
effect on the students, who evinced a lively 
interest in the character of the financial ar- 
rangement which had been made. This was 
a simple one, but concrete and definite 
enough to engender in the students a sense 
of their responsibility in fulfiling a financial 
as well as professional obligation. 
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The private school which engaged our 
services was to send one hundred books a 
week to Pratt to be classified and cataloged. 
The client was to provide the card stock 
and take care of the weekly transportation 
of books to and from our school. The work 
was to be carried on during the winter and 
spring terms, and the fee was to be $80 
(our charge was purely nominal, $.10 for 
each title of non-fiction, $.05 for each title 
of fiction, and $.01 for each shelf card). 
The library school rented six extra type- 
writers and duplicated some of the aids 
which would be in most demand. The class 
was organized into a department, in which 
each student in turn officiated for a period 
as chief of staff and first assistant, as well as 
cataloger and also, for the minimum of time, 
as clerical assistant. 

From the beginning, a professional atti- 
tude was adopted by the students, who dis- 
patched their work not as students pains- 
takingly performing assigned tasks but as 
trained technicians bringing all their abili- 
ties to bear on fulfiling the terms of a con- 
tract. The problems which arose were dis- 
cussed from the realistic point of view of 
the collection in hand and the economic 
resources of the institution engaging our 
services which might be available in the 
future. For example, to what degree would 
present duplication, or lack of duplication, 
of titles affect analysis in certain classes? 
To what extent would the time limit set for 
our services determine the character of 
cataloging forms and procedures? "What 
were the dominant features of the curricu- 
lum which must be reflected in subject head- 
ings, and what authorities should be con- 
sulted for course terminologies? These 
were only a few of the matters which had 
to be considered. The difficulties of sched- 
ule planning, distributing and revising the 
work of a large catalog department, check- 
ing the quality and productivity of its re- 
spective members—these were some of the 
duties discharged by each student during his 
term of office as administrator or assistant 
administrator. 

The instructor (myself) acted in the ca- 
pacity of librarian, always available as con- 
sultant, but hearing and weighing depart- 
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mental judgment before giving advice. You 
may argue that the same professional atti- 
tude could have been equally developed had 
there been no fee to stimulate the illusion 
of a real set-up, and it is possible, but there 
was decided evidence in this case that the 
economic factors which had a bearing on 
the case, and which were taken into consid- 
eration in making decisions, contributed to 
the development of administrative judgment 
among the students. They will always at- 
tach an intrinsic value to the cataloging 
function, and if, or when, they become execu- 
tives they will expect to pay for it. 

The second advantage born of the experi- 
ment was the effect on our client. Once an 
institution has been made aware of the 
functions its library may fill and the extent 
to which it may develop into an asset, the 
more willing is that institution to make a 
further investment, and the laboratory fee 
for a survey, or some special service such 
as cataloging, is regarded in this light. 

The conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ment, I believe, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) The students who engage in a 
laboratory service of this nature learn how 
to appraise their work from two points of 
view—as catalogers and as administrators of 
catalog departments. With this experience, 
their evaluation in the future of the services 
they give, or eventually themselves engage, 
will be less traditional, more realistic; and 
(2) the client who calls on a library school 
for a special service, if required to pay for 
the knowledge and technical proficiency its 
performance entails, is inclined to value it in 
direct proportion to what it has cost, thus 
demonstrating that economic recognition of 
our professional achievement is not incom- 
patible with professional prestige, in fact, 
may be conducive to it. 


* * * 


Irene Doyle, the concluding speaker, took 
as her topic, “Dangers for the Student.” 


Miss Doy.e’s PAPER* 


Questions of library training are of three 
types—those dealing with curriculum, with 


* Abridged. 
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teaching, and with administration. Ques- 
tions of the curriculum have been ably 
treated by Mr. Reece in his recent work, 
The Curriculum in Library Schools.» Prob- 
lems of the second type, teaching, are at 
present being widely discussed. For exam- 
ple, there is the recent appearance of the 
first of a series of articles on newer methods 
of teaching library science, sponsored by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship.” 

Projects and problems as teaching devices 
are not new to the cataloging instructor. 
Many of them have been undertaken. 
Some apparently successful ones have been 
reported in the library periodicals. Others 
should have been reported, for it is by ex- 
changing experiences—the bad as well as 
the good—that we can build up a back- 
ground for the study of the question, 
“Should we use projects and problems in 
the teaching of cataloging?” One of the 
most vital considerations must be the stu- 
dent. Is he receiving the maximum gain 
from this instructional method? Are the 
dangers for the students so great that they 
offset any advantages? 

As a part of the regular first-year course 
in cataloging in our library school two small 
problems, in the nature of projects, are 
included—cataloging some books for our 
Y-collection and making individual small 
catalogs for imaginary school libraries. 
Five years ago our Y-collection was started. 
It is made up of books for boys and girls, 
for the use of teachers in training and li- 
brarians in training. The cataloging class 
of that first year compiled a manual for 
the preparation of the collection, and cata- 
loged and classified some of the books. 
Each year about two or three hundred 
books are prepared by the students. The 
class is divided into catalogers, revisers, 
and typists, and rotated so that each stu- 
dent has some experience in each kind of 
work. All processes are carried through 
to completion, including the making of all 
necessary references and name and subject 
authority cards, filing cards, shifting cards 
when necessary, changing guides and tray 


1 Reece, E. J. The Curriculum in Library Schools. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. 

2Mann, Margaret. “The Teaching of Cataloging 
and Classification.” A. L. A. Bulletin 31:285-90, 322, 
May, 1937 
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labels, correcting mistakes which are found 
in the catalog, etc. The time spent on all 
of this averages about two weeks. 

The second problem, the making of an 
individual catalog, by each student, of books 
for an imaginary small school library, is 
carried through because many of our stu- 
dents go into teacher-librarian positions in 
very small schools in which a catalog has 
never been established. The cataloging 
course as given in our library school is a 
full one, and to guarantee that the students 
can adapt the fuller form for very small 
school libraries, each one is required to 
make a complete catalog for about twenty- 
five books, selected by the instructor to rep- 
resent a variety of cataloging and classifi- 
cation problems. Most of them are works 
which appear on standard lists for high 
school libraries. Each student determines 
the minuteness of classification to be used, 
and the fulness of cataloging and subject 
headings, and discusses his decisions with 
the instructor. He also plans a very simple 
manual, which he follows in the preparation 
of the books. For this problem, Library of 
Congress cards are not secured; since, in 
so many small school libraries, their cost 
prohibits their use. This problem, also, is 
completed in about two weeks. 

Though the number of hours spent on 
these two problems is not more than one- 
ninth of the periods given to the cataloging 
course, definite benefits are derived from 
them. A_ student often leaves library 
school and enters a new position with a 
suitcase full of notes and a box housing 
a “practice catalog,” thinking that all is 
wrong if the methods encountered do not 
agree with the information which he has 
in his luggage, if not in his head. Our 
Y-catalog problem is planned to overcome 
this, for the practices as followed in the 
Y-catalog vary in many respects from what 
the students gather in class to be the “best” 
practice. They must adapt their rules to 
fit this new situation. They must make 
cards, consistent with the cards already 
made, which can be filed with others and 
be uniform with the whole. In the making 
of a complete catalog for a group of books 
for a small school library, the student 
exercises judgment in omitting detail when 
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it seems necessary and has the experience 
of carrying through to completion a piece 
of work similar to what he may be required 
to do in his first library position. This 
approaches a “real life” situation in which 
the young librarian must carry on all proc- 
esses himself, often including typing cards. 

The organization of the class for the 
Y-problem is similar to that of a large 
catalog department, so each student has the 
experience of working codperatively with a 
number of people, all of whom are con- 
tributing to one catalog. Administrative 
problems discussed in class become real ones ; 
the distinction between professional and 
clerical duties is clearer than during class 
discussion; and adaptation to established 
practices becomes of immediate concern. 
The two problems aid in developing cata- 
logers who are able to make adjustments, 
and who are conversant with the broader 
aspects of the work, rather than technicians 
who know one way of cataloging and for 
whom no other way exists. 

Since these problems which we had under- 
taken were apparently successful, we be- 
gan to consider developing them on a larger 
scale, by cataloging some library for a 
school or for some organization. We in- 
vestigated several school libraries which 
were uncataloged and selected one to be 
used as a problem for our group. Our 
final choice was determined by the type and 
condition of the collection, the codperative 
attitude of the superintendent, and the opin- 
ion of the state school library supervisor. 

Administratively, this problem seemed like 
a good one. Codperation with schools was 
desirable, and the publicity attendant on the 
satisfactory completion of such a project 
would be an asset for the library school. 
For the students, it would be helpful; the 
satisfaction of knowing that their work was 
actually to be used by others would add 
interest to their endeavors. 

There were weaknesses, of course. The 
collection could not be called a “typical high 
school collection,” though it was typical of 
one kind of small school collection (the 
kind that is augmented each year during 
spring house cleaning season); the school 
could not afford Library of Congress cards; 
the librarian was a girl who had just fin- 


ished high school the preceding year. There 
were some good books, however, and some 
good new books as well; the superintendent 
was anxious to get a trained librarian and 
would do so just as soon as money was 
available. 

So the books were brought to the library 
school, the non-fiction only, and after reno- 
vation by the class in records and methods, 
these books were sent to the cataloging 
laboratory. 

The class in second quarter cataloging 
was divided into two sections, for only 
those interested chiefly in school libraries 
were to work on this problem. This group 
decided upon the fulness of cataloging and 
classification to be followed, planned the 
routine and such administrative details as 
the division of the group into catalogers, 
revisers, typists, and clerks in such a way 
that each student would spend some time 
on each kind of work. Six weeks in all 
were spent on this problem. Eventually 
it was completed, the last guide card in- 
serted, the last tray labeled, the last of the 
five hundred books lettered. Cordial, ap- 
preciative, and complimentary letters were 
received from the county superintendent of 
schools and from the city superintendent of 
schools, who also sent an expression of his 
gratitude to the president of our institu- 
tion. The local newspaper featured it. 
We received good publicity for this project. 
We had obtained the good will of the co- 
operating school. We had succeeded—or 
had we? How about the students? What 
had they gained? Or lost? 

They had taken part in the many phases 
of the work of a well organized catalog 
department, and had acquired an under- 
standing of the distinction between profes- 
sional, semi-professional, and clerical duties, 
but they would have done the same had 
they cataloged the Y books for a much 
shorter period. They had bridged the gap 
between theory and actual library condi- 
tions, but they would have done the same 
working on the other problems for a shorter 
time. Had this project aided them in de- 
veloping into catalogers conversant with the 
broader aspects of the work, and had it 
increased their ability to make adjust- 
ments? Unfortunately not, though a de- 
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cided effort was made, on the part of the 
instructor, to do so through class discus- 
sions. They were making too many copy 
slips in one particular way, however, typing 
too many cards in that same way, to make 
it possible for them to think in terms of the 
broader phases of the work. They were, 
for the time being, too involved in drill in 
techniques. 

The instructor was able to give each 
student little individual attention, much less 
than if the work were organized on the 
daily assignment plan, for her teaching load 
was not decreased and the burden of re- 
vision was heavy for her and for the reviser. 
Many important cataloging problems were 
not included in this particular collection of 
books, and other important problems oc- 
curred so infrequently that many students 
did not have an opportunity to catalog 
books illustrating them. Of 39 cataloging 
problems covering various types of entries 
and card forms which the instructor thought 
of such importance that they should be in- 
cluded in any problem which would bridge 
the gap between theory and practice in cata- 
loging, only 20 occurred at least once; only 
7 occurred as many as 10 times; and only 
5 of the 39 occurred often enough so that, 
with even scattering, each student would 
have had examples of each of the 5 prob- 
lems. 

Due partially to the fact that Library 
of Congress cards were not used (although 
the same would be true to a slightly less 
extent if they were), there was too much 
non-educational activity included, so much 
so that it is doubtful if credit toward a B.S. 
in L.S. degree should have been given for 
the six weeks’ cataloging course which in- 
cluded this problem. A large number, about 
40 per cent of all cards made, were ana- 
lytics. How much educational activity was 
included in the typing of the reference note 
“In Bercovici’s Best Short Stories of the 
World, page 25-49” on 19 analytic cards, 
the only variation being in the number of 
pages? Of course there was educational 
activity in the selection of headings for 
analytic cards, but their typing was too 
much of a burden on all of the students. 
If an expert typist who knew cataloging 
forms could have been secured so that the 
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students would have been relieved of typ- 
ing, the problem would have had much 
more chance of succeeding. 

Student opinion is of value in determining 
the success of any teaching method. The fol- 
lowing statements present their points of 
view: 

“For my particular purpose, the project 
was deficient. Very little new material was 
learned. Questions have arisen in my ex- 
perience upon which we could have spent 
our time more profitably than on this proj- 
ect.” 

“We considered the collection a poor one. 
I would question the advisability of a group 
spending so much time working on a project 
that contained so many books one would not 
want in a library. Should not a library school 
provide ideal working conditions, including 
the best selection of books with which to 
work?” 

“T thought at the time, why should we 
catalog this library when we could have 
spent our time broadening our knowledge of 
cataloging instead of doing over and over 
the same type of books?” 

“The only time that I could find such 
projects really beneficial was when some pro- 
vision could be made to supplement the stu- 
dent’s work with that of a non-student 
cataloger who could fill in the work that 
would be of no definite value to the student.” 

“A quantity of the same type rather than 
a variety of practice was given and time 
consumed in repetition.” 

But whether the cataloging of a collection 
is used in teaching as an application of prin- 
ciples and rules already developed, or as a 
means of creating a need for them, there will 
be fewer dangers for the students: 

1. If the collection is known definitely 
to cover most of the important cataloging 
problems in sufficient numbers so that each 
student will catalog books of all types— 

2. If a typist is available for most of the 
necessary typing— 

3. If the instructor has sufficient revising 
assistance so that much of her time is free 
for individual work with students— 

4. If this problem covers such a small 
part of the course in point of time that em- 
phasis may still be on the broader aspects 
of the work rather than on the development 
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of a technique of cataloging in one way only— 
then the immediate aim will not be so apt 
to overshadow the larger concepts of the 
use and purpose of a catalog. 


* * * 


A brief business meeting followed the 
discussion of these papers. 

A motion was made, seconded, and passed 
to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the Richmond meeting. 

Frances H. Kelly, Library School, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
presented the treasurer’s report. A motion 
that it be accepted was voted. 

A letter from Margaret Bonnell, chair- 
man, Employment Committee, Special Li- 
braries Association, was read, requesting co- 
operation between their organization and the 


Professional Training Section, to consider 
the possibility of having courses in the spe- 
cial application of library techniques in a 
greater number of library schools. After 
discussion, a motion was made, seconded, and 
passed to refer the proposal to the new offi- 
cers of the section for advisement and to 
suggest that it be presented for discussion 
next year. 


New Orricers ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
1937-38: Chairman, Susan Grey Akers, 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; vice chairman, 
Alice M. Dunlap, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Lydia M. Good- 
ing, School of Library Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

Frances H. Ke tty, Secretary-Treasurer 


Public Documents (Committee 


r \ HE proceedings of this committee will 

be given here only in abstract form, 

as they will be published in full, as a 
separate monograph by the American Li- 
brary Association. "The committee’s first 
meeting was held Monday afternoon, June 
21, Jerome K. Wilcox, chairman, presiding. 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND GENERAL PROBLEMS 


A report on the status of H.R. 5471 was 
presented by the chairman in which he traced 
various factors which have led up to the in- 
troduction of the bill and briefly presented 
reasons for its non-passage at this time. 

Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference Li- 
brary, Chicago, presented the “Work and 
Publications of the Organizations Operating 
the Joint Reference Library.” 

Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, presented the “Document 
Problems of the Smaller Depository Li- 
braries,” especially in those cities of 40,000 
to 80,000 population. This paper very defi- 
nitely demonstrated that the smaller deposi- 
tory libraries were in need of a much more 
limited distribution of federal public docu- 
ments and pointed out many other problems 
which they now face. 


A joint paper by Thomas P. Fleming, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
Maxine Hegland, School of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, on “Regional State 
Document Exchange Depositories and Re- 
gional State Document Centers” followed. 
This paper pointed out the need for such 
centers and explained how they might be op- 
erated and set up. 

The final paper was presented by the chair- 
man on “Publications of New State Agencies 
and Sources of Information Concerning the 
New State Functions.” Mr. Wilcox group- 
ed the new state functions into four general 
types and presented briefly the chief sources 
of information concerning fifteen new state 
functions, most of which have grown up 
since 1933. The new state organizations pre- 
sented were the state officers of national 
emergency council, WPA and NYA; the 
state emergency relief administration; state 
planning boards; *state liquor control com- 
missions; *state employment services; *state 
committees on apprentice training; *state 
housing boards; *state milk control boards; 
*state old age assistance divisions; *state un- 
employment compensation commissions; 
*state racing commissions; state legislative 
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councils; and *state commissions on inter- 
state codperation. Lists of the publications 
of the organizations starred above will ap- 
pear in Public Documents, 1937. 

Some of the papers given at the joint meet- 
ings held with the Committee on Archives 
and Libraries on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 22 and 23, will probably be included in 
Public Documents, 1937. 

On Thursday noon, June 24, a luncheon 
meeting was held, at which time the proposed 
manual of state documents was informally 
discussed. As a result of this meeting, the 
Committee on Public Documents has an out- 
line for this manual with which it proposes 
to proceed during the coming year. 


MUNICIPAL AND ForREIGN DOCUMENTS 


The first paper at the Friday afternoon 
session, June 25, was presented by Josephine 
B. Hollingsworth, Municipal Reference De- 
partment, Los Angeles Public Library, on 
“Municipal Document Guides of the Pacific 
Coast States.” The title of this paper is in- 
dicative of its contents. 

Mrs. Ione E. Dority, Bureau of Govern- 
ment Library, University of Michigan, 
followed with a paper on “Municipal Docu- 
ments of Michigan Since 1930.” Appended 
to this paper in the full proceedings will be 
found a list of the important municipal 
documents of Michigan since 1930. 

James G. Hodgson, Colorado State Agri- 
cultural College Library, gave a paper on 
“Field Collecting of Public Documents for 
the University of Chicago,” a narrative ex- 
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position of his experiences for a year and a 
half in acquiring “fifteen tons of material” 
for the University of Chicago by personal 
visitation of libraries and governmental of- 
fices in every state and most of the provinces 
of Canada. 

James B. Childs, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., in “Publications of the 
British Oversea Dominions Excluding Can- 
ada,” outlined in brief form the catalogs, 
indexes, and lists of public documents for 
the Irish Free State, British India, New 
Zealand, Australia, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Angus §S. Fletcher, British Library of In- 
formation, New York City, briefly presented 
difficulties concerning “Popular Names of 
the Twentieth-Century British Government 
Reports.” Appended to Mr. Fletcher's 
paper in the complete proceedings will be 
found an alphabetical list of the names of the 
chairmen of all of the various special British 
reports to which citations are commonly 
made by referring to the name of the chair- 
man. There will appear a short list of popu- 
lar names as well. The appendix to Mr. 
Fletcher’s paper will be of inestimable 
value in identifying British government re- 
ports which are most commonly referred to 
by the name of the chairman of the commit- 
tee making the report. 

Annita M. Ker, Library of Congress, 
briefly presented her work and accomplish- 
ments in her guide to selected official publica- 
tions of the Mexican government. 

Jerome K. Wicox, Chairman 


Publicity Committee ‘Round Table 


ROUND table discussion of “Library 
Publicity for the Business Man” was 
held in the Main Auditorium of 

Cathedral High School, on June 22, with an 
attendance of about one hundred and fifty, 
a number of whom had participated in the 
Publicity Clinic, June 18 and 19, conducted 
by Frederic G. Melcher, a member of the 
committee. The chairman of the round 
table, Harry L. Gage, trustee of the Mont- 


clair (N.J.) Free Public Library, and vice 
president, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
was assisted by Margery Quigley, Montclair 
Free Public Library. 

To illustrate materials and methods for 
presenting the library to the business man, 
Mr. Gage had procured specimens of pub- 
licity from representative libraries, large and 
small. These had been mounted on eighteen 
panels, which were displayed for detailed 
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inspection, and served as the basis of discus- 
sion. The panels will be available for loan 
this fall from the Publicity Division at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Among the major contributions of advice 
and experience to this symposium were: 

John Adams Lowe, Rochester (N.Y.) 
Public Library: “Let the people speak for the 
library.” Aided by the shrewd publicity 
counsel of Frank E. Gannett, publisher of a 
chain of influential newspapers, Rochester 
came out of the reduced-budget depression 
era with a new building and more ample 
funds than ever before. 

Marie B. Pfeiffer, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, and Joseph T. Wheeler: 
“Windows and interior displays should be 
budgeted and handled by trained people.” 
Three persons made changes of thirteen 
window and twenty interior displays every 
three weeks. Display technique for smaller 
libraries was discussed. 

The display of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library’s beautifully printed book lists 
prompted full discussion of uses and produc- 
tion technique for book lists. The advantage 
of “syndicated” lists was emphasized. There 
was general agreement that library supply 
houses might go further to meet this need. 
The library’s responsibility to raise typo- 
graphic standards to the high level of the 
Enoch Pratt specimens was emphasized. 

Jeanne Griffin, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Pub- 
lic Library, commented on library publicity 
approaches through community organiza- 
tions. Display panels showed lists released 
through chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, service clubs, and women’s clubs. 

Mary Clark, Montclair (N.J.) Free Pub- 
lic Library, spoke of close codperation with 
newspaper editors. “Get to the ‘higher-ups’ 
occasionally,” she said, “instead of report- 
ers.” 

The discussion brought out the uses 
of a monthly publicity scrapbook; helps to 
keep trustees “sold” on activities of staff; 
value of arranging with the local newspaper 
to have a feature column of questions an- 


swered by the reference department, and the 
fact that human interest stories originating 
in the library are always welcomed by news- 
papers. 

Viola R. Maihl, Linden (N.J.) Free Pub- 
lic Library, gave an account of publicity 
technique “on a large city basis” in a town 
of some twenty thousand. 

Bertha D. E. Aldrich, Miami Beach 
(Fla.) Public Library, advised libraries to 
make full use of professional publicity or- 
ganizations on a volunteer basis (peculiarly 
possible in Miami). ‘They distribute large 
quantities of book marks, carrying library 
publicity and such information as hours of 
opening, furnished by a utility company in 
return for a one-inch advertisement on the 
bottom of each book mark—the library re- 
taining full “censorship” of copy. 

The earnest defense by several speakers of 
home-made posters and mimeograph “art” on 
lists refuted the chairman’s insistence that 
such publicity should be of professional 
caliber. 

The possibility of carrying out the A. L. A. 
proposal to undertake a cooperative publicity 
service, at an estimated cost of six dollars 
annually per subscriber, was raised. Miss 
Quigley replied that as only about half the 
requisite number of one thousand had pledged 
subscriptions, the Publicity Committee was 
investigating possible ways of underwriting 
the proposal until it could be self supporting. 
Discussion brought out the need for further 
assistance in publicity through editorial ef- 
forts of library publications. 

On behalf of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Miss Quigley emphasized the need 
for libraries to send headquarters specimens 
of all publicity items and printed matter, 
contracts for special service, etc. Classified 
and filed by the A. L. A., these become 
available to any member needing advice and 
experience on current problems. 

The chairman wishes to thank all speakers 
and contributors of material for their assist- 
ance with the round table. 

Harry L. Gace, Chairman 
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Religious Books Section 


FIRST SESSION 


, \ HE Religious Books Section held its 
first meeting at Union Theological 
Seminary, Monday afternoon, June 

21, the chairman, O. Gerald Lawson, Drew 

University Library, Madison, New Jersey, 

presiding. 

Frank G. Lankard, dean of Brothers Col- 
lege, Drew University, the first speaker, had 
as his subject, “What Is a Religious Book?” 


DEAN LANKARD’s PAPER* 


I have tackled some fairly hard tasks in 
my life, but I can assure you that this 
assignment is one of the most difficult I 
have ever accepted. This is so because it is 
a paper about a definition, and it is always 
more difficult to define than to describe. Is 
it possible to have a definition of religion? 
John Morley has said that, “if we want a 
platitude, there is nothing like a definition. 
Perhaps most definitions hang between plati- 
tude and paradox. There are said to be 
ten thousand definitions of religion.” 

Sometime ago, thinking that I might get 
some light from one of my friends who is a 
professor, I asked him what he thought a 
religious book was. He said, “Go to the 
200’s in the library and there you will find 
your answer.” But, what is the criterion 
for the 200’s in the library classification? 
That is really the question. 

We are forced to say, are we not, that a 
religious book is a particular kind of book? 
It means that the book deals with religion 
rather than with science or economics or 
sociology. If other subjects are discussed, 
they are considered in the light of religion. 
Thus it comes about that a religious book 
is one that concerns itself with religion in 
some of its aspects. But, what are these 
aspects? In the final analysis, our answer to 
the question, “What is a religious book?” 
will be determined by what religion is. 
What is the province of religion? What is 
the height and depth and length and breadth 
of religion? We must define its scope before 


* Abridged. 


we can be sure that a book which purports 
to be a religious book is one in reality. 
Religion is not easily caught and held within 
the narrow confines of a definition. 

It is difficult, in my opinion, to improve 
on the definition given by L. de Grand- 
maison: “Religion is the sum total of beliefs, 
sentiments, and practices, individual and 
social, which have for their object a power 
which man recognizes as supreme, on which 
he depends and with which he can enter 
(or has entered) into relations.” 

If religion is the life of man in his super- 
human relations, it means that religion has 
a history. History of religion or of religions 
and books on this subject have a place in 
our consideration. Although religions differ 
in time and place and character, there are 
many similarities, too. This is known as 
“comparative religion” and it has a place in 
our collection of religious books. 

Religion has in it a sense of values. It is 
ever trying to see through the eyes of God 
what really matters. Since religion is con- 
cerned with ultimate values and the goal of 
human striving, it is correct to speak of a 
philosophy of religion. Any book primarily 
concerned with this phase of experience has 
a right to be classified as a religious book. 

Religion involves the human mind in its 
several relations of thinking, feeling, and 
willing. This is known as the psychology 
of religion, and books dealing with a study 
of these phenomena are to be included in our 
classification. 

Religion, sooner or later, comes to possess 
a body of beliefs or tenets more or less 
definitive. There will develop a tendency 
to codify or systematize these tenets and 
theology is the result. Theology is a scien- 
tific attempt to interpret religious experience. 
Given a period of time and the systemizing 
impulse and we have both historical and 
systematic theology. Books emphasizing 
either one or both of these will be included 
in our list of religious books. 

Religion has a tendency to perpetuate it- 
self through the efforts of those who are 
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committed to it. They desire to have their 
beliefs, emotions, and acts of will become 
the experience of their children. It is the 
educational process which we have in mind 
and it will divide itself into history, organiza- 
tion, curriculum, method, and worship 
adapted, of course, to the particular level of 
childhood and youth. A book which em- 
phasizes any one or all of these phases of 
experience must be included in our classifica- 
tion. 

Evangelism is another method by which 
religion perpetuates itself. Books which 
emphasize its content or method rightfully 
have a place in our classification. 

Religion has its institutional forms. An 
institution is anything which has been estab- 
lished. Institutions have a history, a con- 
sistency, or a form of organization, a 
technique of performance, and a method of 
preservation. A book which is primarily 
concerned with any one or all of these 
aspects of experience must be included in 
our list of religious books. 

Men of religion attempt to conceive of 
God, disentangle the mystery of life, under- 
stand the mystery of future life, man’s rela- 
tion to God, and to give expression to these 
conceptions. In addition, they attempt to 
give expression to hope, fear, gratitude, 
despair, remorse, and all other experiences. 
They would portray virtue and vice. I have 
in mind man’s creative impulse and his 
attempt to depict his experiences in art, 
architecture, and music. A book that has 
as its purpose any one or all of these 
interests is a religious book. 

A book that deals primarily with the ex- 
perience of worship must not escape our 
attention. 

Any book that deals primarily with reli- 
gion as power or adjustment in men’s lives, 
making for more effective living is a 
religious book. 

Religion has in it a place for man in 
relation to his fellows. Any book that has 
as its primary object the understanding of 
the purposes of God in relation to the social 
order must be regarded as a religious book. 
This concept must be widened so as to 
include books of fiction. Many of the 
strongest novels which we possess have is- 


sued from the burning social passion of some 
religious soul. We must have courage 
enough to include them in our classification 
of religious books. 

Religion has in it a desire to share its 
goodness and joys with others. It would 
tell them of its “good news” and convert 
them to the faith. This is known as the 
missionary urge and any book which has 
this aspect of endeavor as its primary em- 
phasis should be classed as a religious book. 

Any book which has as its dominant note 
the portrayal of a life mastered and directed 
by religion is a religious book. 

Finally, religious literature itself has a 
place. In practically all religions there are 
stories of origin, regulations, codes, laws, 
poetry, prophecy, hymns, proverbs, parables, 
visions, epistles, homilies, biography, narra- 
tive, and historical material. These and 
books concerned with them have a right to 
be included. 

* * * 


Following a brief discussion of this paper, 
Harry Arthur Wann, supervising principal, 
Madison (N.J.) Public Schools, presented a 
paper on “Religious Books I Would Like to 
See in My Local Library.” Dr. Wann said in 
part: 


Dr. WANN’s PAPER 


“The public library is faced with two 
major problems: first, the problem of dis- 
covering what its reading publics desire and 
providing them with those books; and, 
second, discovering the best that is available 
in whatever field and, then, creating an in- 
terest in these books on the part of the 
readers. 

“If these assumptions are correct, then 
I would like to see religious books available 
in the library which will satisfy the needs 
of the various groups who use the library.” 

Coéperation with the professional religious 
worker in consulting with the priests, rabbis, 
and clergy of the community and supplying 
books suggested by them was recommended. 
The lay leaders in church societies and 
church schools should find the best in recent 
books as well as books which have been 
found most valuable throughout the years. 
There should be books for the younger 
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children and the adolescents and young 
adults. 

A questionnaire on religious books sent 
out to the librarians of the state of New 
Jersey brought the information that the 
demand was for books on the life of Christ, 
missions, and new books which tend to help 
solve personal problems of reconciling reli- 
gion in present-day society. 

The trend to popular interest in religious 
subjects may be surveyed in the periodical 
indexes. Books invariably follow the lead 
of periodical literature. 

“By way of summary,” Dr. Wann said, 
“may I suggest that the library should 
serve its many publics. It should supply 
the wants of groups organized to study mis- 
sions, religions, and related topics. It 
should provide a reservoir of inspirational 
books adapted to the interest and needs of 
juveniles and adolescents. It should provide 
sound thinking which will help thoughtful 
people to understand the troubled currents 
of thought and controversy in the world 
today, and last, and perhaps most important, 
the librarian should study its field in co- 
operation with leaders in religious institu- 
tions in his community and endeavor to meet 
these specific demands.” 


Miss HeErinc Presents List? 


Hollis W. Hering, Missionary Research 
Library, New York City, in presenting 
“Some Important Religious Books of the 
Year,” mentioned also the following books 
as deserving attention: 

The Bible, Designed To Be Read As 
Living Literature. N.Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1936. $3.75. 

Drury, S. S. Draw Near with Faith. 
N.Y., Harper, 1936. $1.25. 

Hartshorne, Charles. Beyond Human- 
ism; Essays in the New Philosophy of 
Nature. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1937. 
$2.50. 

Lowenthal, Marvin. Jews in Germay; 
a Story of Sixteen Centuries. N.Y., Long- 
mans, 1936. $3. 

Maynard, Theodore. Odyssey of Francis 

1 The full text of Miss Hering’s remarks in pre- 


senting the list was printed in the Library Journal, 
July, 1937, p. 536-38. 
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Xavier. N.Y., Longmans, 


$2.50. 
Sargent, Daniel. 


1936. 
Catherine Tekakwitha. 
N.Y., Longmans, 1936. $2.50. 


Visser’t Hooft, W. A. None Other 
Gods. N.Y., Harper, 1937. $1.50. 

Warburton, S. R. Eastward! The Story 
of Adoniram Judson. N.Y., Round Table 
Press, 1937. $2.50. 

Watson, C. R. What Is This Moslem 
World? N.Y., Friendship Press, 1937. $1. 

Weatherhead, L. D. It Happened in 
Palestine. N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1936. 
$2.50. 

Whale, J. S. The Christian Answer to 
the Problem of Evil. N.Y., Abingdon Press, 
1936. $2. 

Woodsmall, R. F. Moslem Women 
Enter a New World. N.Y., Round Table 
Press, 1936. $3. 

For the rest, the Committee on Selection 
presented the following list of books pub- 
lished between May 1, 1936, and June 1, 
1937. The starred titles represent first 
choice for the small library. The explana- 
tion of the symbols following each title is 
given in the classification key printed at the 
end of the list. 


SoME IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BooKs 


*Beaven, A. W. The Local Church. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1937. $1.25. 
(III. S$) 


Useful manual on the administrative side of the 
astor’s work. Reviewed in the Federal Council 
ulletin, June, 1937. 


*Bennett, J. C.  Christianity—and Our 
World. N.Y., Association Press, 1936. 50 
cents (Hazen books on religion, vol. 1.) 
(1.) 

In a simple. yet significant language, points out 
what Christianity means for personal life and social 
relationships in an age of secularism which organizes 
life apart from God. Reviewed in Federal Council 
Bulletin, February, 1937. 

Berdyaev, Nicholas. The Meaning of 
History. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $3. (I.) 


Argues that history can find its true meaning only 
in a cosmic setting, that it is an expression of divine 
activity which is timeful and which carries its ulti- 
mate meaning in a _ self-fulfilment. Reviewed in 
Christendom, spring, 1937. 


*Black, Archibald. Opening Roads. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. $1.75. (IV. Y) 


Sermons or talks especially for young people. Re- 
view note in the Christian Century, December 2 
1936, and the Journal of Religion, April, 1937- 
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Brown, W. A. Church and State in Con- 
temporary America. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. 
$2.75. (I1.) 


A reliable and extensive presentation of historical 
and factual material. Reviewed in the Christian 
Century, March 31, 1937. 


Brunner, Emil. The Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. N.Y., Scribner, 1937. $2.25. (I.) 


Vigorous presentation of the vital center of con- 
temporary Protestantism by one who has been termed 
a “militant radical individualist.” Reviewed in 
Herald-Tribune Books, May 16, 1937. 


Case, S. J. Highways of Christian Doc- 
trine. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1936. $2. 
(V.) 


The Lowell lectures for 1936; a concise, compre- 
hensive yet selective treatment of the turning points 
in Christian thought from the simple faith of Jeru- 
salem Christians to the present-day brilliance of 
Karl Barth. Reviewed in Christendom, winter, 1937. 


Cole, S. G. Character and Christian 
Education. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1936. $2. (III. S) 


Written to evaluate and to integrate two cultures 
in the United States: the secular idealism promot- 
ing character education; and the idealism of Prot- 
estant church teaching and liturgy. Reviewed in 
the Christian Century, April 7, 1937. 


Dibelius, Martin. A Fresh Approach to 
the New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $2. (V.) 


‘The first of the series entitled “The International 

Library of Christian Knowledge,” which is to make 
available the “‘best material in the field of religious 
scholarship in a convenient and low priced form.” 
Reviewed in Christendom, winter, 1937. 


*Fairweather, William. Among the 
Mystics. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $2.25. 
(IV. P) 


“Within its limits, no book gives more of the 
meaning of Christian mysticism and the lives and 
work of the men who have been its most eminent ex- 
ponents.” Originally published in England. Review 
note in the Churchman, May 3, 1937, and the Living 
Age, April 12, 1937. 


Garvie, A. E. The Christian Faith. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1937. $2.25. (I. S) 


A simple outline of the systematic theology held 
Personally by a sincere and devout Christian who is 
also a great scholar of the present day; intended 
for the average layman. First published in Great 
Britain. Reviewed in the Christian Century, April 7, 
937. 


*Gilkey, J. G. Getting Help from Reli- 
gion. N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. $1.75. 
(IV. P) 


A contribution in straightening out intellectual 

tangles and helping people achieve a rational faith. 
eviewed in the Anglican Theological Review, Oc- 

tober, 1936; review note in the Presbyterian Tribune, 
ober 26, 1936. 
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Gilson, Etienne. The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $3.50. 
(V.) 

_ One of the ablest apologies of Christianity, bril- 
liant, provocative, clear-cut, and lucid. Reviewed in 
Christendom, spring, 1937. 

*Glover, C. A. The Easter Radiance. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1937. $1. 
(IV.) 


Easter through the centuries as shown in relevant 
Scripture, music and poetry, liturgical drama, and 
other related materials. Review note in the Church- 
man, March 15, 1937. 

Goldstein, Morris. Thus __ Religion 
Grows; the Story of Judaism. N.Y., Long- 
mans, 1936. $3. (I.) 


A reform rabbi’s account of the growth of the 
Jewish religion from its origin to the present time, 
with an analysis of the process of religious growth 
as reflected in the literature and_ demonstrated in 
the life of the people. Reviewed in the Review of 
Religion, March, 1937. 


Goodenough, E. R. Religious Tradition 
and Myth. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1937. $1.50. (I.) 


The essentials of religion gleaned from Judaism, 
Greek philosophy, religion, and mysticism, and their 
ultimate synthesis within Christianity. 


*Goodspeed, E. J. The Story of the 
Bible. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. $1.50. (V. Y) 


An admirable popular handbook of established 
views on the origin and meaning of the Bible books. 
Reviewed in Lutheran Church Quarterly, January, 
1937. 


*Harkness, Georgia. The Recovery of 
Ideals. N.Y., Scribner, 1937. $2. (I. Y) 


Written out of a profound sympathy for the on- 
coming generation, this is a candid, helpful, and 
hopeful challenge to effort, broad vision, and belief. 
Reviewed in the New York Times Book Review, 
May 9, 1937. 


*Hart, Hornell. Living Religion; a 
Manual for Putting Religion into Action in 
Personal Life and in Social Reconstruction. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1937. $1.50. (I.) 


A really useful manual offering a technique by 
which religion may become more vital in personal 
life and in social reconstruction. Reviewed in the 
Christian Advocate (N.Y.), April 29, 1937. 


Hauer, Wilhelm, Heim, Karl, and Adam, 
Karl. Germany’s New Religion; the Ger- 
man Faith Movement. N.Y., Abingdon 
Press, 1937. $1.50. (II.) 

An exposition of the struggle of the Teutonic 
genius against Christian evangelization, with the 
Protestant and Catholic reactions and criticisms 


presented, respectively, by Heim and Adam. Re- 
viewed in the Christian Century, June 2, 1937. 
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Hocking, W. E. Thoughts on Death and 
Life. N.Y., Harper, 1937. $2. (I. S) 


A vigorous attack on contemporary thought, writ- 
ten to arouse new interest in problems too funda- 
mental to be neglected at less than great cost in 
the integrity of our thinking and the worth of living. 
Reviewed in the New York Times Book Review, 
May 23, 1937. 


Hopwood, P. G. S. The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Primitive Church. N.Y., 
Scribner, 1937. $3. (I.) 


Endeavors to penetrate the secret of the “twilight 
years” prior to the rise of Pauline influence, and be- 
fore historical records emerged. Reviewed in the 
Christian Century, April 7, 1937. 


Horton, W. M. Contemporary English 
Theology. N.Y., Harper, 1936. $2. 
(V. S) 


Presents what has come to be recognized as the 
middle-of-the-road conservatism of both Anglican 
and non-conformist present-day theology. Reviewed in 
Christendom, spring, 1937. 


*Jones, R. M. Some Problems of Life. 


Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1936. $2. 
(IV. P) 


An inspiring presentation of the author’s profound 
belief in the spiritual potentialities in human nature, 
written with a gifted simplicity of style. Reviewed in 
the Christian Century, March 3, 1937. 


*Kagawa, Toyohiko. Brotherhood Eco- 
nomics. N.Y., Harper, 1936. $1.50. (I.) 


__A detailed presentation of the Japanese leader’s 
idea of a codperative Christian society for the fu- 
ture. Reviewed in the Journal of Religion, April, 
1937- 


*Keller, Adolf. Church and State on the 
European Continent. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark, 1937. $2.50. (II.) 


The ideologies of the soviet, fascist, and nazi gov- 
ernments form the foundation of a discussion of the 
church-state politics in these countries, and an ac- 
count of the structure and legal stature of the church 
in the other continental countries. Reviewed in the 
Christian Century, March 31, 1937. 


Latourette, K. S. Missions Tomorrow. 
N.Y., Harper, 1936. $2. (III.) 


A brief analytical and critical treatment, success- 
fully putting into a balanced picture the diverse 
factors entering into the making of the present-day 
Christian mission. Reviewed in Christendom, spring, 
1937: 


*Luccock, H. E. Christianity and the 
Individual in a World of Crowds. Nash- 
ville, Cokesbury Press, 1937. $1.50. 

A timely setting forth of the need of protecting the 
individual in a world in which “men have been or- 
ganized and cataloged.” Reviewed in the Christian 
Century, May 5, 1937. 

The Structure of 
New Haven, 


Macmurray, John. 
Religious Experience. 
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Yale University Press, 1936. $1.50. (I) 


A thorough-going recasting of traditional assump. 
tions, and a fusion of the eighteenth-century faith 
in reason with the immediacy of feeling of the nine. 
teenth century. Reviewed in Christendom, spring, 
1937. 


Mathews, Shailer. New Faith for Old, 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. $3. (I.) 


Concerned chiefly with the changes during the 
fifty years in the thought of the church and especially 
with the awakening of its conscience to its social 
significance and responsibility. Reviewed in Christen. 
dom, winter, 1937. 


Matthews, W. R., ed. The Christian 
Faith. N.Y., Harper, 1936. $3. (I. $) 


A series of questions in Christian theology dealt 
with by a group of distinguished scholars; conserva- 
tive, yet open-minded, and frankly recognizing the 
present difficulties in the way of religion. Reviewed 
in Christendom, spring, 1937. 


*Norton, H. V. In the Steps of St. Paul. 
N.Y., Dodd, Mead, 1936. $2.50. (I.) 


A vivid interpretation of the great missionary 
ministry of the Apostle. Reviewed in the Christian 
Century, January 6, 1937. 

Oesterley, W. O. E. The Gospel Par- 
ables in the Light of Their Jewish Back- 
ground. N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. $2.50, 
(V. S) 


A unique and valuable contribution to an intelligent 
understanding of what Jesus was actually teaching in 
his parables. Reviewed in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, January, 1937. 

Patton, C. §. The Use of the Bible in 
Preaching. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1936. 
$2. (V.S) 


_ Stresses the importance of utilizing the full find 
ings of biblical scholarship, with useful descrip 
tive illustrations. Reviewed in the Presbyterian 
Tribune, March 4, 1937. 

N.Y, 


Rall, H. F. A Faith for Today. 
Abingdon Press, 1936. $2. (I.) 

Indicates for “the common man,” in plain non 
technical terms, important aspects of the main things 
with which theologians deal. Reviewed in Religion 
in Life, winter, 1936. 

Robinson, H. W. M. The Old Testa- 
ment, Its Making and Meaning. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1937. $2. (V.) 


A good prelude to more detailed problems, but pre 
supposing a limited amount of general knowledge 
of the subject matter. Reviewed in the Presbyterian 
Tribune, April 29, 1937. 

*Rousseau, Achille. Church of Christ. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1936. $2. (V.) (Reli- 
gion and Culture series) 


Simple and direct, brief yet comprehensive; writ- 
ten especially for those of the Catholic faith. 


Scott, William. A History of the Early 
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Christian Church. Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1936. $2.50. (V.) 

Opening with a clear, brief sketch of the Jewish 
background, this narrative begins with the ministry 
of Jesus and ends with the calling of_the Council 
of Nicaea. Reviewed in the Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly, January, 1937. 

Simms, P. M. The Bible in America. 
N.Y., Wilson-Erickson, 1936. $3.75. 
(V. P) 


Useful data as to the versions of the Bible brought 
to this country by the various my of colonists, 
and the versions made and published in this_coun- 
try. Review note in the Christian Century, Decem- 
ber 30, 1936, and the Watchman-Examiner, January 
28, 1937- 

Sockman, R. W. The Paradoxes of Jesus. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1936. $2. (IV.) 


Original and arresting, applying the paradoxes to 
yital and contemporary issues. Reviewed in the 
Christian Century, June 2, 1937. 

*Speer, R. E. The Meaning of Christ to 
Me. N.Y., Revell, 1936. $1.50. (IV. P) 


An intimate gerepnat testimony given at the end 
of a long stretch of service to humanity through the 
foreign missions work of the church. Reviewed in 
the Christian Century, March 3, 1937. 

Underhill, Evelyn. Worship. N.Y., Har- 
per, 1937. $3. (IV.) 


A scholarly survey of liturgies, ancient and mod- 
ern, and a marked contribution to the presentation 
of the theological basis of worship. Reviewed in the 
New York Times Book Review, May 23, 1937. 


Valentin, Hugo. Anti-semitism; Histori- 
cally and Critically Examined; tr. from the 
Swedish by A. G. Chater. N.Y., Viking 
Press, 1936. $3. (I.) 


_Essentially a book of correlated information, bril- 
liantly presented; bids fair to be the standard treat- 
ment of this subject. Reviewed in the New York 
Times Book Review, October 25, 1936. 


White, H. V. A Theology for Christian 
Missions. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1937. 
$2. (III. S) 


A review and critique of the method of missions 
and a challenging reorientation of the nature o 
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Christianity to the issues and problems today. Re- 
viewed in the Christian Century, June 2, 1937. 

Widgery, A. G. Living Religions and 
Modern Thought. N.Y., Round Table 
Press, 1936. $2.50. (V.) 


Factual, up-to-date, far from censorious, but frank- 
ly and constructively critical of the task of religion 
itself. Reviewed in the Presbyterian Tribune, De- 
cember 10, 1936. 


Classification Key 


I. Interpretations of the nature of religion 
and of its application to social problems. 

II. Discussions of the relation of the 
church to political theories and situations. 

III. Particular problems and functions of 
the church. 

IV. Devotional and inspirational books. 

V. Tools for study and reference. 

P. Of especial interest to public libraries. 

S. Of especial interest to seminary li- 
braries. 

Y. For the younger readers. 

Committee on Selection: Thomas P. Ayer, 
Public Library, Richmond, Virginia; Mar- 
guerite Barrett, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado; Louise E. Jones, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California; John F. Lyons, 
Virginia Library, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago; Theodore L. Trost, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Library, 
Rochester, New York; O. Gerald Lawson, 
Drew University Library, ex officio, Madi- 
son, New Jersey; Hollis W. Hering, Mis- 
sionary Research Library, New York City, 
chairman. 

John F. Lyons was appointed chairman of 
the committee for nomination of officers for 
the next two years and of the committee to 
draft resolutions for the section. He was 
asked to choose others to serve with him 
on these committees. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Religious Books 
Section was held Thursday morning, June 
24, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Theodore Louis Trost, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School Library, presented the first 
paper on “Some Significant Periodical 
Articles in the Field of Religion during 
1936-37.” 


Mr. Trost’s Paper* 


The world of religion is in a state of flux. 
Conditions in Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Mexico, and elsewhere show that the general 
world-wide trend has been anti-religious. 

Protestant communions throughout the 


* Abridged. 
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world will focus their attention upon two 
important conferences to be held in England 
and Scotland during the summer. The first 
of these will be the Universal Christian 
Council on Life and Work to be held at 
Oxford; the other, to be held at Edinburgh, 
is the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 

In our own land the need for unity on the 
part of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews is 
becoming increasingly apparent. 

While religion seems to be on the defensive 
in many parts of the world, it may still be 
considered to be enjoying, in the main, the 
benevolence or indifference of the masses 
both here and in Britain. 

Against such a background, we shall look 
at several significant religious articles which 
have appeared in periodicals during the past 
year—from May to May. This paper has 
been limited to a consideration of articles 
appearing in non-denominational American 
journals. 

The field of religious periodicals has been 
enriched by the appearance of two new pub- 
lications, one of which is the Review of 
Religion published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. The articles are uniformly well 
prepared and the book review section gives 
evidence of genuine scholarship. The other 
religious periodical which has just made its 
debut is World Christianity, a Digest. Its 
articles are of a high caliber. No library 
can afford to miss taking this little giant. 

“The Church’s Message” is the title of 
an article written by Thomas S. Eliot in 
The Living Age, April, 1937, and reprinted 
from the Listener. “When church and state 
fall out completely, it is ill with the com- 
monwealth; and when church and state get 
on too well together, there is something 
wrong with the church.” 

The task of the Christian church is to 
say what is wrong rather than propose par- 
ticular schemes for its betterment. ‘What 
is right enters the realm of the expedient 
and is contingent upon place and time, the 
degree of culture, the temperament of the 
people. The church cannot be, in any po- 
litical sense, either conservative, liberal, or 
revolutionary. Conservatism is too often 
conservation of the wrong things; liberalism, 


a relaxation of discipline ; revolution, a denial 
of the permanent things.” 

The leading article of the April issue of 
Forum is entitled, “A Priest Warns the 
Church.” The author, a Catholic mis 
sionary, writes under the pen name of “Peter 
Whiffen.” He holds no brief for the idea 
that the anti-religious feeling throughout the 
world can be charged against Russian com- 
munism. If anti-clericalism is making any 
appreciable headway in America, it is no 
one’s fault but that of the clergy. The un- 
doing of the church has been the growth 
to wealth and power. Her clergy find 
themselves too often men of means and 
importance. The author declares “we 
priests as a class are discredited men, men 
who have lost the trust and confidence of 
the great masses of our people, simply be- 
cause we have proved ourselves insincere.” 

Pearl S. Buck gives evidence of having 
turned sour. Her article, “God Becomes a 
Convenience: Warning That the Church's 
Tyranny Can Be Dangerous,” Forum, Sep- 
tember, 1936, is incomplete without Dr. 
Shailer Mathew’s reply addressed to the 
editor of Forum, October, 1936, in which he 
charges that Pearl Buck’s statements are 
based upon rash assumptions. 

In “An Explorer’s Religion,” Atlantic 
Monthly, December, 1936, Sir Francis 
Younghusband gives a description of the 
religion he now holds and how he came to 
reach it. He believes that if religion is to 
be of any depth and service in life, it must 
be shaped by the individual, arising out of 
his particular needs and experience. 

Charles C. Josey writes under the caption, 
“The Contribution of Science to Modern 
Religion,” Journal of Religion, October, 
1936. The author believes that “spiritual 
leadership of our culture is impaired by the 
lack of appreciation of these groups for one 
another—science, religion, and humanism.” 

Another article of merit is “The Relation 
between Religion and Science in Theology” 
by A. Stewart Woodburne, Crozer Quar- 
terly, January, 1937. 

At the end of fifty years, modern theology 
has become philosophy of religion. This 
evolution is ably traced by Carl S. Patton 
in his article, “The American Theological 
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Scene Fifty Years in Retrospect,” Journal 
of Religion, October, 1936. 

Dr. T. S. Kepler presents a résumé 
of religious thought during the last ten years 
under the caption, “Decade of Theology,” 
Christian Century, December 30, 1936. 
Ethical mysticism is for him the ideal 
religion. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert writes under the 
caption, “The Younger Theologians,” Re- 
ligion in Life, autumn, 1936. Shortly after 
the turn of the century, American Christi- 
anity concerned itself with psychological and 
sociological emphases. Of late, the pendu- 
lum has swung toward the theological 
emphasis. 

No American divine is as well received by 
college and university audiences as is Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Professor John C. Bennett 
has placed us all under his debt for his 
article, “The Contribution of Reinhold 
Niebuhr,” Religion in Life, spring, 1937. 
Professor Bennett described the general 
characterization of Niebuhr’s method of 
thinking, his genuine and constructive con- 
tribution and, finally, the outstanding criti- 
cism which may justly be applied to his 
writings and influence. 

We are indebted to Henry P. VanDusen 
for a mine of information contained in his 
“A Half-Century of Liberal Theology,” 
Religion in Life, summer, 1936. 

One of the sanest apologetics for liberalism 
is by Oren H. Baker. It is entitled, “Is 
Liberalism Coming of Age?” Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School Bulletin, January, 
1937. 

Dr. Kemper Fullerton, writes under the 
title, “Some Problems of Liberal Protestant- 
ism in Historical Perspective,” Journal of 
Religion, July, 1936. He finds it disconcert- 
ing that the liberal churches are drifting 
away from the emphasis of Jesus back to 
tighth-century prophecy with its emphasis 
upon social morality and the social group. 

Sterling P. Lambrecht is the author of 
“A Critique of Religious Liberalism,” Re- 
view of Religion, May, 1937. Liberalism 
has failed to think through with clarity and 
eemnehncss the distinction between fact and 
value. 


The social gospel has been described as 


“the first expression of American religious 
life which was truly born in America itself.” 
Those who are interested in this movement 
will want to read “The Background for the 
Social Gospel in American Protestantism” 
by Maurice C. Latta, Church History, Sep- 
tember, 1936. 

A potent article on “Capitalism and the 
Church” comes from the pen of Jerome 
Davis, Harper’s, January, 1937. Dr. Davis 
believes that capitalism is incompatible with 
the teachings of Jesus. Will the church 
conform to the platform of capitalism or 
will the church build an economic order 
compatible with the spirit of the kingdom of 
God? 

Herman F. Reissig is author of an article 
entitled, “Let the Church Face the Issue!” 
Christian Century, June 17, 1937. “The 
supreme concern of the church is the re- 
construction of the economic order.” 

To stimulate interest in the codperative 
movement as an appropriate and effective 
channel of Christian idealism, the Christian 
Coéperative Fellowship was organized at 
Lake Geneva, last October. John Knox 
writes of the founding of this organization 
under the title, “Churches Launch Co-op 
Fellowship,” Christian Century, October 21, 
1936. 

“Churchmen and the Codperatives” is the 
subject of an article by Ellis Cowling, 
Christian Century, December 9, 1936. 

“The Contribution of the Church to a 
Philosophy of Economic Codéperation” by 
Mark A. Dawber, Crozer Quarterly, April, 
1937, is a timely presentation. He seeks an 
answer to the question: “What is to be the 
church’s contribution to the philosophy of 
economic codperation ?” 

A timely article is “The Revolt of Israel’s 
Prophets against Nationalism in Religion,” 
Religion in Life, summer, 1936, by Leroy 
Waterman. Religion must awaken to a 
sense of its responsibility of the prophetic 
message if our civilization is to be spared 
the fate that befell Israel. 

Another article of merit is “Church and 
State—a Relationship in Equity,” Religion in 
Life, spring, 1937, by Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 

Sir Walter Moberly has contributed an 
article entitled, “The Oxford Conference,” 
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Christendom, winter, 1937. Only a realistic 
study of the present world situation will 
give the necessary basis to the new Christian 
social ethic. 

In view of the two important conferences 
to be held this summer, the subject of church 
union carries more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. 

Two articles on the problem of church 
union, the former by H. Paul Douglass en- 
titled, “Church Union from the Ground Up,” 
the other “Church Union from the Top 
Down,” by Herbert L. Willett, are contained 
in the autumn, 1936, and winter, 1937, issues 
of Christendom. Dr. Douglass presents a 
clear and convincing statement of the wast- 
age which prevails in many sections of the 
church’s life as the result of the competitive 
denominational system. 

Dr. Willett believes the divisions of 
Christendom to be the chief cause of its 
inefficiency. 

Two articles dealing with the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order are contained in 
the Christian Century, the one by Robert A. 
Ashworth entitled, “Baggage for Edin- 
burgh,” February 10, 1937, and the other by 
George W. Richards, who writes on “More 
Baggage for Edinburgh,” April 21, 1937. 

Henry Smith Leiper writes on “Non- 
theological Barriers to Church Unity,” 
Christendom, spring, 1937. 

Churchmen of all shades and varieties are 
showing genuine concern over the great in- 
difference being manifested by a small yet 
altogether too large number of men and 
women once regarded as safe for the church. 
The Protestant picture of this condition is 
quite vivid in the minds of many of us, but 
what about the great communion of Roman 
Catholics? The Roman side of this problem 
appears in an article entitled, “Leakage out 
of Peter’s Barque” by “A Worried Pastor,” 
America, November 14, 1936. 

The Reverend Raymond J. O'Flaherty 
writes along a similar vein in his article, 
“More Leakage out of Peter’s Barque,” The 
Ecclesiastical Review, January, 1937. He 
finds that conditions in the west are worse 
than they are in the east. On the other 
hand, the Reverend Edgar Schmiedler gives 
a more encouraging picture under the cap- 
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tion, “Less Leakage out of Peter’s Barque,” 
The Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1937. 

“Youngsters Learn Blues from Oldster 
Pessimists,” 4 merica, April 17, 1937, is the 
title of an article by Daniel A. Lord. The 
author finds that while young people claim 
to enjoy humor, wit, and comedy, actually 
they revel in gloom, depression, and despair, 

“Further Thought on Form Criticism,” 
Religion in Life, autumn, 1936, by Frederick 
C. Grant, gives a very fair presentation of 
the latest movement in New ‘Testament 
criticism. 

Albert Hyma, writing on “The Reforma- 
tion and Present Problems,” Religion in Life, 
autumn, 1936, refutes some common fallacies 
about Lutheranism and Calvinism. 

Students and lovers of history are in- 
debted to Roland H. Bainton for his 
scholarly article, “Changing Ideas and Ideals 
in the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of 
Modern History, December, 1936. Profes- 
sor Bainton has put us all under his debt 
for his illuminating treatment of the effects 
of the external and internal changes which 
then took place. 

Those who are interested in the problem 
of the relationship between Protestantism 
and the modern world and the question of 
the nature of the church will want to read 
in its entirety the article entitled, “The 
Nature of Protestantism” by Wilhelm 
Pauck, Church History, March, 1937. 

Exploding many a myth that has been 
clung to by folk that should have known bet- 
ter, Conrad Henry Moehlman asks, “How 
Dependable Is History?” Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School Bulletin, May, 1936. 

Three important biographical articies deal- 
ing with two translators of the English New 
Testment and English Bible, respectively, 
have appeared during the year. The first en- 
titled, “William Tyndale and the New 
Testament,” Crozer Quarterly, April, 1937, 
came from the pen of John W. Bailey. 
Marshall M. Knappen writes on “William 
Tindale—the First English Puritan,” Church 
History, September, 1936. 

Dr. James Moffatt is the author of a very 
helpful article entitled, “Coverdale,” Church 
History, June, 1936. 

A movement which appears to have spent 
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its force, at least in America, is the Oxford 
Group Movement. Among the more impor- 
tant articles dealing with the movement are, 
“Buchman, Surgeon of Souls” by B. W. 
Smith, Jr., American Magazine, November, 
1936, and “Hitler and Buchman” by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Christian Century, October 7, 
1936. 


INDEX TO RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


Ruth Sieben-Morgen, chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Periodicals, gave the 
report of the work of the committee during 
the year. Questionnaires were sent out to 
Protestant theological schools and to non- 
religious libraries, such as public and univer- 
sity libraries concerning the need for an index 
to religious periodicals. Because the Catholic 
Periodical Index and the Hasid Index were 
already in existence, this field did not need 
to be covered. Interest in a religious index 
was running high. A list was made up from 
the periodicals submitted by the librarians 
as those they desired to have indexed. The 
majority vote, however, was for adding to 
existing indexes. This information was pre- 
sented to Mr. H. W. Wilson, who felt that 
further investigation might be made into 
the possibility of a separate index, especially 
along the lines of pooling the interests of 
Catholic and Protestant indexing. 

Various problems connected with the pub- 
lishing of a separate religious index were 
discussed. 

Paul Byrne, president of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association, having submitted a list 
of Catholic periodicals, the committee made 
the following recommendations, which were 
accepted by the section: 

1. That librarians be asked to check the 
two lists which the committee obtained ; one, 
the Catholic list submitted by Mr. Byrne, 
and the other the result of the questionnaire 
sent mainly to Protestant and lay libraries 

2. That the work of the committee be car- 
tied further into the problem of codperation 
between Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
organizations 

Miss Sieben-Morgen was again elected as 


chairman of the committee to carry on the 
investigations. 

The report of the treasurer was read and 
accepted. 

The following report of the Resolutions 
Committee was accepted by the section: 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. That we tender our hearty thanks to 
the Union Theological Seminary for its gen- 
erous provision of a place of meeting for the 
Religious Books Section and to the staff of 
its library and also that of the Missionary 
Research Library for the tea so graciously 
served after the meeting of the section Mon- 
day, June 21 

2. That we thank Dean Frank P. Lank- 
ard, Dr. Harry Arthur Wann, and the 
Reverend Theodore Louis Trost for their 
valuable papers presented before the section 

3. That we express our appreciation of the 
painstaking work of Miss Hollis W. Hering 
in serving again as chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed to prepare a list of important 
books of the year 

4. That we express our gratitude to Mr. 
O. Gerald Lawson for his two years of effi- 
cient service as chairman of the section 

5. That these resolutions be included in 
the minutes of the section, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to send copies of them 
to the persons mentioned 

Joun F. Lyons, Chairman 
ELIZABETH Royer 


The chairman reported a very good re- 
sponse from state library associations about 
presenting the subject of religious books to 
their groups. 


Erect OFFICERS FOR I wo-YEAR PERIOD 


The following officers were elected for 
the next two-year period: Chairman, Ray- 
mond P. Morris, Yale Divinity School Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut; secretary- 
treasurer, Edna M. Hull, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EvizABETH Royer, Secretary 


3 * KE 








Salaries, Staff, and Service 


IBRARIANS’ Salaries in Relation to 

the Cost of Living” was the topic 

considered at the open meeting spon- 

sored by the Committee on Salaries, Staff, 

and Service, held on Tuesday, June 22, at 

New York. Paul North Rice, chairman of 
the committee, presided. 


Cost oF Livinc SuRVEY 

Bernice E. Hodges, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, New York, spoke on the cost of living 
survey made by the committee in February, 
1937. She said, in part: 

“About 15 per cent of the A. L. A. mem- 
bership was asked to furnish information 
on their salaries and living expenses. In 
selecting the names of those to whom ques- 
tionnaires were to be sent, the first six in- 
dividual members on each page of the 
A. L. A. Handbook for 1936 were chosen. 
This group was ‘padded’ to supply seeming 
gaps. For instance, no name appeared from 
Nevada so two were selected. About a 
third of those circularized replied. A num- 
ber wrote that it was impossible to supply 
the figures, but of the 1,639 approached, only 
two protested that the committe was asking 
for personal information which was not its 
business. 

“The statistics represent a cross-section of 
A. L. A. members only, who are for the 
most part professional librarians, as few of 
the subprofessional or clerical staff are 
A. L. A. members. Moreover, the A. L. A. 
members of most library staffs are those 
in the upper salary brackets. So if you are 
surprised at the high salaries paid librarians 
as represented by the figures, remember that 
if all librarians, even all professional li- 
brarians, were adequately represented, the 
salaries would probably be decidedly lower 
than these representing A. L. A. members 
only. 

“If you wish to be a librarian and be a 
success, a college education and at least one 
year of library school training are practically 
essential. If you are very fortunate and 
are unusually endowed (or are a man), your 
first year’s salary may be $1,600 or $1,700, 
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or even reach the dizzy heights of $1,800. 
But, on the other hand, it may be only four 
or five hundred dollars. You have, how- 
ever, a fifty-fifty chance of securing $1,200 
to $1,250. If you are a man, your fifty-fifty 
chance is for a position, eventually, paying 
$2,800 to $2,900, with the top possibility of 
a $7,000 to $7,500 salary or a bottom one 
of $1,000 to $1,050. If you are a female 
of the species, you have an even chance at 
$1,650 to $1,700, with a possibility of $4,500 
to $4,999 or $400 to $499. 

“In general, the larger cities seem to offer 
the best chances, though one salary of $700 
to $799 was reported for a city of over a 
million, and one salary of $4,500 to $4,999 
in a place of less than 10,000 population. 
There is always to be considered, too, the 
chances that living expenses in the larger 
places may be greater. So far, tabulations 
have not been completed to show what li- 
brarians pay for living. 

“If you are the head of your library, your 
fifty-fifty chance is for a salary of $1,850 
to $1,899, though both the top salary $7,000 
to $7,500, and bottom salary, $400 to $499, 
reported, are in this group. Assistant li- 
brarians do not cover so wide a salary range 
and are a much smaller group, only about 
5 per cent of the total, but the median is but 
$50 lower, $1,800 to $1,849. The remaining 
614 per cent, composed of general assistants, 
readers’ advisers, reference librarians, branch 
librarians, catalogers, children’s librarians, 
etc., have a good chance to secure $1,650 to 
$1,699. 

“As I have said, we believe, from the 
examination of results, that we have a pretty 
accurate picture for the country as a whole, 
with medians and averages higher than they 
would be if answers had not been limited to 
A. L. A. members. More detailed studies 
than it has been possible to complete at 
present will be brought out in the fall by 
the committee, probably in a mimeographed 
pamphlet. This will be somewhat similar 
to the N.E.A. Research Bulletin in type. 

“For no single state have there been com- 
plete enough returns to enable anything like 
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an accurate presentation of facts for that 
state. Our committee believes that a more 
complete study would be useful and helpful 
to the nation and to individual states. We 
believe that state associations are in a posi- 
tion to make such surveys and that, when 
made, they would find them useful. Our 
library staff at Rochester shows, roughly 
speaking, about three New York Library 
Association members for each A. L. A. mem- 
ber. If that is general, state associations 
are in a much better position to make a 
more complete study of this question. To 
such states as do undertake it, we should 
like to recommend a questionnaire similar to 
that sent out by the A. L. A. to permit the 
integration of separate studies and that 
copies of results of all such studies be sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters.” 


A ProspLeM oF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Leo R. Etzkorn, Public Library, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, president of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association, presented the next 
topic, “Is Not This the Problem of State 
Associations Also?” Mr. Etzkorn said: 

“Since the American Library Association 
has made a beginning in the matter of cost 
of living surveys, it would seem advisable 
for each state association to continue this 
important work by instituting surveys in 
each state. The A. L. A. survey reached a 
more prosperous group of librarians, since 
questionnaires were sent only to members of 
the Association, who include the more pros- 
perous, or at least the more forward-looking 
group in the profession. State surveys 
should include practically all of the librarians 
in the state, regardless of type of library or 
condition of employment, or whether they 
are members of the A. L. A., the state asso- 
ciation, or neither. 

“These state surveys, when made, would 
in turn be incorporated by the Committee on 
Salaries, Staff, and Service into a more de- 
tailed study for the entire country. It is 
Suggested that each state use an identical 
questionnaire so that the results may be more 
easily tabulated. 

“The junior member groups in the various 
states could well undertake the cost of living 
survey. Libraries having staff associations 


could enlist the aid of these groups in as- 
sembling information to be turned over later 
to the junior members. 

“The results of these surveys should be 
useful to the individual states in various 
ways. Proper publicity through the press 
should acquaint the public at large with the 
increasing cost of living and with the inade- 
quate salaries paid librarians. Comparisons 
with other professional groups could be 
made. The individual librarian could use 
the facts to great advantage with his own 
board of trustees and city officials. Publicity 
on salaries and cost of living would not be 
detrimental to those libraries which pay 
higher salaries, since it would indeed be a 
disloyal and unworthy board which would 
recommend the reduction of staff salaries to 
the general average for the state. Argu- 
ments for higher salaries must, of course, be 
accompanied by a determination on the part 
of library administrators to raise personnel 
standards wherever they are low. 

“Publicity on the surveys should be sent 
not only to the newspapers of the state, but 
also to every constructive organization in the 
state, such as women’s clubs, service clubs, 
and political organizations. Many of these 
groups are only too ready and willing to 
find new causes to sponsor, and libraries are 
too often accused of unwarranted modesty 
in presenting their case to the public. 

“A most careful study of the facts would, 
of course, have to be made, since it is well 
known that the cost of living varies even in 
certain sections of the same state and salaries 
would need to be correspondingly higher 
where the cost of living is higher. Perhaps, 
too, these surveys may shed some light on 
the perplexing question as to whether men 
and women should be paid the same for 
similar work. 

“Many other interesting facts, in addition 
to actual salaries paid, will be brought out 
in the surveys. It will be possible, for in- 
stance, to ascertain how much life insurance 
the average librarian carries; how much he 
spends on advancement and educational 
courses; and how much, if anything, he 
saves. 

“As a final word, it should be emphasized 
that when a librarian is called upon to give 
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information such as will be required in a 
cost of living survey, he should not hesitate, 
but answer every question as completely as 
possible, since each question has a very defi- 
nite bearing on the information needed to 
make an adequate study and an accurate 
report on salary conditions in the library 
profession.” 


STaFF ASSOCIATIONS 


“The Staff Association and the Assistance 
It Can Render” was the subject of the re- 
marks of Marion P. Watson, president of 
the Staff Association of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. She told of the various ways in 
which the United Staff Association of the 
three public library systems in New York 
City had made contacts with the city ad- 
ministration and groups, such as the parent- 
teacher associations, to stimulate their in- 
terest in libraries. Such groups, she said, 
responded to intelligent publicity on the needs 
for better service, adequate staff, and more 
books. As an illustration of how citizens’ 
committees working with the library admin- 
istration and staff association could be of 
considerable assistance, she mentioned their 
coéperation recently when the New York 
City librarians were working for pensions. 

Miss Watson felt that cost of living sur- 
veys made by state associations would be of 
help, but that a cost of living survey of the 
entire library profession, made by a founda- 
tion such as the Russell Sage Foundation, 
would be of far greater importance. She 
said such a survey would be of inestimable 
value if followed by a publicity campaign 
emphasizing the fact that the good library 
service to which the public is entitled is 
severely handicapped through book shortage 
and inadequate staff. 


WHAT THE ADMINISTRATOR CAN Do 


Charles H. Compton, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri, spoke on, ‘““What the Ad- 
ministrator Can Do.” He mentioned the 
salary statistics appearing annually in the 
Bulletin and stressed the point that the ad- 
ministrator must study these figures. The 
elaborate statistics published by the A. L. A. 
should not be given to the library board 
without interpretation, he said. The li- 
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brarian should prepare a few figures bringing 
out the salient points of particular interest to 
his library which, when given trustees, could 
be easily studied and digested by them. 
These few figures, accompanied by a con- 
cise explanation, could be made most effec- 
tive. Mr. Compton gave several illustra- 
tions of how he had used A. L. A. statistics in 
working with the St. Louis Public Library 
Board. It is the responsibility of the admin- 
istrator to impress trustees with the facts, 
with sufficient force and frequency so that 
they are conscious of conditions and will 
work to raise salaries and standards. He 
referred briefly to the 1929 cost of living 
survey of the Committee on Salaries (see 
A. L. A. Bulletin 23 :270-76, 1929), and made 
a few general comparisons. ‘ 

Several interesting points were brought 
out in the discussion which followed. Ernest 
J. Reece, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, asked 
whether the administrator would not be con- 
fronted by the dilemma of pressing trustees 
for two objectives at the same time—for 
example, pensions and salary increases—and 
inquired if the committee could suggest how 
to distribute the pressure for these two ob- 
jectives at the same time. 

Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky, chairman of the Annui- 
ties and Pensions Committee, said he felt 
that both pensions and salary increases might 
be approached gradually rather than all at 
once, as he hoped to do in Louisville. He 
suggested the possibility of a definitely 
planned program covering a period of years, 
in which provision be made immediately for 
increases for certain classes of salaries and 
for annuities for certain age groups, and that 
thereafter provision be made for others at 
specific intervals until all classes of salaries 
and all annuity age groups were included. 

Another point emphasized was that li- 
brarians might profit as teachers have 
profited by being more articulate about their 
needs. The qualifications demanded of, and 
salaries paid to, teachers and librarians were 
discussed by several. Eleanor Hitt, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento, pointed 
out that standards for librarians are not the 
same as those for teachers because people 
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with lower qualifications than those required 
of teachers are employed by libraries. Be- 
cause of this, Miss Hitt felt, the library 
profession is not justified in saying that it has 
the same standards but is not paid the same 
salaries. 

David R. Wahl, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., said that staff associa- 
tions, administrators, and boards of trustees 
should work in close harmony in promoting 
all projects for staff betterment. He 
emphasized the fact that the staff associa- 
tion should take a prominent part in such 
projects. 

The need of a salary schedule adopted by 
the Association which librarians could give 
their trustees was mentioned. Mr. Rice said 
that the committee is to prepare classification 


and pay plans as one of its major projects 
in 1937-38. He pointed out that salaries 
sufficient in one part of the country were 
totally inadequate in another and, therefore, 
the task of setting up pay plans to accom- 
pany the classification plans was extremely 
difficult. 

After summarizing the points brought out 
in the discussion, Mr. Rice expressed the 
hope that state library associations would 
appoint personnel committees to work with 
the A. L. A. Committee on Salaries, Staff, 
and Service, which would both complement 
and supplement its work on personnel mat- 
ters. 

Haze B. TIMMERMAN, Executive 
Assistant, Committee on Salaries, 
Staff, and Service 


School Libraries Section 


tendance at each of their seven meet- 

ings in New York: the Private School 
Librarians breakfast; general session; joint 
meeting with the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table (reported in the proceed- 
ings of the former section) ; School Library 
Supervisors breakfast; Teachers College and 
Normal School Librarians breakfast; busi- 
ness meeting; and the school librarians din- 
ner, 

To these were added visits to school 
libraries in New York, a tea given by the 
New York School Librarians Association, 
and a luncheon and visit to Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, as the 
guests of the school with Allan V. Heely, 


G css librarians had a record at- 


GENERAL 


“Reading Guidance” was the topic of the 
general session held in the Julia Richman 
High School auditorium. Michael A. Lucey, 
principal of the school, made the first talk: 

ScHoot Liprary VALUES* 


The first function of the school library 





* Abridged. 


headmaster, and Oscar H. McPherson, li- 
brarian, hosts. 

In the absence of Marie M. Hostetter, 
University of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana, who had so ably guided the work of 
the section during the year, Mary E. Foster, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, vice chair- 
man of the section, presided at the general 
session and business meeting and Althea M. 
Currin, Glenville High School Library, 
Cleveland, presided at the dinner. 

Helen §S. Carpenter, assistant to the 
superintendent of libraries, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, was chairman of 
local arrangements and conducted the in- 
formation center. Ella Suydam, Erasmus 
Hall High School Library, Brooklyn, planned 
the dinner. 


SESSION 


is to provide a laboratory for the classroom. 
It should provide books, pictures, magazine 
articles, pamphlets, and clippings, for en- 
riching the work of every subject in the 
curriculum. It should be in such close con- 
tact with the classroom that it can anticipate 
the needs of the classroom and have the 
material ready before the assignment is 
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made. Material should be brought to the 
attention of every teacher and pupil who is 
interested, through bulletin board exhibits, 
notices to teachers, classroom bulletins, and 
class visits. 

A second function of the school library 
is to teach the use of the library. This is 
done through formal library lessons. The 
general aim in these lessons is to give an 
acquaintance with library tools which will 
help students, not only in school but after 
school is over, whether it be in college, busi- 
ness, or home life. Its aim is to overcome the 
feeling that so many adults claim, of being 
timid before a library catalog and not know- 
ing how to find their way around a library. 
The public library is theirs for life, and if 
through library lessons we have helped to 
make students conscious that the tools for 
finding knowledge exist, and if we have given 
them any urge for finding knowledge for 
themselves, we feel that we have accomplished 
our purpose. 

Of equal importance with these formal 
lessons is the teaching which goes on daily, 
every minute of the day. This requires tact 
and patience. One failure, and the girl 
never returns if she is the sensitive type. As 
a girl said to the librarian when directed to 
apply to a library substitute, “She will 
tell me to look under 808 and I have looked 
there.” The question took ten minutes of 
the librarian’s time which might have been 
devoted to another purpose, but she hoped 
that the girl knew better how to find what 
she wanted. The student should be taught 
to use books and the card catalog. Tell her 
to use the catalog and she suspects the li- 
brarian of not wanting to be bothered. She 
must be led to the catalog and helped. 
Many want a direct answer. It would be 
easier and quicker to give this, but the li- 
brarian is a teacher preparing the girl for 
the next assignment. The value to the stu- 
dent is not the answer, but guidance to the 
answer. 

The librarian is seeking constantly to 
establish the habit of searching for informa- 
tion and of knowing joy in finding the an- 
swer. There is a constant effort to urge 
students not to be satisfied with too little 
knowledge. Thus, the librarian recommends 


two or three books, when an answer may be 
found in one, so that the pupil may compare 
the answers and judge for herself. 

When the school library fails to yield 
enough material, the way to the public li- 
brary is pointed out through public library 
lists and codperation with the nearest branch, 

Last, but not least, is the love of read- 
ing. The school library makes no attempt 
to provide the best seller, but rather a limited 
selection of the best fiction. We would feel 
that the school library was not fulfilling its 
aim if it provided enough fiction of the 
lighter type to satisfy the demands for rec- 
reational reading. 

Having looked at the library from the 
standpoint of the librarians and other teach- 
ers, it is interesting to look at it from the 
student’s viewpoint. To get at this angle, I 
prepared a questionnaire and had it an- 
swered by approximately 400 students—100 
from each class. We found that compara- 
tively few students visited the school library 
regularly for the purpose of general read- 
ing, while the regular attendance for ref- 
erence purposes ran from 60 per cent of the 
freshmen to 87 per cent of the seniors, 
English led all other subjects in the first 
two years, and social science in the last 
two. The reasons given for the popu- 
larity of the school library as a reference cen- 
ter is that it is convenient; that much work 
can be done during study periods; that there 
is a fine collection of reference books; and 
that the librarians are kind and _ helpful. 

The testimony of a senior who discovered 
his school library follows: 

“Strange as it may seem, in the beginning 
of my high school career I never frequented 
the school library. To me it was a place 
which must be eyed with awe but never 
entered. Whenever I had information to 
look up, directly after school I would march 
myself to the public library and sit there 
for hours gathering material. 

“All this was changed through the scolding 
of ateacher. The assignment for an English 
lesson was to look up lives of certain poets. 
The day I was to go to the public library it 
rained, so I was not able to go. The 
weather was given as my excuse the next 
day, and I thought that I was to be for- 
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given. However, my teacher thought dif- 
ferently. The theme of her speech to me 
was about the school library, and why could 
not I have gone there during my study 
periods. 

“The next time we had an assignment to 
look up, I summoned all my courage and en- 
tered the school library. To my amazement, 
it was the same as any normal library, and 
the teachers were even more careful in help- 
ing me to acquire the needed information. 
| also found the fiction books very interesting. 
There were many on the shelves which I 
had always wanted to read. Hence, I am 
to be found almost always in the library 
when I have study periods, for I have found 
it as cozy and comfortable as at home.” 

One of the most common criticisms was 
that there was not enough fiction, Gone 
with the Wind leading all others called for. 
Still the students are adjusting themselves, 
for we found that 95 per cent of them are 
enrolled in the public library. This has 
pleased us because we believe that we are 
helping them to realize the importance of the 
public library in their lives. 

One of the questions had to do with the 
effect of school work in English on reading. 
Here we found that 95 per cent of the stu- 
dents stated that the work in the English 
department had increased their liking for 
reading, while 45 per cent of them stated 
that the school library had helped increase 
their liking—all this, despite the fact that 
class assignments took so much time that 
there was little time for reading and that 
there was not enough current fiction on the 
shelves. The plea of a freshman in a re- 
medial reading class was for more fairy 
stories. 

The last item of the questionnaire asked 
the girls to suggest changes in the library 
which would make it ideal. In general, the 
students wanted a larger library, with easy 
comfortable lounging chairs, attractively dec- 
orated with plenty of pictures, plants, and 
soft rugs. The importance of cheerful, sym- 
pathetic, and helpful librarians was stressed. 

Books and more books were wanted, espe- 
cially modern fiction “such as a boy and girl 
falling in love and all the hardships they 
undertake.” Books must not be “educa- 


tional.” According to some, poetry should 
be included but it should be “good human 
poetry that touches the heart and not the 
head and then down to the feet in emptiness.” 

I shall give two answers in full, the first 
by a freshman: 

“If I could wave a magic wand over libra- 
ries, I believe it would bring as follows: 
Books, books, and more books on every in- 
teresting and known thing. The librarians 
would be pleasant and ready to supply any 
information within their knowledge. The 
library would be more than a place for 
people to come for information (speaking 
for school girls and boys) ; it would be a place 
they would enjoy and look forward to visit- 
ing. Have comfortable reading rooms which 
are cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Have gay, interesting posters to at- 
tract attention. All in all, a warm, wel- 
coming, friendly atmosphere, good books, 
friendly librarians, comfortable seating, and 
there, in my opinion, is an ideal library.” 

The last is by a sophomore who likes 
creature comforts: 

“First, my new library would be even 
quieter and more orderly. There would be 
comfortable chairs and more chairs and 
tables. I would have deeper window seats 
with cushions. It would be fun to have big- 
ger and sunnier windows. Another thing I 
would do is make a rule that after a certain 
bell there is to be no moving about at all. 
A rug on the floor would drown all unnec- 
essary noise. Apples would be handed out 
at the door. It sounds lazy, but it’s my idea 
of perfect reading enjoyment, to be curled up 
in a deep, soft, sunny window seat with a 
good book and a good apple.” 


* * * 
Donald D. Durrell, professor of Educa- 
tion, Boston University, talked next about: 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
AND DIFFICULTIES IN READING* 


Remedial reading has been overpopular- 
ized. There is a need to work on individual 
differences in reading rather than to have 
more and more remedial reading classes. 


* Abridged. 
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Fifteen per cent of school children are read- 
ing below their mental age, 4 per cent even 
two or more years below. Reading clinics 
report among these six boys to one girl. 
One in four of these children is bright. We 
will, probably, find more and more power 
in dull children as further work is done. 

Causes of reading difficulty are hard to de- 
tect. Less than one in twenty of those who 
come to the university clinic have physical 
difficulties. “Mirror reading” is nonsense. 
It is a term coined by pseudo-psychologists. 
Every normal child reverses words as “on” 
for “no” and “saw” for “was.” No educa- 
tional person has ever seen a child with 
“word blindness.” Psychologists like to lay 
blame on poor home conditions and emo- 
tional blocking. 

In analysis of reading difficulty, we try to 
eliminate all factors which do not help to- 
ward solving the problem. Physical exam- 
inations are made by the medical school. 
Group intelligence tests are invalid because 
they require reading, and the person with 
reading difficulties must rate low. The in- 
dividual Binet test is more reliable. Our 
education test breaks reading up into eighty- 
five parts—oral, silent, recall, study, spell- 
ing, writing, general reading habits, etc. 
From this diagnosis a remedial reading pro- 
gram is developed. The child is told his 
weaknesses and what is going to be done 
about them. 

There are more things we do not know 
than we do know. Reading difficulties occur 
in the best schools. Those reporting few 
difficulties probably overlook many they 
do not recognize. A test for hearing com- 
prehension compared with reading compre- 
hension shows reading difficulties. The child 
must be started at the right level of read- 
ing. He needs work with phonics, word 
enrichment, and phrase work. He needs 
practice in oral and silent reading and com- 
prehension of meaning. There is a need 
of flexibility in the ccrrective program. 
Counter-balance word analysis with quick 
perception—the look and say system. He 
needs associational skills which are compara- 
tive and cause further thinking. 

Can reading difficulties be corrected per- 
manently? Yes! There can be small group 
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work in large classes with assignments made 
on five different levels. Libraries are to 
increase in importance in the future. §o. 
cial studies are the most asocial of sub. 
jects when the method of teaching fails to 
use the library. Teachers should be fore. 
handed and make assignments for supple. 
mental readings three weeks ahead. Ap 
individual child can make three years’ gain in 
six months of remedial reading, and a group, 
two years in six months until the child's 
mental age is reached. 

In school classes we dip shallowly. From 
it we know no one author well. The fact 
that book clubs are needed to choose books 
for us shows the greatest failure in our 
education program. People read for two 
reasons: (1) social protection and (2) es 
cape from boredom. 
interest inventory. Encourage specialties 
and reading with one purpose, such as (1) 
reading all of an author, (2) following a 
special hobby, or (3) becoming an authority 
on one subject. Reading can be used for an 
emotional control. 


* * * 


Edna E. Gustafson, West Denver High 
School Library, Denver, Colorado, spoke on: 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE 
REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM OF 
A ScHOOL* 


In a day when social security commands 
the attention of everyone in the nation, 
it is vitally important that librarians con- 
tribute their share to the social well being 
of the masses. Social security is not only 
the right to a job and a living wage, but the 
right to enjoy that simplest and most uni- 
versal of all recreations—reading. If the 
future holds in store, for the hundreds of 
workers in the various industries of the na 
tion, a six-hour day and a five-day week, 
it is imperative that the masses be educated 
in that cardinal principle of education—a 
worthy use of leisure time. What more in- 
expensive and worthy use of leisure time caf 
be offered the average American than that of 
which we, the librarians, are the guardians, 


* Abridged. 
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the books and periodicals of the past and 
present? 

Two great reading problems, old yet ever 
new, confront all who are intimately con- 
cerned with what and how America reads. 
One is raising the standard of what is read; 
the other is increasing the ability to read 
with understanding and appreciation of the 
content. Today, in most of the large cities 
and in many of the smaller ones throughout 
the country, excellent work is being done in 
improving the reading ability of the retarded 
and disabled reader. In this significant move- 
ment the public and school librarians have a 
vital part. Upon them falls the important 
task of supplying an increasing number of 
people with reading materials suited to their 
capacities and interests. 

Specialists everywhere stress recreational 
reading for the disabled reader as a highly 
important factor. Properly introduced, at- 
tractive books of the right difficulty serve 
not only as stimulation for continued read- 
ing, and as a means of building right read- 
ing habits, but also as a motive to read at 
all. It is difficult to overemphasize the im- 
portance of individual recreational reading 
in a remedial program. 

The situation in Denver is no doubt typi- 
cal. The high school enrollment has in- 
creased considerably in recent years. A 
large portion of those pupils now in the 
classrooms are there not because of intel- 
lectual curiosity but because it is essential 
that they be kept in the classroom so that 
fathers, older brothers, and sisters may have 
the jobs, and that they be kept off the 
streets in order not to become potential loaf- 
ers, vagabonds, and criminals. Some of 
these pupils have normal intelligence, but 
lack the proper background of reading ex- 
perience. Others definitely did not master 
the techniques of reading in the lower grades. 
Study after study has shown that failure or 
retardation in reading ability has resulted 
in failures or poor grades in other sub- 
jects. Then there is the group whose in- 
telligence is below normal. These two large 
groups are included in the classification 
known as the retarded or disabled reader. 

It is with this last named group that much 
of the remedial work in Denver is being 
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done. By the time the slow learner reaches 
high school, great expense is required to edu- 
cate him. Many of his difficulties might have 
been overcome if the problem had been 
attacked more systematically in the lower 
grades. Therefore the process becomes a 
cumulative one which is only climaxed, not 
initiated, in the high school. 

What part can the library play in such 
a program? Under the present set-up in 
schools, the librarian cannot initiate projects 
in remedial reading in schools which have 
none, but she can investigate conditions in 
her school and offer help to the teacher 
working with low groups by providing books 
and materials on the proper level. 

By keeping reading records of individual 
pupils in these low groups, she will have at 
least a partial index of their reading in- 
terests. Such a record is helpful when plan- 
ning a reading program for these individuals. 
Lists of books compiled from these personal 
reading record cards will serve as buying 
guides and as aids for the bewildered teacher 
of remedial reading who is looking for suit- 
able materials with which to begin her work. 

I shall describe this work as it is being 
carried on in the elementary, junior, and 
senior high school levels, selecting typical 
situations in various schools which show how 
the library may be woven into the pattern 
of the remedial reading program. 


Elementary Schools 


There are 20 platoon schools in Denver; 
each equipped with a library in charge of a 
library-teacher. Pupils are assigned to the 
library regularly. From the fourth grade 
up, three out of every five periods are de- 
voted to free reading. The library-teachers 
begin early to try to cultivate good reading 
habits among the children. They have real- 
ized the value of a testing program in an- 
alyzing the child’s reading difficulties—for 
even in the low grades, such difficulties are 
evident. In many schools in which reading 
tests had not been given recently, the library- 
teacher has been instrumental in having them 
given. She keeps this accurate record before 
her in dealing with children who have diffi- 
culties. If a school-wide reading test is not 
possible, the library-teacher talks over indi- 
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vidual children with the reading teacher at 
frequent intervals. 

During the free reading periods, the 
library-teacher surrounds the child with 
plenty of material he can read. The em- 
phasis is placed on reading for enjoyment. 
Much individual work is done with these 
pupils in order to detect reading difficulties 
and to foster good reading habits. Special 
reading lists are made for those children who 
need extra encouragement. 

Of special interest is the work carried 
on this past year at the Barnum School, a 
school of about 600 pupils the majority of 
whom come from poor homes having little 
or no reading materials. The library-teacher 
became aware of general restlessness, quick 
turning of pages of books, etc., on the part 
of certain pupils in each class during their 
free reading periods. Upon closer exam- 
ination she discovered that these children 
could not read, or read very poorly. She 
began to analyze systematically the reading 
abilities of all pupils. She found that there 
were a few non-readers in every class, even 
as low as grade 1A. She classed those 
pupils together according to their reading 
difficulties such as: need of vocabulary drill, 
phonics drill, speeding up of slow reader, eye 
difficulty, etc. When she presented the prob- 
lem to the teachers, she found them particu- 
larly anxious to codperate. Nine classes 
grouped according to reading difficulties were 
formed, and with the codperation of parents 
and pupils they met twice a week before 
school (at 8:15) for twenty-minute periods 
to receive remedial aid. The children 
worked faithfully to overcome their handi- 
caps. As a reward for good work in these 
classes, the pupils received special privilege 
cards which entitled them to come to the 
library whenever they wished. 

The library-teacher undertook to drill her 
small group in vocabulary building. Flash 
cards were made of the difficult words in 
each new book to be read by the group. 
As each child mastered the words and the 
contents of the story, he would beg to repeat 
the process, flash cards and all, to show 
the teacher perfect mastery of the lesson. 
At the close of the school year, another 
group which had received remedial instruc- 
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tion entertained their whole class with a 
fine assembly program. 

In June, the remedial reading teachers 
and home room teachers were invited by the 
librarian to make a brief statement of any 
progress made by these children. In all but 
a few cases, they reported marked improve. 
ment in reading ability and in general con- 
duct and attitudes toward class work. Sey. 
eral teachers reported better grades in other 
subjects following such remedial instruction, 
This work will continue next year, having 
the enthusiastic support of the teachers, 
Reading tests have been given all pupils to 
insure more scientific beginnings in the fall, 

One library teacher has children who read 
below their grade level come to her before 
or after school, each one by himself. They 
talk about many things, the library-teacher 
using every device to find out whether the 
child has any background of reading in his 
home, his interests, and what he would like 
to read about. Then she makes him a short 
list of his own, from which he reads until 
he has finished all the books. She keeps in 
close touch with him, helps him over hard 
spots, and listens to him if he wants to talk 
about his books. If a remedial program is 
successful, the child receives his reward in 
being completely adjusted to a normal school 
program. The teacher has gained a more 
sympathetic understanding of the child's 
problem and is enthusiastic in determining 
to help him and others. 

If more of such instruction can be given in 
the lower grades, the problem of the re 
tarded reader will not be quite so general 
in the higher grades. 


Junior High Schools 


At least five of the junior high schools are 
doing experimental work in remedial read- 
ing. Several others are planning to initiate 
definite programs next year. The librarians 
have been conscious for some time of the 
needs of the disabled reader and have beet 
working with him individually and in classes. 
This past year a committee of them attacked 
the problem as a group. In most of the 
junior high schools of Denver, pupils art 
scheduled to the library for regular periods 
During their free reading periods, through 
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individual conferences, the librarian has been 
able to discover the reading needs of many 
pupils and to prescribe books for them. 
When classes come to the library to work on 
definite assignments, they find a variety of 
materials ready for them, for the teacher 
informs the librarian beforehand of the 
topic to be studied and the level of materials 
needed. Wherever possible, instruction in 
the use of certain library tools is given, so 
that pupils may be encouraged to do some 
independent research in the library. Work- 
ing with the librarian and the classroom 
teacher is the understanding principal who 
supports and promotes this integration. I 
shall not attempt to outline the remedial 
work done by each school, but have chosen 
rather to relate some of the work carried on 
in two junior high schools, Lake and Skinner. 

Lake is one of the larger junior high 
schools. Through her work with the slow 
learners, the librarian was instrumental in 
promoting a project in recreational reading 
with 36 pupils in a 7A English class. This 
project was worked out by the head of the 
Schools Department of the Denver Public 
Library, Adelaide S. Bennett, who wished 
to understand this problem and to learn what 
books were interesting to this type of pupil. 
It was decided to carry on this reading proj- 
ect one day a week for six weeks—this one 
day being the reading day. 

Miss Bennett began by giving the Stan- 
ford Reading Test to all of the pupils. She 
consulted school records for I.Q.’s, chrono- 
logical age, scholarship records, etc. From 
her talks with the public school field worker 
in the district, the principal, and boys’ and 
girls’ advisers she learned much about their 
home backgrounds and difficulties. Most of 
the pupils were underprivileged largely be- 
cause of economic conditions in the home. 
Almost one-third of the class were Mexi- 
cans, 

From books in the school and public libra- 
ties, a carefully selected library of fifty-eight 
books was assembled. The bases for selec- 
tion were good type, short sentences, easy 
vocabularies, story interest, and illustration, 
with as much adolescent appeal as possible. 
On her first visit the librarian talked about 
the books and read parts of them to arouse 
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their interest. The pupils were then invited 
to select one to take home for reading. By 
the second week, as had been expected, not 
all of the pupils had read their books, but 
the results were hopeful. No effort was 
made to secure book reports. Some of the 
pupils volunteered to tell about their books, 
but no effort was made to correct gram- 
mar or sentence structure. Several reported 
that their books were not interesting, due, 
perhaps, to the fact that the books were be- 
yond their reading ability. 

By personal conferences the librarian was 
able to help each child select an interesting 
book within his reading range. By the 
third week nearly everyone in the class had 
read something. Floyd, twelve years old and 
of fourth-grade reading level, who seemed 
to have a sense of humor, but who did not 
“care much about books” was given Skookum 
and Sandy. ‘The story proved so funny that 
Floyd volunteered to share it with the class. 
Floyd’s next book was Honk the Moose. 
Gradually, their shyness wore off and the 
pupils were eager to tell about the books 
they had read. They apparently read with 
enjoyment—all but two boys, one of whom 
had a very low I.Q. (61), and the other ap- 
parently not interested. 

The librarian concluded her project at the 
end of six weeks; but the school librarian 
carried on the work until the close of this 
school year. She reported that a real inter- 
est in reading is developing. Further inter- 
est is manifested by the fact that the public 
librarian was asked by the class to make 
a visit before the close of school. ‘The 
teacher has found the work so beneficial that 
she has asked to have it continued next year. 

In-checking the popularity of these books, 
Miss Bennett found that humorous stories 
were the most popular and animal stories 
second. This experiment has proved that 
most non-reading children can be interested 
in reading if placed in groups small enough 
to permit a great deal of individual work 
and if a suitable collection of books is pro- 
vided for them. 

Skinner Junior High School has a definite 
program for remedial reading. All students 
in English classes with I.Q.’s from 70 to 92 
were given the Sangren-Woody reading 
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tests. Those who received the lowest grades 
were retested with the Gates silent reading 
test which tests four reading skills. Only 
those who passed third, fourth, or fifth grade 
in these tests were scheduled for remedial 
reading work. The teacher-load did not per- 
mit formation of more classes of those pupils 
passing slightly higher in these tests. The 
pupils were told their difficulties and were 
urged to join this class where definite study 
was made to improve their reading ability. 

The students (more boys than girls) were 
scheduled for 25-minute class periods at 
noon. After a careful diagnosis of the 
pupils’ reading difficulties based on these 
tests, the teacher set about to correct these 
difficulties giving to each as much individual 
help as possible. The class began their work 
with the simplest of the Gates exercise books. 
Each child was given a folder in which to 
record the results of his progress. Each was 
to work ten pages in the exercise book and 
strive to attain 100 per cent in his work. 
During the individual conferences which fol- 
lowed each lesson, the teacher attempted to 
correct specific difficulties. Each child made 
a graph showing his improvement, the lines 
going up as he succeeded in making 100 per 
cent with fewer retrials of the same lesson. 
The children were delighted with their re- 
sults and with having found something they 
could master to such a degree of excellence. 
These students were also urged to bring in 
short articles from newspapers and maga- 
zines which they had read and enjoyed. 
Sometimes these were read aloud, the pupils 
being seated in small groups. One child was 
so thrilled with his increased skill in reading 
that he voluntarily made a scrapbook of clip- 
pings illustrated with his own art work and 
labeled it “Articles I Have Enjoyed Read- 
ing.” 

When the regular class work was finished, 
the pupils were allowed to read books from 
a classroom library containing books for 
recreational reading. These books had been 
carefully selected by the librarian after she 
had made a survey of their reading interests 
and ability. This library was changed every 
six weeks. The pupils were anxious to 
demonstrate their newly acquired ability to 
read. No formal book report was required. 
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Each child was permitted to include these 
books in the outside reading reports of his 
regular English class even though these 
books were not on the approved reading list 
for his class. 

The change in the attitude of these pupils 
was marked. They had gained in self-con- 
fidence. Teachers in other subjects reported 
that they were attempting to read more diff- 
cult material and were showing real im- 
provement in their work. Parents of these 
children were codperative in home work and 
were pleased with the results. 

The teacher retested the children after a 
given period with the same test, and in al- 
most every instance there was improvement, 
albeit slight in some instances. The teacher 
found that in the lower grades the degree 
of improvement was more marked than with 
the pupils in the upper grades. The case 
of James is worthy of mention. He is 
eighteen years old, has an I.Q. of 73, and 
is repeating his work in 9A. He did not 
want to join the class. As he expressed it, 
“Everyone knows that I’m too dumb to Jearn 
anything.” After he had had some experi- 
ence with the exercise book, the teacher at- 
tempted to find something for him to read. 
Here was an adult child with an average 
reading skill of 4.3! Finding that he liked 
Indian stories, the teacher asked him to try 
The Vanishing American. He could not 
read it all, but he was so stimulated that he 
began to study about Indians. When he 
came to the library for help, he found ma- 
terial that he could read and understand. 
James made reports and was gratified be- 
yond words to receive praise for a hogan he 
had made at home. A retest showed that 
he had advanced a whole grade in some of 
the tests. When the period of special train- 
ing was over, he refused to leave the class, 
begging for more assignments so that he 
might stay. 

If this program is repeated each semester 
and extended to those pupils retarded but 
one year in reading ability, it will not be 
long before the number of pupils seriously 
retarded will be reduced to a minimum. 

The committee of junior high school li- 
brarians have compiled a list of books for 
pupils of limited reading ability, useful for 
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recreational reading. This list is composed 
of titles actually tried out with retarded 
readers. 


The Senior High School 


A committee of teachers has been working 
for two years on the problem of the slow 
learner in the junior and senior high school. 
This year, they published a monograph 
which sets forth the difficulties and problems 
of the slow learner and which includes out- 
lines of study units in simplified form. 

A committee of librarians to study the 
reading problem of the slow learner in the 
senior high school was organized this year. 
In three schools, North, West and Manual, 
a survey of the number of slow-learning 
classes in each school was made. It was 
decided to limit experimentation to one 
English class in each school. In order to 
compile lists of books actually read and en- 
joyed by these pupils, records of the pupil’s 
reading were kept on cards. He merely 
checked whether he liked or disliked a book 
or found it too hard or too easy. In Denver 
there are definite classroom libraries which 
supplement the materials in the central 
school library. The libraries in English con- 
tain books for three units classed in the fol- 
lowing manner: (1) fiction; (2) poetry, es- 
says, and short stories; (3) drama and 
biography. 

The first reports from reading cards indi- 
cated that many of the books in the so-called 
modified English libraries were too hard or 
uninteresting to the slow learner. Interest 
questionnaires were given to some classes 
to determine the type of books needed. Ad- 
ditional titles were added to existing libraries 
collected from the school library, the public 
library, and even easy books from the ten 
cent stores. All of the reading cards from 
the three high schools have been assembled; 
the grades, I.Q.’s, and chronological ages 
have been added. It is hoped that a list of 
titles which these pupils enjoyed may be 
compiled which will prove useful in con- 
tinuing this work next year. 

One of the teachers in Manual Training 
High School reports that interesting work is 
being done in her class of slow learners. 
Manual High School has a total enrollment 


of 1,153 pupils, about 12 per cent of whom 
are Negroes. Many students come from 
poor homes where the lack of reading ma- 
terials is all too evident. In trying to stimu- 
late reading, the teacher noticed a lack of 
real reading interests. Because of the num- 
ber of colored pupils in the class, the teacher 
selected the life of Booker T. Washington 
for class study. A real interest, almost un- 
looked for, was manifested in books of biog- 
raphy. Readable biographies simply written 
were made available in the classroom. 
Pupils collected clippings on famous people 
and pasted them in scrapbooks. When the 
teacher read selections from the book, My 
Great, Wide, Beautiful World, relating to 
the world travels and experiences of an un- 
educated Negro woman, she had numerous 
requests for permission from the pupils to 
borrow it for home reading. 

After biography, the class studied manners 
and etiquette, making every effort to bring 
in materials which they might share with the 
class. Increased skill in reading resulted 
from work with the Gates reading book- 
lets. The teacher reported that interest in 
reading broadened because books and ma- 
terials were selected that the pupils could 
read. The change in the attitude of these 
pupils toward their work was marked. 
Even after they leave her class, the teacher 
finds them returning to her with their prob- 
lems or to consult the files of material 
which the classes have collected. 

Never before have teachers been leaning 
on librarians so heavily as they are in this 
problem. We must not fail them. More- 
over, we must see it not as a burden, but 
as an opportunity to become identified more 
closely than ever with the school program. 
In the past, librarians said, with a shrug, 
“Oh well, Sam can’t read, so he might just 
as well spend his time looking at the pic- 
tures in Popular Mechanics.” We know, 
now, that in all probability Sam can be 
taught to read something, and that we must 
help in the process. First, we must know 
exactly what he can read; next, we must find 
out exactly what is being done about it else- 
where in the school. Lastly, we must find 
something, somewhere, that Sam can and 
will read. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL LIBRARIANS BREAKFAST 


The topic for discussion was “Problems 
and Opportunities Peculiar to the Private 
School Library.” Oscar H. McPherson, 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, presided and introduced Paul G. 
Chancellor, director, Hill School Library, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. For the past year 
Mr. Chancellor has been working at the job 
of revivifying their library. His description 
of its present state is proof of this work. 


Mr. CHANCELLOR’s REMARKS* 


Last spring we made a definite study of 
our needs and a program was evolved which 
has been put into effect through the fine 
support of the headmaster and of the trus- 
tees. Main objectives were: increase the 
personnel for proper manning; build the 
book collection in light of current needs; 
coérdinate all reading centers with the li- 
brary; interest alumni, parents, and friends; 
modernize techniques and services; begin a 
series of stimulating exhibits; make a survey 
of student reading and establish a definite 
program for reading guidance; codrdinate 
the library with the educational aims of the 
school. 

At the end of a year, we have ceased to 
be a stepchild and have realized many of our 
ideals. 

The budget was set at a figure four and 
one-half times the average amount speat an- 
nually for the past ten years. Our staff now 
consists of two full-time librarians, a master 
who gives two full evenings and an after- 
noon to the library, and fifteen student as- 
sistants who have definitely assigned tasks. 
The library is open every day from 8 A.M. 
to 10 P.M., closing at six on Saturday eve- 
ning. This year we have purchased about 
600 new books, some to fill out gaps in our 
old collection, and others, of course, current 
literature. About 225 more books were re- 
ceived as gifts. With the exception of 20 
from Yale, all others came from alumni and 
friends whose interest has been cultivated. 
We now subscribe to 64 magazines and 5 
newspapers. 

A completely professional circulation sys- 


* Abridged. 


tem has been established. Since this neces- 
sitated the pocketing of all books, it is but 
three-fourths completed at present. By Sep- 
tember the catalog will have been completely 
done over, with L.C. cards, subject, author, 
and title cards, cross-references, and plenti- 
ful guide cards. 

A system of notices of new books, re- 
serves, etc., has been established. A survey 
of the reading of the entire student body was 
made by means of detailed questionnaires, 
On the basis of the answers, all members of 
our second form (the lowest class) were 
interviewed individually and their reading 
directed or stimulated, if they happened to 
be non-readers. A museum case was added, 
and during the year we exhibited auto- 
graphs. Civil War newspapers, fine print- 
ing from Aldus to William Morris (a col- 
lection of originals that is being sponsored 
by the alumni), and other fine and rare books, 

We have endeavored to establish an at- 
mosphere of pleasant ease in the library and 
to reduce discipline and routine to a mini- 
mum. To a great extent we have codrdi- 
nated other reading centers in the school 
with the main library, but much still remains 
to be done. We have made a great advance 
in cooperating with departments of instruc- 
tion and extra-curricular organizations. We 
have extended the use of the library to the 
English and science departments, and we 
have made new connections with our ad- 
vanced French and art work, and with 
numerous activities in our hobby building. 
We have established new links with the so- 
cial sciences, music, and religious education, 
which will become effective next year. 

We hope to take our place among the fin- 
est of school libraries. If we were put 
among them now, I should say that we were 
in select company, for from my observation 
—and I shall be only too happy to be cor- 
rected if I am wrong—there are but few 
fine libraries in preparatory schools. One 


encouragement that I have noticed is that 
a great many school administrations feel that 
something should be done to improve theif 
libraries. The libraries themselves should be 
ready to present the picture of a library that 
is completely adequate to its community, of 
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better yet, a feature of its community. 
What is the “adequate library” in the com- 
munity of a preparatory school? There 
have been books on all libraries from the 
kindergarten to college, but none that I know 
on the preparatory school library. Yet they 
are a distinctive genus, combining the quali- 
ties of other types. A preparatory school 
library is at the level of both the high school 
and junior college; it is certainly not a high 
school library, as I have seen the latter set 
forth in books. It should, in my opinion, 
have the ease, the amplitude, the service, and 
the recognition of the college library, and if 
it is to serve the entire school community, 
it will have some of the qualities of a pub- 
lic library. Some formulation of what the 
preparatory school library should be is nec- 
essary, and the picture of it should come 
from the thought and imagination of those 
libraries; above all, those libraries should be 
ready with ample courage to begin the battle 
to realize the ideal and have the tenacity to 
carry it through. 


* * * 


Adelene J. Pratt, director of the Mary- 
land Public Library Advisory Commission, 
defined education as a growing process and 
said, in part: 

“If we as librarians can keep it in our 
minds that work done in the school library 
carries over into life, and if we build our 
libraries with that in mind, we shall do a 
better job. In modern education the library 


serves as a laboratory for all departments 
and, as a codrdinating agency, the librarian, 
as no other person outside of the head of 
the school, comes in contact with the whole 
faculty and all the students. The librarian’s 
job is a big one; she should revitalize the 
library and faculty as well as stimulate the 
use of the library by students. Goals to- 
ward which to work are: standards, better 
service, better equipment, and training of li- 
brarians. 

“The world needs more readers; a love of 
reading should be stimulated through the 
library; discussion groups instead of assigned 
reading should be encouraged. Students 
should read because they want to and love 
to; this reading should create results not to 
be measured by statistics (use statistics only 
as a selling point). 

“The librarian should have a wider under- 
standing of school needs. She should con- 
tact other institutions. A survey should be 
made of the immediate community. She 
should work with nearby agencies: the local 
library, museums, industrial plants, histori- 
cal societies, the county library, the state 
library commission, the state school library 
supervisor, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. From these she may get books, in- 
formation, and professional advice.” 

The group went on record as favoring a 
request to Mr. McPherson to investigate 
the possibilities of forming a more definite 
organization of private school libraries with- 
in the A. L. A., and of organizing and hold- 
ing regional group meetings. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS BREAKFAST 


Marguerite Kirk, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey, was the chairman and 
presented Mildred L. Batchelder, school li- 
brary specialist at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
who led the discussion of “School Library 
Statistics and Budgets.” By statistics the 
library’s use is shown to school administra- 
tors and to librarians themselves, Miss 
Batchelder pointed out. She had tabulated 


the items from monthly and yearly report 
forms from twenty-five cities. Because prac- 
tices vary so much in reporting statistics, it 
is dificult to compare the work of different 
libraries and thus formulate standards. The 
vast amount of time taken to keep records 
for many statistics was discussed as was 
the possibility of keeping them for short typi- 
cal periods as an index to all time. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS BREAKFAST 


Barcus Tichenor, Ball State Teachers 
College Library, Muncie, Indiana, presided 


at the breakfast meeting, Friday, June 25, at 
Schrafft’s. One hundred and sixteen were 
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present. Hazel Armstrong, Indiana State 
Teachers College Library, Terre Haute, ex- 
plained the action that has been taken by the 
teachers college group in voting to withdraw 
from the School Libraries Section and affili- 
ate itself with the College and Reference 
Section. 

Robert M. Lester, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation, was 
called upon to talk briefly. It was deemed 
wise that the chairman appoint a group of 
teachers college librarians to be called a Com- 
mittee to Study Teachers College Library 
Needs. Louis Shores, director of the Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, was ap- 
pointed chairman with the privilege of se- 
lecting his own committee. 
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The speaker of the morning was Helen 
Ferris, editor-in-chief of the Junior Literary 
Guild, who discussed, “Reading for Boys and 
Girls.” She made a special plea for broad- 
mindedness on the part of teachers and 
librarians in evaluating books for young 
readers. She fears that books would lose 
their color and their value as interpreta- 
tions of human nature if all the things that 
teachers and librarians have found objection- 
able were deleted. 


CHAIRMAN ELECTED 


Sadie T. Kent, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College Library, Cape Girardeau, 
was elected chairman of the teachers college 
group for next year. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS DINNER 


A gala crowd of school librarians and 
guests assembled in the Della Robbia Room 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel. To meet Mary 
Kingsley, who was the first trained librarian 
employed in a school, and to listen to her 
and Mary Hall tell of early days in their 


libraries in Brooklyn, was indeed thrilling. 
To hear John Farrar and Stephen Vincent 
Benét talk of their kinship with libraries and 
unusual activities in them was a fitting 
climax to a week of stimulating contacts with 
old and new friends. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Walter C. Eells, codrdinator of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C., told of the progress 
of the study. They are attempting, he said, 
to determine what a school does and is, and 
what product it turns out. The evaluating 
check-lists have been tried this year in two 
hundred representative schools, 168 public 
and 32 private, including 25 non-accredited 
urban and rural. The library is one of 
twelve areas of the report. Field commit- 
tees are also working in the schools. Dr. 
Eells distributed reprints of his article, 
“Scale for the Evaluation of Periodicals in 
Secondary School Libraries,” and other tab- 
ulations from the part of the study about 
periodicals, and amplified their meaning. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved. The new consti- 
tution? was adopted. The following com- 
mittee reports were given: 


7 Papen Bulletin 11:668-73, June, 1937. , 
. L. A. Bulletin 31:367-68, June, 1937. 


READING FOR BACKGROUND SERIES 


The Committee for Selection of Publica- 
tions for the Reading for Background Series 
has at present no material to recommend for 
publication. The H. W. Wilson Company 
has sent several manuscripts for considera- 
tion, but in the opinion of the committee they 
did not belong in this series. The committee 
members feel that any list sponsored by the 
School Libraries Section should be highly 
selective in choice of titles, with annotations 
of value for both students’ and librarians’ 
use. 

Librarians have suggested the need for 
lists on the following subjects: 

1. Books for retarded and slow readers 
both in elementary and high school libraries, 
with emphasis on non-fiction 

2. Background readings in European his- 
tory 

3. Personal regimen or conduct of life 

4. Readable books showing economic and 
sociological backgrounds that are within 
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the comprehension of high school students 
5. Science reading for older students 
6. A regional travel and essay list:to in- 
terpret various phases of American life 
7. Poetry (Amelia Munson, New York 
Public Library, is working on this subject.) 
The committee will be glad to receive 
recent lists on these subjects as well:as sug- 
gestions for other needed topics. The H.W. 
Wilson Company wants to add new titles 
to the series and there appears to be a defi- 
nite need for the lists. 
Auice HorsFaui, Chairman 
Sytva Hunt 
Evstze Howarp Ping 


PuBLICITY 


The School Library Publicity Committee 
wishes to report the following activities for 
1936-37: 

1. Revision of The Significance of the 
School Library by Mary Helen McCrea, 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, and Mildred Bat- 
chelder. This pamphlet, formerly mimeo- 
graphed, is now in printed form, attractively 
illustrated, and designed to increase public 
understanding of the school library’s func- 
tion, to aid superintendents and principals in 
establishing standards, and to show through 
concrete instances how a school library en- 
riches the curriculum and the life of the 
school. It was officially released at the 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans. 

2. Compilation of a school library pub- 
licity scrapbook, by Margaret Neeld Coons, 
which will be available for loan from the 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

3. An organized campaign in charge of 
Mary Bacon to promote interest in school 
library matters among educators, to give 
publicity to “Books for Classrooms” and to 
the series of school library activities in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, and to attempt to have 
the latter reprinted in state educational jour- 
nals. Chairmen were appointed in each state 
to carry out this work. As a result of the 
Teports from state chairmen, Miss Bacon 
states that: 

a. There is a definite need for school li- 
brary publicity in educational magazines and 
journals. Considering that the school library 
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is so definitely a part of the average high 
school, articles on its work are pitifully few. 
Editors themselves seem to have no idea of 
school library functions. An educational 
campaign is therefore essential. 

b. The state chairmen have made a real 
step forward in their efforts to have the 
A. L. A. material reprinted. Tangible re- 
sults have been shown in most cases. The 
present project is definitely worth continu- 
ing. 

c. Lack of space is the prevalent excuse 
for not printing school library articles. Of 
course this merely indicates lack of editorial 
interest. We must learn to be less modest. 

d. States with state school library super- 
visors are all doing fine publicity work. 
They are apt to prefer articles written by 
their own school librarians to reprints from 
other sources—an attitude not to be dis- 
couraged. 

e. The chairmen have not been at work 
long enough to accomplish their aims. The 
same librarians should therefore be contin- 
ued as state chairmen for next year. 

4. A. L. A. pre-conference and conference 
publicity for school library meetings in 
charge of Harriet N. Bircholdt. 

5. School library publicity through the 
school library page of the Wilson Bulletin. 
This page has been edited monthly by Louisa 
Ward from contributions submitted by many 
librarians throughout the country. 

6. Publication of Publicity Pointers, an 
occasional mimeographed leaflet edited by 
Velma R. Shaffer and Mae Graham and dis- 
tributed to school library leaders throughout 
the country. At the end of the year, a 
questionnaire was submitted to the 102 per- 
sons receiving the leaflet in an effort to de- 
termine if it is worth continuing. Since only 
29 replies were received, it is dificult to come 
to any logical conclusion regarding its use- 
fulness. Twenty-one reported it worth con- 
tinuing, four were not in favor of continuing 
it, and four were undecided. The committee 
feels that it would be wise to suspend publi- 
cation of the leaflet since: 

a. Very few contributions were received 
during the year. 

b. Most of the librarians who responded 
to the questionnaire thought it would be diffi- 
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cult to work out a routine for sending in 
material. 

c. The object is to supply advance infor- 
mation, and most material of this nature is, 
as a matter of course, reported for the 
school library page of Wilson Bulletin after 
activities have proved successful. 

In addition to the members of the com- 
mittee, active assistance has been rendered by 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, A. L. A. publicity 
assistant, and by Mildred Batchelder, 
A. L. A. school library specialist. 

VELMA R. SHAFFER, Chairman 


SELECTION OF RECENT BOOKS FOR 
CLASSROOMS 


A committee consisting of Helen Carpen- 
ter, of the New York City schools, Marion 
Horton, of the Los Angeles city schools, and 
Ruth Budd, of the Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, has prepared monthly 
book lists for publication in the state educa- 
tional journals. Each list has consisted of 
nine titles, three each for the groups— 
younger children, children at intermediate 
level, and older boys and girls. 

The selections from recent publications 
have been made on the basis of the widely 
varying classroom needs, the cost of the 
book, and the amount of material available 
on the subject. Short descriptive notes have 
been given for each book and, where possible, 
comparisons with other books covering the 
same information were made. New book 
selection aids have been announced through 
the columns and frequent suggestions have 
been made as to the specific use that could 
be made of the titles included. 

The committee has no accurate record of 
the number of journals using the list, nor 
of the names of the journals which have 
published them. 


RutuH Bupp, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Membership Committee for 1936-37 
opened its drive for members with the slo- 
gan: “Every school librarian, a member of 
the A. L. A., a member of the school 
section.” 

The plans used by previous chairmen were 
studied and ideas were taken from their in- 
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dividual campaigns. With this background, 
the committee organized a program to create 
a renewed stimulus among former members 
and to develop an interest among school li- 
brarians unfamiliar with the work of the 
School Libraries Section. 

The following means were used in the 
membership drive: 

1. Letters were sent to school library 
supervisors to ask their assistance in urging 
all school librarians, under their direction, 
to join the school section. 

2. Sixteen hundred bulletins were sent to 
all school librarians and libraries having in- 
stitutional memberships listed in the Direc- 
tory of School Librarians. ‘This bulletin 
included a letter from the Membership Com- 
mittee, a letter from the chairman of the 
school section, Marie M. Hostetter, the sec- 
tion program for the conference, and the 
list “Growing up Gracefully.” 

3. An inquiry asking school librarians to 
indicate possible services the section could 
render brought forth many interesting com- 
ments. These were tabulated, classified by 
states, and used at the New York confer- 
ence for discussion. 

4. Articles and special notices were sent 
to the A. L. A. Bulletin, Wilson Bulletin, 
Library Journal and Reading and the School 
Library, inviting school librarians to join the 
section. School librarians, new in the pro- 
fession, were especially invited to join. 

5. Many state organizations made an- 
nouncements at their meetings urging mem- 
bership in the section. State bulletins also 
inserted this announcement. 

6. A postcard was mailed by the treasurer 
acknowledging dues paid. 

As a result of the membership work the 
treasurer reports a total of 440 active men- 
bers, with 197 paid beyond 1937 and one 
through 1947. 

Resa BooMERSHINE, Chairman 
EpitH K. CouLMAN 
Rose McGLeNNoN 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the School Libraries Section, in 
behalf of the school librarians who are at- 
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tending the New York conference and the 
school librarians of the United States and 
Canada who are interested in the accomplish- 
ments and the activities of the section, wish 
to present the following resolutions: 

Our appreciation to the following: 

1. To the speakers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to our meetings 

2. To librarians of New York City whose 
plans and arrangements have made possible 
the success of this conference 

3. To Helen Carpenter, Mr. Leland, and 
the school librarians of New York who have 
provided for the special interests of our 
group and have so well organized the school 
library booth and the visits to school li- 
braries 

4. To the Section for Library Work with 
Children and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table for codperation in program 
planning 

5. To the committees and officers of the 
section for the faithful and thorough per- 
formance of the duties intrusted to them 

6. To Marie M. Hostetter, our chairman, 
for her effective leadership and initiative in 
directing activities throughout the year; and 
to Mary E. Foster who assumed so gra- 
ciously and carried on so efficiently the re- 
sponsibilities of the School Libraries Section 
in the absence of Miss Hostetter 

7. To Margaret Greer, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
N. E. A. and to her committee for bringing 
closer codperation between the A. L. A. and 
the N. E. A. and especially for the arrange- 
ments for a program at the N. E. A. meeting 
in Detroit 

8. To Walter C. Eells, codrdinator of the 
Codperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, and to his committee for the 
thoughtful consideration which is being given 
to school library standards 

9. To Oscar McPherson, librarian, and 
Allan V. Heely, headmaster, Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, for their 
hospitality 

Be It Also Resolved: (1) That the 
School Libraries Section, through its secre- 
tary, express sincere sympathy to its chair- 
man, Marie M. Hostetter, in her recent 
bereavement. 


2. In the passing of Harriet Wood, the 
A. L. A. and the school librarians have lost 
a standard bearer whose joy, enthusiasm, 
and knowledge kept her unfailingly in the 
front rank. She leaves to librarianship a 
heritage of rare loyalty to friends, love of 
books, and faith in their power and beauty. 

GRETCHEN WESTERVELT, Chairman 
MartHa Parks 
MartHa WILSON 


The chairman was asked to appoint a 
committee to make recognition in some way 
of the services of Harriet Wood. 

Margaret R. Greer, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the N. E. A.- 
A. L. A. Joint Committee, said that their 
report would be printed in the N. E. A. 
Proceedings and in the A. L. A. Annual 
Reports, September, 1937. Reprints of Elea- 
nor M. Witmer’s “School Library Studies 
and Research” from the Library Quarterly, 
October, 1936, were distributed to libraries 
and educators. 

One paper is to be published in the fall 
in School Executives Magazine. She urged 
that librarians feel morally obligated to see 
that copies of their dodger on certification 
reach superintendents and principals. 

Miss Batchelder discussed A. L. A. serv- 
ices to school librarians, pointing out articles 
and publications available and asking for 
suggestions to the Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People for further 
services and new publications. 

The section accepted the invitation of the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
to take part in the selection of books to 
receive the Newbery and Caldecott awards. 
The chairman and four other section mem- 
bers appointed by the chairman will be added 


to the Newbery and Caldecott Medals Com- 
mittee. 


OFFICERS AND Directors ELECTED 


Chairman, Mary E. Foster, Schools De- 
partment, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Helen M. Clark, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland; treasurer, Iva Winterfield, Tech- 
nical High School, Omaha, Nebraska; direc- 
tors: Elsa R. Berner, Lake Junior High 
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School, Denver, Colorado; Gretchen West- 
ervelt, Practice School Library, State Nor- 
mal School, Potsdam, New York; Althea M. 
Currin, Glenville High School Library, 


Section for Library 


, \HE Section for Library. Work with 
Children held three sessions during 
the New York conference: a general 

session, a joint meeting with the School 

Libraries Section and the Young People’s 

Reading Round Table, and a_ business 

meeting. 
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Cleveland, Ohio; Helen S. Carpenter, as- 

sistant to superintendent of school: libraries, 

Board of Education, New York City. 
HELEN M. Crark, Secretary 


Work with (Children 


An informal reception was held in’ the 
Pillement Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on Monday afternoon, June 21. On 
Tuesday evening, June 22, a dinner was 
given in honor of the Newbery winner ‘at 
Hotel Pierre. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The Newbery meeting, always an event 
filled with excitement and suspense because 
it is the time when the annual Newbery 
award is made, was held in the Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Tuesday, June 
22, at 2:30 P.M. The chairman, Muriel 
Gilbert, Public Library, Buffalo, New York, 
presided. 

Frances Clarke Sayers, author and dis- 
tinguished lecturer in library work with chil- 
dren at the University of California, de- 
livered an inspiring address entitled, “Lose 
Not the Nightingale.” This was published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin, October 1, 1937. 

The interest of this meeting was greatly 
heightened by the presence of Frederic G. 
Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly and 
donor of the Newbery medal. ‘-Mr.'Melcher 
spoke briefly and delightfully of his great 
admiration and regard for John Newbery, 
one of the first publishers of children’s books 
in England, for whom the award was named. 

Miss Gilbert then announced that the 
Newbery medal had been awarded this year 
to an author already well known, Ruth 
Sawyer, for her book, Roller Skates. Great 
applause greeted this announcement. 

Ruth Sawyer—who in private life is Mrs. 
A. C. Durand—after acknowledging the 
award, told the audience how she came to 
write Roller Skates. 


Mrs. Duranp’s REMARKS 


If there be any grace in Roller Skates, it 
was gathered by Lucinda and pressed be- 


tween the covers by May Massee. 
had very little to do with it. 

It is written between the lines that Lucinda 
had to adapt herself to an adult family. Al- 
though she tried very hard to do it, she 
never succeeded and never thought: she 
would. Her parents and older brother and 
all the aunts and uncles looked upon her 
as something to be borne. I do not want 
to give you the idea that her home was 
an unhappy one; it was very happy, only 
she was born a great deal later than she 
had any business to be and the result was 
that her family had grown up. Her father 
and mother were more like a grandfather 
and grandmother. 

Now, if there be any point in Roller 
Skates—which I very much doubt for there 
was not intended to be any—it lies in this 
one fact that there are always children 
among us who are not, to use the present- 
day term, well adjusted. Fortunately for 
Lucinda, there were no psychologists in those 
days. There was a beloved nurse, Johanna, 
who helped, but her family was’a very busy 
family, and Lucinda was brought up. on 
whistles and bells and family prayers. From 
very early, she began slowly to have a keen 
but steadfast, never-diminishing sense of re- 
bellion.’ She: hated the whistles; she hated 
the bells; she hated the program that was 
pinned or thumb-tacked up behind her bed; 
which told her, as soon as she could read, at 
what hour she was supposed to do every- 
thing. So the time came when she openly 
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rebelled, as did the little newly married bride 
in Land of Heart’s Desire, after she had been 
nagged and nagged by the well meaning but 
work-a-day mother-in-law. When evening 
came, she scattered the primroses out of 
doors and called to the fairies, “Come, take 
me out of this house. Let me have the 
freedom I have lost. Let me work when I 
will. Come take me out of this dull home 
from which I would ride with you upon 
the wind. I would walk upon the top of the 
dishevelled tide and stalk the mountain like 
the flame.” 

You will remember that in Roller Skates 
there is a certain rhythm that comes out of 
the skates, which because words do not lend 
themselves very well to sound and rhythm, 
and for want of something better, was 
written “plum-chuck-clum.” That was 
simply the external rhythm that Lucinda 
followed. There was something far more 
important to come to her, and that was 
spiritual rhythm. An old seventeenth-century 
poet called it the music of the spirit, and 
he went on to say that music meant harmony 
and that meant order. Until that year of 
freedom, Lucinda felt none of those things, 
but slowly within her came that great 
spiritual gift: a feeling of herself apart and 
the music of life itself. It all came about 
through such a simple thing: the chance to 
belong to one year, to belong to a city, to 
belong to the common, ordinary people. She 
had never been allowed her choice before. 

I am not putting this adequately. I can- 
not make you feel those things that really 
did happen inside of Lucinda just because 
she was free, put on a pair of roller skates, 
and went wherever she wanted. So, as I 
say, if the book has any point at all, it is 
that children be given such freedom. 

We talk about being afraid for a young 
child. Young children have that within 
themselves which makes it possible for them 
to meet the world far better than do many 
adults. To have that inheritance of interest, 
ambition! It is very rarely that a child is 
betrayed, so far as imagination, ideals, the 
great desire to know and to see, and to feel 
and to do are concerned. We forget that 
our desire to grip a child’s life, to mould 
and direct it, does more to disillusion him 
than all the freedom in the world. I am 


not talking of that good old New England 
quality, discipline; I am not talking against 
it—Lucinda belonged to a New England 
family—but the sense of possession does not 
belong with any parent or teacher or li- 
brarian. Children are perfectly free, even 
if they are not ripe and twenty-one. The 
freer they are, the more lovely they are. 
They can even grow to the point where they 
are liked, as Lucinda was that tenth year. 
And she never was before. 

This brings us to today, and I want to 
tell you what I did this morning. When 
walking early, I thought of the park. It 
seemed to me that I wanted to meet Lucinda 
again, and, of course, the park was the 
natural place to find her. I walked into 
Central Park and I went everywhere I 
thought I would find her. Then I remem- 
bered the casino and the new playground 
there and that there were sand boxes, and I 
thought Lucinda would like sand. Sure 
enough, I found her close by a sand box, 
sticking her finger into the sand made wet 
by the rains last night. She was making 
holes in rows, all up and down. I thought 
she ought to know about the award, and 
so I told her, and she said, “That is per- 
fectly elegant, and after all, I got the medal.” 

Well, I thought perhaps she needed a good 
talking to, and so I said, “Well, about that 
book, everybody doesn’t like everything in 
it,’ and she was immediately on the de- 
fensive. “What don’t they like in it?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “they don’t like death in 
the book,” and Lucinda looked very sober 
for a minute and said, “Is it the children or 
grown-ups?” I said, “I think it is the 
grown-ups,” and she said, “They would!” 

She said, “After all, you know death is 
true and I think it is beautiful, and after all, 
it was the grown-ups who made that silly 
story in the beginning about those three 
things—it was a grown-up who measured 
the thread and another one who cut it off 
with those dreadful shears. If the children 
had had anything to do with it they would 
have made somebody lovely like the princess, 
and they would have had her putting thread 
on and on and on, and there would have been 
no cutting to it. That is the difference.” 

Then she looked at me and said, “What 
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else didn’t they like?” I said, “Well they 
didn’t like murder.” And then I saw she 
didn’t understand. And thinking back to the 
early 90’s, I realized that murder was a word 
very rarely used, and I don’t think Lucinda 
knew it. And so I explained that what I 
meant was what happened to her princess 
back in that room in the old hotel. And she 
said, “Oh, that. But Mr. Spindler didn’t 
call it murder. He didn’t even call it death. 
He didn’t call it anything, but he just got 
me out of the hotel. And I thought about 
it afterward, and do you know what I 
thought about it? I didn’t think it was 
real. You know, it didn’t seem any more 
real to me than the princess did in that room 
in the hotel with that canopy there. You 
know what did seem real was when I began 
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to think her back again from where she had 
come back in that tower or that enchanted 
castle, the place she really belonged, and 
after all, to come right down to death and 
murder again, you might just as well think 
of it in terms of getting the person to where 
they belong as anything else, and that isn’t 
so bad.” 

Then I said, “Well, what shall I say 
from you?” She laughed and said, “Tell 
them all to put on roller skates and meet me 
in the park!” 

* * * 


Following the meeting, broadcasts were 
given over WJZ with Claudine McDonald, 
and over WABC with Dorothy Gordon on 


her children’s hour. 


NEWBERY DINNER 


The Newbery dinner, attended by more 
than five hundred people, was held at the 
Hotel Pierre on Tuesday evening, June 22. 
The guest of honor was Ruth Sawyer, 
winner of the Newbery medal. 

Muriel Gilbert, chairman of the section, in- 
troduced Frederic G. Melcher as toastmas- 
ter. Mr. Melcher presided in a delightfully 
informal way and introduced the fol- 
lowing speakers: Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Anne Carroll Moore; Harry Miller 
Lydenberg; Malcolm G. Wyer, president of 


the American Library Association, and 
Harrison W. Craver, president-elect; Har- 
old K. Guinzburg, of the Viking Press; Helja 
Jacobson, who brought greetings from the 
Scandinavian countries; and Blanche Weber, 
of Geneva, Switzerland. Mrs. Roosevelt 
stressed the great need for children’s books 
which help to interpret the changes going on 
in our country. 

Mrs. Durand told an Irish folk-tale, 
“How To Put Manners on Children,” a 
fitting climax to the evening. 


JOINT MEETING 


The joint meeting of the School Libraries 
Section, the Section for Library Work with 
Children, and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table convened Wednesday, June 23, 
in the Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, at 8:30 p.m. Children’s book editors 
were invited to this meeting as guests of 
honor. Muriel Gilbert, chairman of the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children, pre- 
sided. She presented Mary Gould Davis, 
New York Public Library, who, in turn, 
introduced the first speaker, Blanche Weber, 
of Geneva, Switzerland. Miss Davis said: 

“Blanche Weber comes to us with a 
record of achievement that concerns us all. 
Through the last eight stormy years, she has 


been quietly working at the bureau in 
Geneva with a collection of children’s books 
from forty countries and in thirty-three 
languages, adding to them, listing them, and 
interpreting them to students from all parts 
of the world. She has shown vision and 
tact, courage, and great patience. She has 
much to give us, and America has one thing 
to give her—a direct association with chil- 
dren. It makes me very proud to present 
her to you.” 


Mute. WEBER’s SPEECH* 


“Wide horizons” is the title I would like 
to give my talk. This title may seem sur- 


* Abridged. 
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prising at first as I intend to speak of the 
activities of the Children’s Literature Sec- 
tion of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Geneva. Locally, this section is 
confined to a definite spot on this planet, 
but, as you will soon realize, there are 
threads going from this spot to places all 
over the world, and there are problems 
which can be viewed there as from an ob- 
servatory. Before I come to these problems, 
I want to describe the general aspects of 
this section. I shall not, however, describe 
them at great length, as this was done very 
vividly at your fifty-fifth annual conference, 
by the American Library Association’s repre- 
sentative on the bureau’s Committee of 
Experts on Children’s Literature. 

Our Children’s Literature Section grew 
quite naturally out of a special and definite 
inquiry into children’s books which I began 
in 1928. In children’s literature, even more 
than in any other field, problems are closely 
interrelated, and in the course of our in- 
quiry questions kept arising that, strictly 
speaking, did not come within its limits. 
Moreover, we had collected so many docu- 
ments, and obtained the collaboration of so 
many experts in different countries that 
before we had actually decided to create a 
Children’s Literature Section, it was already 
in existence. 

This section has a threefold aspect. 
First, it collects the most representative chil- 
dren’s books and magazines from all 
countries and the standard studies on chil- 
dren’s literature everywhere. Second, it 
gives information on all problems connected 
with children’s literature. On request we 
furnish special bibliographies of books 
recommended for school and children’s li- 
braries, studies of children’s literature in 
different countries, plays for children, 
stories recommended for translation, etc. 
Third, our section carries out research 
work. The results of several international 
inquiries which we carried out were pub- 
lished in the collection of the International 
Bureau of Education. Some of these reports 
and bibliographies are probably known to 
some of you: Children’s Books and Inter- 
national Good Will: Some Methods Em- 
ployed for the Choice of Books for Children’s 
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Libraries; La Coordination dans le Domaine 
de la Literature Enfantine; Les Periodiques 
pour la Jeunesse. Another report is in 
preparation on the reactions of children to 
the reading of stories written with a propa- 
ganda bias. In the course of these last 
years, our section has, so to speak, become an 
international center of children’s books. 

The bureau has recently moved to the 
building formerly occupied by the League of 
Nations secretariat and its collection of 
children’s books is now displayed to a much 
greater advantage in a part of the former 
league library. In this collection forty 
countries are represented by books which 
vary immensely in format and size. You 
will find splendidly bound books together 
with cheap little paper covered volumes. 
Many publications are indicative of their 
origin: dainty little Chinese books printed 
on rice paper; picture books from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, with bright colored 
pictures reminiscent of the peasant art of 
those lands; Scandinavian books with illus- 
trations, where, among soft-colored misty 
landscapes, trolls and fairies mingle with 
human beings. This exhibit is not only 
picturesque and valuable from an artistic 
point of view but it represents a unique 
source of documentation, for publishers from 
all countries come to study the make-up of 
children’s books. 

Moreover, a collection like this is a mine 
of information for those who through books 
try to discover national characteristics. 
Paul Hazard, a scholar of French literature, 
states that even the fairies in Perrault’s 
tales have a logical mind such as is com- 
monly attributed to French people by 
foreigners. French wit also would be 
found in French children’s books in which 
many a character engages in conversation as 
witty as that heard in the most fashionable 
salon of Paris. In our days, Benjamin 
Rabiers’ Annuals would probably win the 
first prize in an international competition 
for witticism organized among picture-book 
animals. 

It is typical of English books for children 
to foster a taste for sports and to glorify 
the victory of a team rather than that of an 
individual. Who does not know that the 
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English children’s books contain a good deal 
of this indefinable thing which is called 
English humor? 

Italian eloquence and sentiment pervade 
the books written for children in the country 
which produced Cuore and Pinocchio. 

New developments in history are faith- 
fully reflected by children’s books. In 
France, such a book as Vildrac’s L’Ile Rose 
is in perfect harmony with the growing social 
interest in that country. The very spirit of 
the fascist regime is at the basis of many a 
new Italian book for children. Great figures 
of ancient Rome—Julius Caesar, for instance 
—are portrayed to children in such a way as 
to make them feel that these figures are 
living in their own time. 

Those who, like the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva, endeavor to en- 
courage translation by various means soon 
realize the difficulties which exist in this 
field. First of all, translation rights make 
it dificult for smaller countries to acquire 
books from larger countries. These heavy 
translation rights account for the fact that 
some old books like Christoph von Schmid’s, 
for instance, are still translated anew nowa- 
days though they are by no means universal 
favorites. (We know that after a definite 
period, thirty or fifty years according to the 
country, a book can be translated without 
fees.) In an international inquiry which 
we conducted, we found that in smaller 
countries, authors and publishers are only 
too proud if their books are known and 
translated abroad. Dr. Suk, our late col- 
laborator in Czechoslovakia, informed us that 
sometimes publishers in his country offered 
their books gratuitously for translation. 

A second difficulty arises from psychologi- 
cal reasons. It has been shown from famous 
examples that books which are a success in 
their country of origin are not necessarily 
so abroad. I am thinking particularly of 
Alice in Wonderland which has not become 
a friend either to French or to Italian chil- 
dren. The problem of translation is, as we 
see it, not only a commercial one but a 
psychological one as well. 

In his well known Manual of Children’s 
Libraries, published in 1932, Mr. W. C. Ber- 
wick Sayers complained about the non-exist- 
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ence of proper criticism of children’s books in 
England. In a recent article published in 
the newly created magazine, The Junior 
Bookshelf, he took up his complaint again, 
This shows that in this field things have not 
changed much. 

Similar things are to be noticed in German 
books where we also find this conscious 
return to history and legend. Arminius, a 
German tribal chief who destroyed the 
Roman legions, appears in many a book and 
also, of course, Siegfried and Hagen, the 
heroes of the Nibelungenlied. 

The dynamism so characteristic of new 
Poland, where everybody collaborates in the 
development of a great nation, is notice- 
able also in their literature for children. 
Many a youthful hero of those stories is 
shown taking an active part in the construc- 
tion of Poland’s greatness. 

In Czechoslovakia, another new-born state, 
the systematic cultivation of regional par- 
ticularities, which is characteristic of the 
present day, is reflected even in the little 
newspapers for children which are published 
in the different provinces and bring to the 
families a knowledge of the province's 
history, geography, and folklore. 

To those who know that national charac- 
teristics can be detected in children’s books 
and that history in the making is reflected in 
them, it becomes a duty to encourage transla- 
tion. I think that no organized body of 
librarians anywhere has recognized the im- 
portance of translation of children’s books 
as much as has the American Library As- 
sociation. I should like to express here my 
tribute of appreciation for the very useful 
bibliography published by the International 
Committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children entitled, Children’s Books from 
Foreign Languages. I wish similar under- 
takings were carried out in other countries. 
A glance at lists like this would convince 
the most sceptical person of the indebtedness 
of each country to many other lands. 

It Italy, a few years ago, Signor Fanciulli 
stated that criticism of children’s books was 
done haphazardly in his country and only 
once a year in an “articolo di strenne” (re- 
view of Christmas books.) Today this is 
perhaps too dark a picture as educational 
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magazines publish reviews of children’s books 
from time to time. Even so, it is still true 
that well established criticism of children’s 
books is rare. Europe has not had the good 
fortune to produce anything like Anne Car- 
roll Moore’s Three Owls and Roads to 
Childhood which opened new possibilities for 
criticism of children’s books in your country. 
In Europe, good efforts in the field of 
criticism have been made, but good reviews 
of children’s books remain more often than 
is desirable in the circles of teachers or 
librarians, and very seldom find their way 
to the general public. One of the best known 
periodicals exclusively devoted to children’s 
books is certainly Uhor, a publication issued 
in Czechoslovakia. 

These considerations, which might all be 
developed if time permitted, have brought 
us from the work of the Children’s Litera- 
ture Section of the International Bureau of 
Education, in Geneva, to some important 
problems, such as children’s books as a means 


BUSINESS 


The business meeting was held in the 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Thursday, June 24, at 9:30 A.M., the chair- 
man, Miss Gilbert, presiding. The minutes 
of the 1936 meeting, held in Richmond, were 
adopted without reading. The treasurer’s 
report was read and accepted. The following 
committee reports were given: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee was greatly 
aided in its work this year by two factors. 
First, it inherited from the past chairman 
an.able membership organization. Thirty- 
four.of the sixty-one committee members 
graciously consented to serve again. Their 
knowledge of the work and their vision’ was 
a substantial help to the incoming chairman. 
Second, the 1935-36 directory was a great 
help in checking lists for delinquents. 

The committee enlisted 115 new members 
and reinstated 64 delinquent members. ‘The 
membership renewals amounted to 601, 
This makes a total membership of 780, ‘an 
increase of 51 over last year. 

Besides enlisting new members and rein- 
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of studying national characteristics, new de- 
velopments in history, children’s periodicals, 
and criticism of children’s books. Contrary 
to what is commonly done, I have perhaps 
stressed differences rather than similarities. 
I have done this to show the complexity of 
the world of children’s books. Difference of 
outlook is not depressing in itself. In our 
field it might even become a stimulus to 
our thinking, it might preserve: our mind 
from becoming crystallized, and our action 
from being stereotyped. Wide horizons are 
open to any librarian who, with genuine love 
of books, tries to get behind the written word 
and to find the soul of the author and of 
his native land. 
* * * 

Alice Louise LeFevre, chairman of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table, in- 
troduced Constance Rourke, who spoke on 
“American Traditions for Young People.” 
Her address, it is hoped, will be printed in 
a library periodical. 


MEETING 


stating delinquents, the committee did a 
great deal of work in tracing delinquent 
members. This meant considerable cor- 
respondence on the part of the state chair- 
men. We have a definite report on over 
two hundred delinquents whose names can 
now be definitely dropped from our files, 
for they are either no longer in the pro- 
fession or are now in adult. work. 

Two new membership dodgers were used 
this year—one headed, “Thirty-Six Years A- 
Growing,” and the other with the challenge, 
“How Wide Is Your Horizon?” 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the 61 members’ of the committee 
for their splendid codperation and to express 
my grateful appreciation to our treasurer, 
Harriet Dickson, for her unceasing work in 
connection with the Membership Committee. 

Evetyn R. SicKets, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


We can give you this year two tangible 
proofs of our existence. First, the exhibit 
of children’s books from foreign countries 
which is being shown in the Pillement Suite 
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of the Waldorf-Astoria. More than 250 
books have been collected from eleven 
European countries. The enthusiasm and 
interest evidenced by the many outsiders and 
by members of this section visiting the exhibit 
have been most gratifying and encouraging. 

May I extend my thanks to the booksellers, 
importers, branches of the New York Public 
Library, organizations, and individuals who 
lent us the books; to Herbert A. Lang, of 
Bern, Switzerland, who gathered the pub- 
lishers’ catalogs; and to the Library Bureau 
who lent the display equipment. 

The second proof of our existence, and 
one which will survive the conference, is the 
bibliography, Children’s Books from Foreign 
Languages. ‘This bibliography, originally 
compiled under the chairmanship of Ruth 
Hill in 1933-34, and which the H. W. Wilson 
Company was considering for publication at 
the time of the Richmond conference, is now 
in print. After nine months devoted to a 
complete checking in preparation for publica- 
tion, the list went to press April 1. It is 
148 pages, has over 950 entries, and sells 
for $1.35. A 10 per cent royalty has been 
granted, and the amount due, based on sales 
to March 31, will be paid each May. 

The committee raises the question as to 
what use shall be made of this small income. 
Will the money go into the general fund 
of the section, or be set aside to further other 
undertakings of the International Com- 
mittee? May this matter be given careful 
consideration and definite action be taken. 


Esa DE BonpELt!, Chairman 


It was resolved that the small income 
resulting from the sale of the bibliography 
should be used to further other undertakings 
of the International Committee. It was 
further resolved that the committee should 
be free to bring guests to the conferences by 
scholarships or in any way it saw fit. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The Professional Training Committee en- 
deavored to find some means by which it 
could further the work of children’s li- 
brarians and their status in the library field, 
but these plans were frustrated. 


The first plan was to discover to what 
extent that splendid professional report, 
“Training of Children’s Librarians,” by 


Rosemary E. Livsey, printed in the Library 


Quarterly, April, 1935, had influenced any 
library school’s curriculum. It was found 
that the report had made no change what- 
ever. Several schools had not heard of the 
paper and others had not considered it in the 
light of a guide. 

The next plan was regarding certification, 
and there encouragement was found. Special 
attention was given to the status of children’s 
librarians and special mention made of their 
qualifications and certification in drafting 
state laws. 

In several states, children’s librarians 
and librarians connected with elementary 
and high schools are forming units within 
the state organizations. These sections are 
planned along the lines of the A. L. A. 
Section for Library Work with Children. 
Their programs at state meetings are of 
general interest along literary lines, and do 
not dwell on administrative problems. 

The committee would like to propose two 
recommendations: 

1. That the A. L. A. be asked to define the 
term, “children’s librarian.” At present 
the term is used without discrimination. 

2. That this meeting pass a resolution, to 
be acted upon later in the year, asking the 
A. L. A. Nominating Committee to nomi- 
nate a children’s librarian as a member of 
the A. L. A. Executive Board. 

The national president cannot make 
recommendations to the Nominating Com- 
mittee, but if such a motion is passed by 
this meeting, the message may be trans- 
mitted by us when the Nominating Com- 
mittee is appointed. It may be a 
psychological problem, that, as we are 
labeled children’s librarians, we are con- 
sidered as children and that as such we 
should have our decisions made for us, and 
consequently do not need direct representa- 
tion or recognition. 

This resolution for representation will be 
required each time there is a vacancy, as no 
rule exists which will allow the suggestion 
to be passed from one committee to another. 

Juuia F. Carter, Chairman 
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After some discussion, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the chairman of the sec- 
tion to write to the Nominating Committee 
of the A. L. A., suggesting that a member 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren be nominated for election to the Execu- 
tive Board of the A. L. A. 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 


This has been rather an inactive year for 
the committee, partially because the chair- 
man was unable to devote as much time 
to the work as she had expected when accept- 
ing the office. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of last year, no new lists have been com- 
piled by the section and the old ones are 
exhausted. 

The committee sponsored an article on 
science books for young people by Bertha 
Stevens, which was run as an editorial in 
the December Booélist. 

In response to a request sent out with 
the treasurer’s statements, ninety lists have 
been received to date. They have been 
listed and the material grouped by subject. 
No attempt has been made to publish a 
bibliography because some of the lists were 
received rather late. The lists, with a 
bibliography, will be sent to Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve, at headquarters, to be used by the 
School and Children’s Library Division. 

Everett O. Fontaine, chief of the A. L. A. 
Department of Publishing and Codperative 
Services, writes that the supply of the list, 
Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, will 
not last beyond the first of the year. A re- 
vision has been started, but there was not 
time to complete the work, and it will be 
handed on to the new committee. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the section, the articles in the Elementary 
English Review were discontinued. Both 
Mr. C. C. Certain, the editor, and the com- 
mittee received so many expressions of regret 
that we asked Constance Lindsay Skinner to 
write an article for us, which she very gra- 
ciously consented to do, and which was pub- 
lished in the May number under the title, 
“Let's Talk Together.” 

A few recommendations are presented for 
the consideration of next year’s committee: 
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1. Due to the number of requests received 
for printed lists, it is recommended that 
some be compiled, to be printed as the com- 
mittee decides. Particular requests have 
been for a revision of Books for the Pre- 
School Child and for a Model Home Li- 
brary for Boys and Girls. 

2. In view of the regrets which have been 
expressed, we recommend that the com- 
mittee again sponsor a number of articles 
in the Elementary English Review—if not 
one a month, at least four during the year. 

3. That the committee sponsor a subject 
list of recent books to be printed as an 
editorial in the Booklist. 

4. That the committee sponsor articles on 
some phase of literature for children in the 
Wilson Bulletin or in the Library Journal 
and in such general magazines as may be 
possible. 


Vera J. Prout, Chairman 


Considerable discussion followed on the 
subject of articles in the Elementary English 
Review. The recommendation was made 
that the committee should make inquiries 
as to school magazines that would offer 
remuneration for the articles. It was sug- 
gested that the articles be distributed rather 
than confined to one periodical. 


Book PropucTion COMMITTEE 


Bertha Gunterman, chairman, presented 
her report unread, and spoke informally of 
the work done with traveling libraries in 
the different states, adding that many pub- 
lishers preferred to use their advertising 
money in this way rather than in displays. 
She asked that a resolution be passed that 
this work of the committee be continued. 

Beverly Wheatcroft, executive secretary, 
Georgia Library Commission, then made a 
report about the traveling exhibits in 
Georgia. She said: 

“T am thankful for what this service has 
done for Georgia, since there is only one 
bookstore in the state which makes a special 
effort to handle selected children’s books. 
During the past year, there was an elaborate 
WPA library program, sponsored by the 
state library commission. The WPA 
workers circulated books to people who had 
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never before had an opportunity of seeing 
or reading them. They have had the travel- 
ing exhibit for three years. Since last 
November, the exhibit for 1936-37 has been 
traveling all over Georgia and is still travel- 
ing. We cannot get it back home! The 
organizations in the small towns, such as the 
missionary society and the women’s club, 
start raising funds to get the books they 
see in the exhibit. 

“One hundred and forty-two books were 
sent to Georgia from the publishers, includ- 
ing new and standard books. There are no 
funds supplied for this service. The secre- 
tary selects the books, makes up her exhibits, 
pays transportation to the next town, which 
in turn pays to the next, and so on, until 
the collection makes the circuit. There was 
never more than one dollar needed for 
transportation from one point to the next. 
This year, the books were transported almost 
entirely by car by the supervisors.” 

After an interesting discussion, the section 
voted to continue this important service of 
traveling exhibits through the Book Produc- 
tion Committee. 


CHILDREN’s SciENCE Lists COMMITTEE 

For three years, the committee has been 
working on these science lists for boys and 
girls. It has taken a long time, because 
sixty-eight books were examined and voted 
upon by the five members and lists selected 
from them. The lists are in mimeograph 
form and have been sent around to edu- 
cators and scientists who have been very 
generous in examining and giving their time 
tothem. The committee feels this fine selec- 
tion will discard all titles that are not 
scientifically accurate. A mimeographed list 
of all books questioned by scientists and 
authorities is being made for anyone in- 
terested. Some old favorites have not stood 
up under criticism, and some of the newer 
titles, particularly for young children, have 
been vetoed by such authorities as Dr. Ray 
of the National Museum, and Dr. Austin 
Clark, head of the Smithsonian Institution, 
at Washington. One of the books Dr. Clark 
questioned is a new book. He said: “The 
author is a good man—he knows his subject, 
and is a personal friend—but do not use the 
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work; it is full of inaccuracies.” 
this kind has been very valuable. 
Because the lists have been slow in coming 
back, they are’ not available in their com- 

plete form for the New York meeting. 
Harritt G. Lonc, Chairman 


Help of 


Mrs. Louise Shepard read the above re- 
port in the absence of Miss Long. A vote 
of thanks was given this committee for its 
splendid work. 

Miss Gilbert then stated that a publicity 
committee had been formed during the year 
for the purpose of making a survey of pub- 
licity channels for the section and to report 
at this meeting. The report was read by 
Margaret Lesser, for the chairman, Gladys 
English. 


Pus.iciry COMMITTEE 


A Publicity Committee was appointed by 
Miss Gilbert in the fall: of 1936 to make 
recommendations for some type of publicity 
that would inform the membership of what 
the section is doing through its various com- 
mittees and of the progress of children’s 
work in general. 

The only concrete accomplishment of the 
new committee was the publication in April 
of a News Letter containing a record of the 
plans and achievements of the section com- 
mittees during the past year. 

The committee, however, has ideas to pre- 
sent to you for developing publicity for the 
section in the future. 

First of all, we ask you to consider the 
medium and form you prefer for this 
publicity. 

A revival of the section Bulletin, which 
ceased publication in 1928, has been sug- 
gested. The cost of such a bulletin,’ 1,000 
copies printed quarterly, would amount to 
about $200 for the year. The one issue of 
the News Letter, with a WPA typist to 
address the envelopes, cost $39.71. ‘This in- 
cluded printing, postage, and envelopes. | The 
reason we have estimated the’ cost ‘of 4 
single issue of a bulletin to be $50, instead 
of $40, is because the cost of paper and 
printing are increasing and there may be 
additional expense for typing, if WPA labor 
is not available. 
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As an alternative to a separate bulletin 
fur the section comparable to the News 
Letter, a quarterly page in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin has been suggested. The benefits 
of this are obvious—the slight expense of 
committee correspondence and the advantage 
that all members of the A. L. A. would be 
apprised of the section work. 

The second point for you to consider is 
the kind of publicity that would be the most 
acceptable. 

Without doubt, the membership should 
know the personnel of the section com- 
mittees and the work that is planned and 
executed by them. Members are also keenly 
interested in conference plans and like to 
know exactly what transpires at the meetings 
—details and news that lack of space excludes 
from the Proceedings. 

The School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion at headquarters might well use this 
medium for requesting information on vari- 
ous questions that arise in connection with 
their field work. 

There are other angles of work with 
children that could be discussed for the 
mutual benefit of section members, such as: 
reports from the children’s sections of the 
different state library associations; brief 
histories of the organization and administra- 
tion of the children’s departments in some of 
the large libraries. 

There are indeed endless possibilities for 
exchanging and developing ideas in the work 
of this committee, but we should like to have 
your recommendations for next year. May 
we ask for a decision at this meeting on the 
medium for publicity and on the kind of 
publicity that is most wanted? 

Gtapys ENc.IsH, Chairman 


After discussion, it was voted that the 
section have an annual News Letter and a 
quarterly page in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
with reprints of that page, if possible, for 
distribution. 


Hospitatitry CoMMITTEE 


A standing vote of thanks was given 
the chairman, Jacqueline Overton, for the 





. 1? The committee published a separate News Letter 
in October, 1937. “— 5 news and activities 
will be reported in the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


excellent arrangements mad: for the con- 
ference. 


NeEewsery AWARD COMMITTEE 


The three members-at-large for 1937-38, 
elected from the floor were: Jacqueline 
Overton, Robert Bacon Memorial Children’s 
Library, Westbury, Long Island; Annabel 
Porter, Public Library, Seattle, Washington; 
Mrs. Louise S. Shepard, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


THe Ca.tpgecott AWARD 


The section accepted with enthusiasm the 
generous offer of Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly and donor of 
the John Newbery award, of a picture book 
medal, to be called the Caldecott award. 
This award will go to the most distinguished 
American picture book for children pub- 
lished in the United States during the year, 
and shall be awarded to the artist, whether 
or not he be author of the text. The artist 
must be a citizen or resident of the United 
States. Judges will be members of the 
Newbery Medal Committee. If a book of 
the year is nominated for both the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards, the committee shall 
decide under which heading it shall be voted 
upon, so that the same title shall not be 
considered on both ballots. 

There was some discussion as to the 
wording and the name of the award. Subject 
to Mr. Melcher’s approval, it was proposed 
that some slight changes be made in the 
text and the name changed from the Calde- 
cott to the L. Leslie Brooke award. Upon 
consultation, Mr. Melcher approved the 
changes in text but not the change in name. 
The picture book award will therefore be 
called the Caldecott Medal. . 

The section then passed a resolution in- 
viting the School Libraries Section to take 
part in the Newbery and Caldecott awards. 
It was decided that the chairman of the 
School Libraries Section and four school li- 
brarians, designated by that section, be added 
to the Newbery Medal Committee. 


THe BocLte MeEmoriAL 


The secretary read a letter from Ralph 
Munn, chairman, A. L. A. Bogle Memorial 
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Committee, asking for individual donations 
to the Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund, 
which will be used for an international fel- 
lowship. 


CaRoLINE Hewins SCHOLARSHIP 


In response to a request, Anne Carroll 
Moore, New York Public Library, spoke 
of the beginning of the scholarship in memory 
of Caroline Hewins, who died in 1926. Miss 
Hewins was asked what she would do if a 
certain amount of money were given to her, 
and she replied that she would like to see a 
scholarship established so that some young, 
promising person who wanted to be a 
children’s librarian should have that oppor- 
tunity. 

Jennie D. Lindquist, City Library, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, and Madelyn 
Clish, Hawley Memorial Library, New 
Britain Institute, New Britain, Connecticut, 
spoke of what the scholarship had meant to 
them. Mary R. Lucas, chairman of the 
Caroline Hewins scholarship, spoke of the 
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present-day status of the scholarship, saying 
that a small legacy had been left, which will 
eventually come into the Caroline Hewins 
Scholarship Fund. 

A resolution was passed that the section 
should make a contribution to this fund, and 
should go on record as feeling responsibility 
for continuing its interest in the Hewins 
scholarship award. 


New OFFicers 


Officers for the coming year are: Chair- 
man, Julia F. Carter, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; vice chairman, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Virginia Chase, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York; treasurer, Alice L. Brunat, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

After these officers were elected, a vote 
of thanks was given the outgoing chairman 
and officers for a splendid year’s work. 

RutuH Gres, Secretary 


Small Libraries Round Table 


WO meetings of the Small Libraries 

Round Table were held during the 

New York conference: one for li- 

brarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 popu- 

lation, and one for librarians in towns of 
less than 10,000 population. 

Consultation service to individual libra- 


rians was given on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of conference week by Aubry Lee 
Hill, Public Library, New Rochelle, New 
York; Alfred D. Keator, Public Library, 
Reading, Pennsylvania; and Donald K. 
Campbell, Public Library, Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 100,000 


The round table for librarians in cities of 
10,000 to 100,000 population was held 
Wednesday afternoon, June 23, with four 
hundred and fifty librarians present. Mary 
F. Parmelee, Public Library, Watertown, 
South Dakota, presided. 


Pustic Liprary: A REAPPRAISAL 


A paper on “The Public Library, a Re- 
appraisal,” was presented by Mary H. Davis, 
Public Library, Medford, Massachusetts. 
She spoke of the values which indicate the 
service of the library to its community but 
which are so difficult to measure, summariz- 


ing them under the following heads: the 
services of an efficient, trained staff; services 
in carrying out a definite objective in an 
educational program, which will be of espe- 
cial interest to the public and in which the 
public can help; and special services. 
Among educational objectives in which the 
public could be asked to help, Miss Davis 
mentioned special book lists on some impor- 
tant local industry or interest, a book re- 
view forum, and a “Friends of the Library” 


group. 
“Plan your own objectives,” she said. 
“Work out the details with trustees and 
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staff, and be sure that you are giving that 
service. ‘Then, talk.” 

She urged classification of personnel, lead- 
ing to voluntary or compulsory certification 
of librarians. 


Gary’s EXPERIMENT WITH 
““TRAVELING BRANCH” 


Ralph Shaw, Public Library, Gary, Indi- 
ana, spoke on “An Experiment in Low-Grade 
Library Service,” the traveling branch ex- 
periment in which a book trailer is used. 
Objections to book wagons he stated as fol- 
lows: limited capacity, high cost, unsuitability 
of using books on the outside in northern 
states, difficulty in handling heavy doors on 
lift-door trucks, danger to children for use 
on the street side, difficulty in one person 
supervising both sides at once, and sealing of 
doors against the weather. 

In contrast, Mr. Shaw advocated the 
book trailer as a traveling branch library, 
with half-day stops at different points in the 
city. Describing the Gary Public Library’s 
book trailer, Mr. Shaw said: 

“The traveling branch is a standard 12- 
foot house trailer, which, including its bowed 
ends, is about 14 feet long inside. It is 6 feet 
wide. —The wheels were moved back 54 
inches to prevent any possibility of overbal- 
ancing. Heavy-duty springs were installed 
to carry the heavy load of books safely, 
and legs which are put down on each side 
toward the front were provided to support 
the trailer rigidly when it is unhitched from 
the truck. A jack and wheel at the front 
make hitching, unhitching, and maneuvering 
of the trailer easy. Thus when detached 
from the truck, the trailer is supported at 
five points. 

“Three lights are provided along the center 
of the dome. These lights are operated from 
the truck battery, from six-volt lighting bat- 
teries carried in the trailer, or from any 110- 
volt power line. Light coming from the 
tight windows is normally sufficient. 


“A charcoal or coal burning stove ade- 
quately heats the interior under all weather 
conditions. The shelves are built of five- 
eighths inch three-ply plywood. They extend 
around the entire interior, and space is lost 
only around the windows, the door, the 
stove, and the wheel housings which extend 
about fifteen inches above the floor over the 
wheels. 

“The shelves are 8 inches deep and the 
lower five shelves are 8 inches high. Shelves 
six and seven will accommodate ten-inch 
books. The shelves at the windows can 
be used for displays. All shelving slopes one 
inch from front to rear. 

“A catalog pedestal fitted with a box top 
serves as charging desk, and one chair for the 
assistant completes the equipment.” 

The cost of Gary’s traveling branch was: 


Standard 12-foot trailer, including 
wheel and jack at the hitch, heavy- 
duty springs, two legs near the 
front, wiring for six-volt lighting 
batteries and 110-volt current, and 
a hitch installed on the library truck 
(but without the standard house 





trailer furniture) .............. $315.00 
END bs neaxwesdecredesunPite 125.00 
iin seen cakichind keeticenees 25.00 
DID. Wikis nce doccdasthaer cde 4.15 
$469.15 


Mr. Shaw concluded with this statement: 
“The possibilities of the traveling branch are 
practically limitless. The experimental 
model described is built in one of the smallest 
commercial house trailers. It should be 
possible, at a small increase in cost, to trans- 
port collections of 3,000 or more volumes 
merely by selecting a larger trailer as the 
shell for the traveling branch. If this were 
done it would be perfectly feasible to in- 
clude a small reference collection making the 
trailer entirely comparable to a _ small 
branch.” 


Mary F. ParMELEE, Secretary 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN TOWNS OF LESS THAN 10,000 


“Enduring Values” was the keynote of the 
round table for librarians in towns of less 
than 10,000 population, which was held in 


the main auditorium of the Cathedral High 
School Thursday morning, June 24, with an 
attendance of approximately three hundred. 
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Katharine H. Wead, Connecticut Public 
Library Committee, Hartford, presided. 
Unfortunately, the time was too short to 
allow for any group discussion although the 
topic and the papers lent themselves well to 
such discussion. 


ENpDuRING VALUES IN THE SMALL LIBRARY 


“What Are Enduring Values in the Very 
Small Library,” was the topic of the stimu- 
lating paper read by Mrs. Ellen Walkley 
Beach, Public Library, Southington, Con- 
necticut. She considered her subject as re- 
lated to librarians who are forced to be “all 
things to all people,” i.e., a readers’ adviser, 
children’s librarian, or technical administra- 
tor of all branches of public library work. 
Mrs. Beach very potently stressed the need 
of vision on the part of the librarian—to see 
what is as well as what may be; a mentally 
conditioned atmosphere in the library; a 
custom-made collection of books especially 
adapted to the needs of the community; co- 
operation of members of the community with 
the librarian and her work and aims; and 
development of self-help in the library for 
patrons and librarians alike. “Thus,” she 
concluded, “may be supplied the raw material 
for enduring values and the fine art of living 
together.” 

The next speakers who followed dealt 
with “Enduring Values” through the devel- 
opment of the small library in various state 
activities. Pauline Moody, Public Library, 
Waterbury, Vermont, spoke first on: 


THE Better Liprary MovEMENT OF 
VERMONT* 


The 1937 session of the Vermont legisla- 
ture passed an act to amend the public laws 
relating to the membership of the Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission and to authorize said 
commission to provide more adequate library 
service to rural schools, farm homes, and 
residents of the state. The act in its practical 
application means the establishment of re- 
gional centers in the state from which re- 
gional service in charge of a special librarian 
will be extended through selected regions, 


* Abridged. 
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reaching particularly small towns, villages, 
and rural sections. The passage of the bill 
was due largely to the influence exerted by 
a committee of citizens and librarians calling 
themselves and their activities the Better 
Library Movement of Vermont. It is toa 
summary of the events leading to this victory 
that I wish to devote this paper. 

Until the passage of the library bill last 
March, for over a decade the free public 
library department, functioning as a part of 
the state department of education, had taken 
the place of the commission originally estab- 
lished in 1894. 

In a bulletin released February 21, 1934, 
the American Library Association offered to 
each state suggestions for state planning, 
These first suggestions dealt with the obvious 
necessities of appointing a committee and 
outlining the duties thereof. 

After much discussion it was decided that 
the planning committee should consist, after 
the first few months at least, largely of lay- 
men. To be sure, a steering committee of 
librarians was to be ever at the call of and 
a part of the larger group, but when the 
final slate was made up laymen were to be in 
the majority. In that way the activities of 
the planning committee, partaking as it did 
of the nature of a citizens’ committee, were 
placed above the level of special pleading. 
For that first committee, therefore, ten 
librarians, a college professor, a superin- 
tendent of schools, an officer of the state 
federation of women’s clubs, a columnist, two 
lawyers, two clergymen, a state official, two 
library trustees, and one or two other inter- 
ested citizens were persuaded to help make 
this utopian—and harmless—dream come 
true. 

Organization was not effected, however, 
until October, 1934, at the close of the an- 
nual convention of the Vermont Library 
Association when Professor Arthur Wallace 
Peach, professor of English at Norwich Uni- 
versity, in Northfield, was elected president 
of the committee; Mrs. W. H. Beardsley 
of Springfield, chairman of the literature 
committee of the Vermont Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was chosen vice president; 
and a clergyman, who resigned shortly after- 
ward, was appointed secretary. At that time 
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the organization adopted the name of the 
Better Library Movement of Vermont. 

Professor Peach appointed a research com- 
mittee of five to study library needs and to 
present a well worked out program at the 
next meeting of the group. 

The .members of the Better Library 
Movement next came together in November. 
As was arranged frequently, each member 
invited a guest. A feature of this meeting 
was an address by Miss Julia Wright Mer- 
rill: of the American Library Association. 
Miss Merrill spoke on the library planning 
movement, emphasizing three points as of 
special interest in the work: adult education, 
more leisure time for reading, and greater 
demand for books by the schools, due to new 
teaching: methods. She likewise urged the 
need of a competent survey of existing condi- 
tions and the use of graphs to make it more 
popular to the general public. 

The year 1934 closed with the appointment 
of an executive committee. Its duties were 
to constitute as many subcommittees as were 
deemed necessary, to raise money for carry- 
ing on the work, to publish and distribute 
bulletins, reports, etc., and to increase the 
membership. This was considered the final 
step in organization. From a newspaper ac- 
count of the organization, one of Professor 
Peach’s appealing remarks is taken: ‘“‘Person- 
ally, I hope we can enlarge our library service 
until a farm woman on the last remote farm 
in Vermont can have books to read if she 
wants them; until the young teacher of the 
loneliest little rural school can have the 
books she needs for her youngsters—some- 
thing some of them do not have at present 
and cannot have because of limited funds 
furnished by the state.” 

That same human note was in the hun- 
dreds of letters Professor Peach sent later 
to influential citizens all over Vermont. In 
those letters information was presented from 
the layman’s point of view so that the recip- 
ients in turn might pass it on to others. ; 

The first objective was to lay before the 
entire state, in both local and state’ cam- 
paigns, the need of improving the library 
service throughout the state on the basis of 
accurate data prepared by assigned commit- 
tees. Among the others adopted and assigned 


to committees for further study were: de- 
velopment of regional libraries in connection 
with some of the larger libraries; state aid 
to improve and equalize library service; in- 
creased support for local public libraries and 
state library agencies; improvement of per- 
sonnel and salaries; better book collections; 
development of the library as a’ means of 
adult education; development of work with 
young people and children; establishment of 
a state document center and the collection 
of local historical material; improvement of 
library laws if needed; development of 
trustee interest; adequate and attractive 
housing; and service to institutions. 

In 1935 the Better Library Movement 
presented to the Vermont legislature the 
need for increased funds for the support of 
the Free Public Library Department. By 
means of letters to members of the legisla- 
ture and many personal contacts, added to 
pressure brought to bear by other organiza- 
tions, it secured for the department an 
appropriation of $1,500 in excess of the 
amount allowed during the previous year. 

That small victory was encouraging; and 
the battle was just beginning. The following 
summer committee members ‘came ‘together 
to scheme and plan for larger and more 
decisive victories. For, although no tangible 
evidence of great progress could ‘be. seen, 
there were indications that the movement 
was gaining momentum as Vermonters be- 
came library conscious. 

A year later—in September, 1936—the 
Vermont Library Association held its annual 
meeting in Rutland. Prior to this time, Miss 
Dorothy Randolph had been appointed secre- 
tary of the Vermont Free Public» Library 
Department, and acting on her recommenda- 
tion, the program for the annual’ meeting 
included a conference of the Better Library 
Movement. Again Miss Merrill was the 
guest of honor and the principal speaker. 
Several committee reports were read and 
discussed. . The executive committee voted 
that an editorial board of five, including the 
president ‘and the secretary of the Free Pub- 
lic Library Department, be appointed by the 
president to edit publicity material and to 
print and distribute it. At that time, too, a 
proposal was made to increase the member- 
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ship of the Better Library Movement to 
around five hundred members. 

The climax came early last January when 
the president of the Better Library Move- 
ment proposed that the legislature be asked 
to restore the free public library commission 
and to provide funds for the establishment of 
six regional centers. 

At first the idea seemed preposterous. 
“One might as well ask for ice cubes in 
Cathay,” snickered those members of the 
committee who regarded Vermont legislators 
as the personification of New England thrift. 
A lawyer present felt that in introducing two 
bills both would be killed, and the senator 
who is now serving on the new commission 
was sure the Better Library Movement was 
asking for more than the budget would allow. 
The meeting closed, however, with a vote 
recommending that the president, with such 
aid as he might determine, should submit to 
the legislature a bill providing for state aid 
of $25,000. 

Before the library bill was prepared three 
possible forms of state aid were considered. 

1. The old one of giving a certain number 
of books to each town with a grand list of 
$10,000 or less 

2. That of increasing the book stock of the 
free public library department 

3. State aid through a regional library 
system 

The regional system was chosen, and the 
bill provided for five rather than six key 
libraries. Introduced by Senator Mathew- 
son, a distinguished educator in the state, the 
bill was in two parts: the first pertaining to 
the restoration of the commission, the second 
to the enlargement of its field of service. 
The appropriation sought was in addition to 
the amount asked for in the budget of the 
free public library department. 

“And then what happened?” you ask. 

Your query can be answered by drawing 
upon a résumé of Vermont legislative meth- 
ods lent by the new commission. It states 
that in addition to the usual methods of 
using the radio and newspapers for publicity 
and of giving talks before clubs, churches, 
and school groups, these procedures were 
followed: 

From the free public library department 
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a bulletin, called the BLM News, was 
mailed nearly every week to each librarian 
in the state. Besides the biennial report of 
the department, a copy of which was sent to 
each member of the legislature, Post-Script— 
a brief résumé of the activities of the depart- 
ment—was given every member. The 
department bulletin was devoted to a de- 
scription of the bill and of regional work. 

Two sets of explanatory notes, prepared 
by Professor Peach and Miss Randolph, 
were sent to each member of the legislature, 
In these, each part of the bill was explained 
in detail and many often-asked questions 
were answered. 

Personal interviews were arranged and 
personal letters sent to people of influence 
throughout Vermont. These in turn brought 
a steady flow of letters and telegrams to all 
members of the legislature asking for the 
support of the library bill. 

Two teas were given in the Free Public 
Library Department to ladies of the legisla- 
ture. Due to the fact that the House Li- 
brary Committee was composed of women 
members, it was thought to be the best way 
to introduce the department to them. 

Interviews were obtained with members of 
the legislature, with the governor and the 
lieutenant-governor, and with the library and 
appropriations committees of the legislature. 

“Key” members of both houses were se- 
lected to sponsor the bill. In this lay the 
greatest strength, for without the interest 
and aid of influential members nothing could 
have been accomplished. 

The State Aid Committee of the Better 
Library Movement held a series of meetings, 
the number of invited friends being increased 
each time until the sixth—and last—meeting 
included all members of the Senate Library 
Committee. Each member of this committee 
pledged his assistance and support in putting 
the bill through the legislature. 

Most impressive of all was the public 
hearing arranged by the Senate Library 
Committee. Impressive Senator Mathewson 
was the first speaker and charming Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher the last. 

The result of all this was that in spite of 
slight modifications in the library bill, Ver- 
monters now boast of a free public library 
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It consists of the commissioner 


commission. 
of education, ex officio, and two persons, one 
a woman, appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of the senate for the term 


of four years. The commission, in turn, 
boasts of having $12,500 for establishing two 
regional centers this year. Next year it will 
have the same sum for establishing two 
others. And like the loaves and the fishes, 
this precious substance may be expanded to 
provide a fifth. 

Governor Aiken, after the passage of the 
bill, said to Miss Randolph, the secretary of 
the new commission, “I must congratulate 
you for having accomplished the impossible. 
When the bill started I would not have bet 
a nickel on it.” 

Today there are 750 members of the Bet- 
ter Library Movement. Now they have set 
themselves the pleasant task of accomplishing 
the many objectives still on the movement’s 
program. ‘Taking up the committee reports 
on youth, adult education, etc., submitted at 
the Vermont Library Association convention 
last fall, they will set out to change library 
sentiment in the next two years as much as it 
has been changed in the last two. Eventually 
professional problems will be turned over to 
the Vermont Library Association for solu- 
tion; and eventually, in two years perhaps, 
a permanent organization of citizens known 
as the Vermont Library Associates, Incor- 
porated, will be formed to provide library 
funds not obtainable through legislation. 

* * * 


A successful system of “Codperative Book 
Buying” was outlined by Mrs. Helen E. 
Wessells, Port Richmond Branch, New York 
Public Library, Port Richmond. In 1935, 
four branch librarians on Staten Island de- 
cided to pool their book funds in order to 
buy codperatively and to bring into existence 
acollection of expensive non-fiction books to 
circulate codperatively. This necessitated 
weekly consultations over book lists and 
mutual consideration of the individual needs. 
Books are thus selected which are necessary 
to each library collection as well as those 
which several branches would like but could 
not afford individually. These latter thus 
purchased circulate for three months to each 
library. Mrs. Wessells made it clear that 


the conditions on Staten Island are quite 
comparable to those in small towns and 
therefore their experiment could well be 
tried in other places, at least in principle, 
with a set-up for the particular situation. 
The advantages for such a scheme far out- 
weigh the disadvantages, she pointed out. 
The librarians who have taken part in the 
Staten Island experiment have gained tre- 
mendously both in book stock and in a sense 
of unity." 

“County and Regional Libraries,” as de- 
veloped in Delaware, was the topic for an 
interesting paper by Katharine E. Smith, 
New Castle County Free Library, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Delaware is an entirely 
rural state having but one city, and that 
Wilmington, with a population of only 
110,000. One public-spirited individual spon- 
sored a two-year experiment of rural library 
service in New Castle County through de- 
posit stations, school libraries, etc. So suc- 
cessful was this experiment that funds were 
provided by the state legislature to make 
such service permanent, and the New Castle 
County Free Library came into existence. 
This is situated at Wilmington, but its serv- 
ice is far reaching by means of book truck, 
mail service, and forty-five library stations 
for adult readers covering an area of five 
hundred square miles and serving approxi- 
mately 55,000 people. The stations are in 
various places from the small gas station to 
the large women’s club building and in charge 
of voluntary workers who are willing to give 
their services for the good of the community. 
Miss Smith dwelt upon the advantages of 
county library service which binds together 
the small library collections in towns with 
meager library support. With such service, 
she feels, much overlapping and economic 
waste can be eliminated, for “Consolidation 
and coéperation with a larger unit far excels 
individual community effort.” The work in 
the schools is a very important part of the 
plan, and the codperation of the grange, 
parent-teacher associations, and like organi- 
zations makes all branches of the work much 
more effective. 


1 See Wessells, Helen E., ‘“‘Circuit Collections Save 
poe 3 Funds.” A. L. A. Bulletin 30:18-20, January, 
1936. 
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New OFFIcers 
New officers for 1937-38 are: Chairman, 
Louis M. Nourse, Adriance Memorial Li- 
brary, Poughkeepsie, New York; vice chair- 


man, Edna Giesler, Public Library, Daven. 
port, Iowa; secretary, Elsie McKay, Public 
Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Dorotny Ret, Secretary 


Special Membership (Committee 


Three meetings were held at the Fifty- 
ninth Annual Conference under the auspices 
of this committee. They were: a business 
meeting Sunday evening, June 20; and two 
open meetings, a “Friends of the Library” 
luncheon on Wednesday, June 23, and a 
Library Gifts Round Table, Thursday 


morning, June 24. Maria V. Leavitt, New 


York Public Library, presided at all three 
meetings. 

At the business meeting attended by fifteen 
committee members representing ten states, 
the District of Columbia, and Canada, a 
recommendation was voted to change the 
name of the committee to Friends of Li- 
braries Committee. 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” LUNCHEON 


Citizens of New York and its environs 
joined with committee members and dele- 
gates from all parts of the country in en- 
thusiastic recognition of lay interest in li- 
braries at the “Friends of the Library” 
luncheon held in the Waldorf-Astoria Ball- 
room. Nine hundred guests attended, and 
many others composed the unseen radio 
audience which heard the program broadcast 
over a coast-to-coast network by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. An overseas 
radio message by short wave from Arundell 
Esdaile, secretary of the British Museum, 
speaking from London, was a feature of the 
meeting. 

The wide variety of ways in which laymen 
can participate in promoting library activities 
was evidenced by those present who repre- 
sented local, state, national, and international 
library interests. 

Dr. John H. Finley, editor-in-chief of the 
New York Times, honorary chairman of 
the Special Membership Committee, and a 
trustee of the New York Public Library, 
presided as toastmaster. In opening the 
broadcast part of the program, Dr. Finley, 
who is an active member of both the Friends 
of Princeton Library and the Friends of 
the Knox College Library, said: 

“IT wish to believe that this honor as 
presiding officer here today has come in 
recognition of my services as a librarian, 
long, long ago. For in my senior year in 


college, I was the librarian of the college. 
May I say that it was Knox College in IIli- 
nois which has just been celebrating its 
centenary. There were at most only a few 
thousand books, of which less than a hundred 
were serviceable. There was only one copy 
of the catalog. It was written in the hand of 
the senior professor, who was professor of 
chemistry, physiology and hygiene, biology, 
botany, mineralogy, and the acting professor 
of Latin. I visited the wonderful little col- 
lege a week ago. It has now one of the 
best college libraries in the United States, 
and its shelves have been filled largely as 
the result of the activities of the Friends of 
Knox College Library.” 

Judge Edwin L. Garvin, president of the 
Brooklyn Public Library Board, in an ad- 
dress, urged “the formation of public opin- 
ion on the library subject through the dis- 
semination of information by “The Friends 
of American Libraries.’” His speech was 
published in full in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for July, 1937, pages 393-95. 

Christopher Morley, author, literary 
critic, and lecturer, followed Judge Garvin 
with an informal ten-minute talk, in part 
as follows: 


Mr. Mortey’s REMARKS 


“A word of homage, a word of hope, and, 
since alliteration is not yet dead, a word 
hortatory. On Michigan Avenue, not far 
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from the headquarters of the American Li- 
brary Association, it has often been my ex- 
citement to notice scraps of paper, printed 
fotsam—flotsam rather than jetsam— 
twirling on the pavement in a mysterious 
way, particularly outside the windows of 
the Chicago Public Library, overlooked by 
those austere ladies whom one sees through 
the panes (p-a-n-e-s) filing, cataloging, and 
classifying, and preserving for posterity; at 
first I supposed that was due to some negli- 
gence on the part of the Chicago Street 
Cleaning Department, and then I realized 
that it is the turbine and deciderative in- 
stinct of every scrap of printed matter to 
swarm about and funnel toward a library, 
and that those poor little scraps of paper 
were hopeful of getting in, and jealous be- 
cause they had not. 

“Let it be remembered that we practition- 
ers of print look upon the library as our 
frail, slender affiliation with the future. 
The library is the lifeguard in the heavy surf 
of today, and we cry to him, ‘O, Lifesaver! 
O, Life Preserver! Rescue my poor little 
testimony which is foundering and strug- 
gling and strangling in that treacherous 
undertow, and draw it up safe to shining 
sands, to the dunes of duration!’ 

“There are ten thousand libraries, public 
or quasi-public, in this country, and I like 
to think of Mr. Milam, and of your out- 
going President and your incoming President, 
as the Xenophons of that army of ten thou- 
sand pioneers. 

“You may remember how those famous 
ten thousand, after struggling with the hos- 
tile ancestors of Michael Arlen, in the forests 
of the Levant, finally reached a ridge and 
they cried (I hope I am correct in my 
quantities), “Thalassa! Thalassa!’ (“The 
sea! The sea!’). 

“So, with those Xenophons, I should like 
to cry, “Thalassa! Thalassa!’ because it 
seems to me that now, perhaps for the first 
time, the library profession does see a new 
horizon that has come through the woods; 
it has fought off the ancestors of Michael 
Arlen and Omar Khayyam, and it sees a new 
horizon, a horizon in which for the first 
time the library profession is realized in its 
huge social importance. 

“I also was born in a library if by ‘being 


born’ you mean not the mere physical act 
of parturition, but the first exercise of the 
mind, however experimental. I was born 
about the year 1898, lying on my stomach on 
the coconut matting in a little iron-railed 
balcony that runs around the north wing of 
the library of Haverford College, which cele- 
brated its centennial three years before Knox 
College—and they did not have to build a 
railroad to get students to Haverford Col- 
lege, either. The students who went there 
in the 1830’s were so eager to get there, 
they would walk. 

“TI was born on that coconut matting read- 
ing an author whom only the mature among 
you will remember, Captain Mayne Reid. 
I called that gallery my ‘main reading 
room, and it made (I mean the coconut 
matting) a deep impression on me; in fact, 
I still have, though no librarian has ever 
noticed it, the corrugated waffle-shaped pat- 
tern on what the geographer would call my 
“Tropic of Cancer.’ And ever since that time 
some of the most exciting and most thrilling 
adventures I have had have been in lipraries. 

“A very witty bookseller friend of mine in 
Chicago, Mr. Ben Abrahamson, wrote a 
piece about the influence of books on people 
who do not read them. There is more than 
a mere paradox in that idea, and an interest- 
ing thesis could be developed about the in- 
fluence of libraries on people who do not 
use them. Unfortunately, and not to be 
hypocritical, I am, to my regret, one of the 
latter. Irony or chance or destiny has been 
such that although I am the kind of person 
who is at his happiest in a library, I am so 
swarmed about and inundated with printed 
matter that I very rarely have time, oppor- 
tunity, or occasion to consult a public library, 
but I think about them a great deal, and I 
wish there were time to develop my interest- 
ing thesis that the great service of the li- 
brary, now that it has become conscious 
of its social importance, is in the solution of 
what I call the dynamics of anger. 

“The solution of our social problems de- 
pends on taking two hostilities and rubbing 
their noses in each other, and then getting 
peace and effective energy out of them, as 
the steam engine does with fire and water; so 
does the library with thought and action. 
Where else in our noisy civilization can one 
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see posted up, noted and heeded the great 
and healing word ‘Silence’? The library 
draws its holy line and shuts out that great- 
est enemy of the human spirit, random in- 
terruption. The librarians, the staff, con- 
tinue to be active, and the patrons have a 
chance to think.” 

Following the custom of the past several 
years, the governors’ delegates from the 
various states were presented to the audience 
and three of them gave two-minute mes- 
sages. These were Frank L. Polk, president 
of the New York Public Library Board, 
who read a message from Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York; Mrs. C. W. 
Hevner, national chairman of library service 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


LIBRARY GIFTS 


About two hundred attended the Library 
Gifts Round Table. Maria V. Leavitt, 
chairman, opened the meeting with a brief 
summary of the interest in gifts to libraries 
as evidenced in the formation of more than 
sixty new “Friends of the Library” groups. 
She then introduced Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
former president of the Birmingham-South- 
ern College and now executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, who 
spoke on “College Policies in Regard to 
Gifts and Bequests.” He was followed by 
Ralph E. Lum, of Newark, New Jersey, 
member of the law firm of Lum, Tamblyn, 
and Fairlie and a former president of the 
New Jersey Bar Association, who talked on 
“The Decreasing Cost of Charitable Gifts.” 
The full text of Mr. Lum’s address may 
be found in the A. L. A. Bulletin for Au- 
gust, 1937, pages 455-58. 

In the discussion which followed, John 
Adams Lowe, of Rochester, New York, em- 
phasized the need for information such as 
that given by Mr. Lum and cited the recent 
activities of a citizens’ group in Rochester 
which had resulted in the restoration of the 
library budget (cut from $354,000 to 
$110,000) to an appropriation of $450,000 
for 1937-38. He related how gifts and be- 
quests followed the awakening of citizen 
interest—one gift of $100,000 for the en- 
dowment of a division of history; another 
for mental hygiene books given as a memo- 
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and a governor’s delegate from Nebraska; 
and Arthur W. Peach, chairman of the Bet- 
ter Library Movement of Vermont. Tele. 
grams to the meeting were also sent by 
Governor Henry Horner of Illinois and 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman of New Jer- 
sey. (See A. L. A. Bulletin for July, 1937, 
pages 415-16 for text of the messages.) 
The London broadcast of Arundell Es- 
daile was published in full in the A. L. A 
Bulletin for August, 1937, pages 442-43. 
Lewis Spencer Morris, president of the 
New York Society Library, brought the 
program to conclusion with a brief address 
on the rich resources of this library—one 
of the oldest and richest in historical treas- 
ures of any library in the United States. 


ROUND TABLE 


rial; notice of a generous bequest to come 
later. In capitalizing the good will of a 
community for the benefit of the library, 
Mr. Lowe said the best rule for a librarian 
to follow is, “Don’t speak yourself—let your 
friends speak for you.” 

Dr. Snavely’s address follows: 


CoLiecE Po.icies In REGARD TO GIFTS 
AND BEQUESTS 


The New Deal proclaims its intention to 
dissipate and prevent the accumulation of 
large fortunes. It seems well on its way 
to realize this ambition. This may be quite 
significant to colleges and other philan- 
thropic organizations that have relied large- 
ly in the past upon big gifts from various 
individuals. 

A new type of giving may develop, how- 
ever, that in the long run will be better 
for colleges and similar institutions. In- 
stead of relying on a few large donations 
received at rare intervals, the beneficiary in- 
stitutions will perforce enlarge their num- 
ber of donors. Smaller donations can and 
must be expected more frequently. It may 
be confidently expected that the number of 
donors will be greatly increased. In con- 
sequence, there should be a notable widening 
of sympathetic interest. 

My own experience as a college president 
for the past sixteen years illustrates the trend 
in size and type of gifts to colleges. At the 
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beginning of my administration, I was able 
to obtain several gifts of one hundred thou- 
sand or more dollars each. In the middle 
of the depression, obviously, I was unable 
to get many gifts of any size whatsoever. 
We then evolved the policy of obtaining a 
dollar a month from each alumnus and 
from a number of other loyal friends of 
higher education and of our college in par- 
ticular. For the past few years a multitude 
of these smaller gifts have come in annually 
in suficient amount to permit the college 
budget to be balanced without any reduction 
of salaries or other curtailments, as were 
necessary for three or four years during the 
depth of the depression. 

The price of success in obtaining annual 
or occasional gifts is well organized and 
continuous publicity. Prospective donors 
must have their interest aroused and main- 
tained by bulletins published regularly, by 
form letters, and by effective publicity items 
in the daily newspapers. 

Similarly, a campaign of publicity is 
needed to develop the proper state of mind 
for expectation in the matter of bequests. 
The continuous and tactful hammering on 
the benefits and needs of the college, or 
similar institution, of educational service, 
will inevitably attract the attention of ma- 
ture persons when in a mood to make their 
final testaments. Such a campaign of per- 
severance will include tactful reminders to 
lawyers, trust officers, preachers, and others 
who are frequently called upon for advice 
by persons when they are writing their wills. 

The new tax laws relative to gifts and 
bequests will be discussed in detail by a 
later speaker. They have been framed so 
that considerable exemption is allowed by 
the government for gifts to educational in- 
stitutions, which would include libraries as 
well as colleges and universities. For the 
interested institutions to obtain continuous 
and noteworthy aid as a result of this ges- 
ture on the part of the government, a sus- 
tained and attractive type of forceful 
publicity will be necessary. The main prob- 
lem will be to find the suitable list of 
prospects. 

That the day of large gifts is not past is 
quite evident when we read the recent re- 


ports of college presidents and others an- 
nouncing sizable gifts in the past few months. 
It was a thrilling experience for the speaker 
to receive at the conclusion of his com- 
mencement address at Birmingham-Southern 
College on May 31, 1937, from an interested 
friend, a check of $25,000 to be added to 
the endowment fund. A week later at 
Washington College, Maryland, the presi- 
dent—just previous to presenting me as the 
commencement speaker—announced a gift 
of $50,000 toward the construction of a 
new college library. 

These gifts are quite large for the two 
liberal arts colleges in question. Other 
gifts totaling from $100,000 to $1,000,000 
have been announced recently by presidents 
of large universities. Conspicuous among 
the more recent ones is the announcement by 
President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton 
College, of a $500,000 gift from the Honor- 
able Frank Kellogg for the maintenance of 
a department of public affairs. At his last 
commencement, President Cloyd H. Marvin, 
of George Washington University, was able 
to announce two gifts of $250,000 each, one 
being for a college library building. 

Quite evidently the days of large giving 
are not past. If philanthropically-minded 
individuals can be convinced that they can 
give their money to colleges and libraries 
rather than to the government, without the 
evasion of any laws, quite a number of large 
gifts and bequests should continue. 

Tax-supported institutions have had, and 
should continue to have, the same sort of 
success as private institutions in stimulating 
gifts and bequests. Quite a number of state 
universities have obtained in recent years 
very large sums from the wills of rich 
alumni and other philanthropists. The re- 
ceipts from these funds mean much in the 
stabilization of the annual income of state- 
supported institutions when a wave of 
economy suddenly strikes the legislature or 
other state body responsible for allocation 
of funds. 

As an illustration of this, I recall that dur- 
ing the past few months the leading papers 
of Birmingham, Alabama, have, through 
their own initiative, put on a drive for the 
donation of worth while books to supple- 
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ment the meager resources of the county 
high school libraries. The publicity has 
been continuous, appearing once or twice 
weekly. The results may not be as great as 
the editors hope, but the publicity has been 
quite effective, as well as informative and 
stimulative of interest among the public at 
large. 

About a decade ago, a number of colleges 
were able to succeed in intensive campaigns 
for larger gifts by pooling their interests. 
Ten years ago Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege joined forces with a neighboring institu- 
tion ten miles away in a thirty-day intensive 
appeal. The total of $1,000,000, the goal 
in mind, was obtained. Obviously, the pub- 
lic also received more information concern- 
ing their local institutions, and were educated 
to a better understanding and appreciation 
of them. 

Seven of the better known women’s col- 
leges of the East have had fine success in 
their coéperative movement of a few years 
ago. 

Under the present conditions, which are 
very uncertain for enlargement of private 
fortunes, it would seem that each college 
will do better to work out its own problems. 
As indicated above, it will do well to multi- 
ply one hundred fold its list of prospects. It 
will be obliged to increase its media of 
information and interest-developing plans. 
Instead of the intensive campaign, a long- 


time one must be evolved. The plans for 
promotion can be maintained on a dignified 
plane. Even if the prospective donor throws 
in the waste basket most of the publicity 
material he receives, the continuous flow will 
in due time in many cases bring favorable 
response. 

Among college libraries especially—if not 
with other types of libraries—the “Friends 
of the Library” movement has become quite 
a workable program with excellent results, 
I was slightly amused when I first heard of 
this movement in connection with the library 
of my alma mater, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. When I saw the list of givers and the 
surprisingly large total amount of funds 
received, as shown in the annual presidential 
report, I was well pleased. Quite patently, 
it is good psychology to publish annually the 
list of donors, even those preferring to be 
called “anonymous” or “a friend.” Doubt- 
less some prospective givers will feel more 
definitely a call to give a small amount an- 
nually to the purchase of books than to the 
maintenance of a college budget, even if the 
latter would mean the holding of faculty 
salaries to a reasonable scale. 

Quite obviously no college or library or 
similar institution can sit down and quietly 
wait for some friend in an unexpected quar- 
ter to make a gift, large or small, or remem- 
ber it in his will. 

Gisert A. CaM, Secretary 


Staff Organizations ‘Round Table 


HE second meeting of the representa- 

tives of staff organizations was held 

at the New York Public Library on 
Friday, June 25, with approximately three 
hundred people present. Helen Ziegler, 
chairman of the Committee on Staff Organi- 
zations, elected at the Richmond meeting, 
presided. The following executive commit- 
tee members who had been elected at that 
time were present: Florence Beers, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Ruth 
Shapiro, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Louis M. Nourse, Adriance Mem- 
orial Library, Poughkeepsie, New York; 


Thurston Taylor, Public Library, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and David R. Wahl, Library 
of Congress, secretary; also Herbert Ricard, 
Queens Borough Public Library, acting as 
parliamentarian, and Mary Van Kleeck, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the speaker of 
the day. 

The report of the committee was given 
by the chairman, using as a basis the article, 
“The Staff Association Picture, 1936,” in 
the Library Journal, December 15, 1936 
She touched briefly on other activities of 
the committee, such as advisory service to 
new groups, the collection of data on exist- 
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ing organizations, the compiling of a bibliog- 
raphy on staff associations, and the drawing 
up of a model constitution and a procedure 
for the organization of a staff association. 
Mention was made also of problems con- 
fronting this group, among them the ques- 
tion of eligibility—shall administrators and 
janitors be eligible to join staff associations 
and if not, why not?—and the proper fields 
and limitations for staff groups. 

Miss Ziegler introduced the speaker, Miss 
Van Kleeck, whose topic was “New Develop- 
ments in Workers’ Organizations.” 


Miss VAN KLEECK’s REMARKS 


Among the most significant changes 
brought about in the past seven years of in- 
dustrial depression and insecurity are the 
new forms of organization and the new ob- 
jectives of professional workers. Members 
of all professions are beginning to feel the 
need for a more significant influence than 
they have hitherto exerted in the solution of 
economic problems. Established organiza- 
tions in the professions are developing eco- 
nomic and social programs and interesting 
themselves in legislation, both within and 
without these long-established organizations. 
Groups are organizing along the lines of 
trade unions, and indeed affiliating with the 
labor movement. 

Two examples may be cited. Within the 
past three weeks the American Medical As- 
sociation has reversed its attitude of uncom- 
promising antagonism toward any form of 
state control or administration of medicine, 
and has announced its intention of studying 
the relation of government to that profession. 
Within the same period, as illustrative of 
trade union developments, the Book and 
Magazine Guild has become the New York 
local of literary workers within the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, 
which is affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Although _ li- 
brarians have not formed a union, neverthe- 
less the possibilities are great that within the 
American Library Association may be de- 
veloped a united program for dealing with 
the economic problems of the profession. 

Librarians, like other professional work- 


ers, are confronted with a threefold task for 
economic organization. First, as individuals 
they face the danger of salary cuts and of 
general insecurity arising out of industrial 
depression. Second, their profession is un- 
dermined when budgets for library services 
in a community are cut, and it is incumbent 
upon them to organize to protect their pro- 
fession and to insist that its services be fully 
available for the whole community. This 
is an unselfish and constructive task. Third, 
in a deeper sense the professions are re- 
sponsible as guardians of the knowledge and 
science of civilization. 

World-wide developments today, when 
civilization is threatened by war and by the 
fascist forces which destroy culture, bring 
us face to face with the question, “Can 
knowledge and science save civilization?” 
Many are disillusioned and take refuge in 
pessimism about human nature and the futil- 
ity of science and culture. In this situation 
the more constructive position is that which 
is implied in the organization of professional 
workers to deal with the economic and social 
problems of our time. What is involved is 
to learn to use and to reinforce the sources 
of power which can resist reaction and set 
free the creative factors in society. These 
creative factors are all allied with work, 
whether in industry, in agriculture, or in the 
professions. It is the professional workers 
who are the organized source of power for 
human rights in conflict with the destructive 
influence of the acquisitive forces which de- 
fend the status quo, even if international war 
by fascist countries results from this defense. 

If the professions will overcome their de- 
tachment and their lack of responsibility for 
the social uses of their own discoveries, they 
have opportunity now to ally themselves with 
organized workers in support of democracy 
and peace. In this situation professional 
workers not only have a part to play as 
citizens, but each in his own profession 
should contribute out of his own technique to 
the service of an enlightened society. Li- 
brarians are here in a position to spread 
knowledge among the great masses of the 
people by making books available. As the 
libraries are the storehouses of printed 
knowledge, so the librarian becomes the 
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guardian of this knowledge and responsible 
for its use in constructive social action. 


* * * 


The chairman acknowledged the help of 
the Committee on Salaries, Staff, and Serv- 
ice and expressed gratitude for the financial 
support received from staff associations. 

Mr. Taylor gave a report on the purposes 
of associations, recommending that we read 
the report from Seattle, Washington, in the 
Library Journal of September 15, 1935. 
Three difficulties, he stated, need clarifying: 
(1) proper balance between economic and 
professional activities; (2) decision as to 
whether the whole staff or only part of it 
shall be represented in associations; and (3) 
the relation of association to the public— 
shall it be through the administration or di- 
rectly? 

Mr. Nourse then gave a report on possible 
ways for the staff associations group to or- 
ganize: (1) completely apart from the 
American Library Association; (2) affiliate 
with the American Library Association (as 
the League of Library Commissions has 
done); (3) a section of the American Li- 
brary Association (any new section must be 
approved by the American Library Associa- 
tion Council) ; (4) a committee created by 
the American Library Association Executive 
Board (such committee would be very 
limited in its actions); (5) an American 
Library Association round table (no red tape 
is necessary to form such an organization). 

The resolution presented by Mr. Nourse, 


Trustees 


T THE Fifty-ninth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association, 
held June 21 to 26, at the Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel, New York City, the Trustees 
Section had in attendance 89 trustees 
registered for the conference from sixteen 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Ontario, and others, both trustees and 
librarians, who attended one or more ses- 
sions. 
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that the group organize as a round table on 
staff organizations, was seconded and car. 
ried. Other resolutions voted by the group 
were: 

That a committee on credit unions be 
formed within the round table on staff or- 
ganizations 

That member staff organizations contrib- 
ute five cents per capita for publication and 
other expenses—minimum for each associa- 
tion to be $2 and maximum to be $25 

That the dismissal without public hearing 
of Librarian Philip O. Keeney, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, be protested (carried 
after considerable discussion) 

The secretary’s motion that the round 
table on staff organizations elect a steering 
committee of five, consisting of a chairman, 
a secretary, and three other members, was 
seconded and carried. The secretary’s mo- 
tion that there be a council consisting of this 
steering committee plus one representative 
from every other association was likewise 
seconded and carried. 


Evect STEERING COMMITTEE 
Helen T. Ziegler, Public Library, Mont- 


clair, New Jersey, was appointed chairman 
of the Steering Committee; David R. Wahl, 
Library of Congress, secretary; and Mrs, 
Miriam C. Maloy, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; Thurston Taylor, 
Public Library, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, members. 

HELEN T. ZrecLER, Chairman 


Section 


The program of the section was planned 
for Tuesday and Wednesday in order that 
trustees unable to give more than one or 
two days might be there on the day of the 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon. It also 
happened that the second general session of 
the A. L. A. fell on Tuesday morning. So 
any trustee who this year had only two days 
in New York, if he attended the three 
program sessions of the section, two general 
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programs, and the afternoon teas for 
trustees, where informality and a spirit 
of getting acquainted prevailed, was af- 
forded at least an introduction to the library 
world. 

Of the special meetings for trustees, formal 
and informal, there were three program and 
business sessions, one an evening dinner, a 
breakfast arranged as an extra, a meeting 
of the Executive Committee, and five after- 
noon teas. The innovation of tea for trustees 
at four o'clock every afternoon was the in- 
spired hospitality of the New York, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, New Jersey, and Westchester 
libraries, accepted, enjoyed, and greatly ap- 
preciated by all the visitors. They chatted 
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about their libraries, became acquainted with 
each other over the teacups, and blessed their 
hosts. 

The absence of Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, 
chairman of the section, was a great loss to 
the meetings, but everyone had a lively in- 
terest in the fact that she was having a trip 
to Russia and around the world. The meet- 
ings were ably conducted by the first and 
second vice chairmen, Lucius Wilmerding, 
of New York City, and Francis J. Sullivan, 
of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Grinnell Willis, trustee of the Mor- 
ristown (N.J.) Library, prepared news 
notes on the section meetings for the Wilson 
Daily Bulletin. 


FIRST SESSION 


On Tuesday afternoon, June 22, in 
the Empire Room of the Waldorf, Lucius 
Wilmerding, first vice chairman, and trustee 
of the New York Public Library, called to 
order the group there gathered. 

Two papers were read: one entitled 
“Keeping Faith with the Public,” by Mrs. 
Charles E. Gregory, chairman of the library 
board of New Rochelle, New York; another, 
“Keeping Faith with the Staff,” by Mr. J. J. 
Weadock, Jr., trustee of the Public Library 
of Lima, Ohio. 

Mr. Weadock’s paper, which will appear 
ina forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin, was revealing of sound principle and 
practice in staff relations, and also of advance 
steps taken by the Lima Public Library. 
While he advocates friendly personal con- 
tacts between trustees and staff, it is only 
through the head librarian who hires, fires, 
and advances members of the staff that any 
of its troubles should come to the trustees, 
and then only to them as a body. 

Librarians appointed on the principle of 
fitness, training, and service, with political 
preferment ruled out, has been a consistent 
policy at Lima. Special study for profes- 
sional advancement is encouraged and re- 
warded. A definite salary schedule, forced 
down in the lean years, was restored in 1934 
and raises have been made since, as service 
and qualifications justified. 


Mrs. Grecory’s REMARKS* 


Of all forms of public service, none is 
more intriguing, more inspiring, or more 
satisfying than to serve as a trustee of a pub- 
lic library. Its problems are challenging, its 
routine fascinating, and its possibilities of 
usefulness unlimited. In preparing this very 
brief talk on keeping faith with the public, 
I have given the personal experiences of a 
trustee not because they are in any way dif- 
ferent or superior to others, but because 
these problems are universal and will appeal 
to you as your own, and because that 
method is more human and more provocative 
of discussion. 

The background of these experiences is a 
city of 60,000 population just fifteen miles 
northeast of this hotel. During the period 
since 1920, when I became a member of the 
board, the city has grown two-thirds in size, 
and trebled its library circulation. It has 
had both Democratic and Republican mayors 
and two city managers, one of whom arbi- 
trarily cut off one-third of the library budget 
and deprived us of our proper position as a 
board of trustees chartered by the State 
Board of Regents. The second city man- 
ager has restored our full rights and privi- 
leges and our past budget has been restored 
and exceeded. 


* Abridged. 
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We have lived through prosperity, depres- 
sion, and returned prosperity, have doubled 
the size of the main library and occupied 
two branch libraries, operated a beach li- 
brary in summer, and are now beginning to 
serve six city playgrounds daily. 

There have been fourteen changes in the 
board membership, which is appointed by the 
board of education for five-year terms. The 
present board has served without change for 
three years. Its first act was to appoint a 
thirty-year-old chief librarian to take the 
place of one who had served the community 
faithfully and well for forty-two years. The 
board works in complete harmony with the 
chief librarian and the staff, and throughout 
my seventeen years of service every vote of 
the board has been unanimous. 

This parenthetical note will serve to intro- 
duce some of the problems that most of you 
have to meet. 

The first duty of a trustee to the public is 
whole-hearted devotion of time, energy, and 
study of modern library ideals and methods, 
and only those who can give such service can 
really serve their community in this impor- 
tant office. 

It is not a position for the enjoyment or 
prestige of the individual, but for the best 
interest of the community. In the same 
manner, it is the duty of the trustees to think 
of the staff primarily from the standpoint of 
their value to the public. For this reason, 
life tenure in office is not a good thing. 
There should be incorporated in every public 
service law an occasional check-up to make 
sure that every public employee finds it to his 
or her personal advantage to serve as faith- 
fully as the employee in private business. 

The outstanding duty of the trustee is to 
the taxpayers to protect them from unneces- 
sary costs, but on the other hand to make 
sure that a sufficient amount is expended on 
books to supply every need of adult educa- 
tion and pleasure through reading. ‘The 
amount spent for library service is small 
indeed compared with most other city ex- 
penditures, and the public should be educated 
to expect to provide a liberal budget for this 
purpose. 

The chief function of the trustees being 
to secure money for the achievement of these 


objectives, we must consider how these can 
best be secured. If the library is an endowed 
one or dependent upon the generosity of the 
people, there is only one method by which 
funds may be obtained, a continual nagging 
of the population as a whole with money- 
raising drives and activities, and an ingratiat- 
ing attitude toward the rich to secure 
bequests. For these the large foundations 
are full of suggestions as to procedure, but 
for the library dependent upon taxes, it is 
important that there should be a well de- 
fined relationship to public officials and to 
politics. Our board keeps absolutely out of 
local politics and controversial questions, 
When our budget faces a newly elected 
mayor and council there are no grudges to 
settle, no scores to even up against any mem- 
ber of the board. Thus we avoid one of the 
greatest handicaps under which a library 
budget can labor. If a member and the fac- 
tion with which he is closely identified has 
fought the winning party during a bitter local 
campaign, the library loses just so much in 
good will and codéperation. 

We find that it is most important to make 
friends of all city officials and to take them 
into our confidence throughout the year, to 
tell them how the library is growing and of 
any new plans that are being carried out, 
and express our appreciation of the increased 
service that we have been able to render to 
the city through their generosity to our 
board. We let them feel that if it were not 
for the strength of their support behind us, 
the reading public would suffer and that we 
as trustees understand and appreciate this. 
We also send them copies of our reports and 
publicity and our dreams for the future. 
This policy pays well in dividends for the 
library. 

For a long time we mourned the lack of 
specific interest in the library. People used 
it and enjoyed it but took it for granted. 
We decided that an auxiliary of some kind 
was needed, and determined to organize 4 
“!'riends of the Library” group. We invited 
jive prominent citizens to sponsor it and to 
form a permanent executive committee. We 
were fortunate to have in this group two per- 
sons of international reputation, Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, the chairman, and Dr. 
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James E. West, chief executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Serving with them was 
the president of the local women’s club of 
several hundred members, a banker who was 
a thoroughly representative citizen connected 
with many local organizations, and a doctor 
who had served for twenty years as a mem- 
ber of the library board. They gladly agreed 
to sponsor our work to the public and in 
their names we sent out letters to a selected 
list of fifty men and women, followed a few 
days later by a list of these names and an 
invitation to the general public through the 
press. More than 250 enrolled. There are 
no dues. The members have never been 
asked to exert pressure of any kind but 
we send them all reports, advance statements 
of plans, and other items of interest. A few 
meetings have been held under their auspices 
and friends and friendships built up for the 
library. 

We work closely with the editor, giving 
advance tips on library news, supplying well 
written copy to the papers, and sending in- 
vitations to previews and other library func- 
tions. We also seek and receive the friendly 
coéperation of the chamber of commerce, the 
service clubs, the women’s club, the 
Y.M.C.A., parent-teacher associations, and 
other large groups. The Art Association, 
which has held regular monthly exhibits at 
the library for eighteen years, and the Garden 
Club, which planned our gardens, provides 
flowers, and holds flower shows in the li- 
brary, are among our closest friends. 

We keep faith with the public by making 
the library a convenient and comfortable 
place to work, by providing adequate light- 
ing and other physical aids to study. 

We are now keenly interested in develop- 
ing a far greater use of the library by speci- 
fied groups through providing books to meet 
their needs and seeking to encourage their 
reading and a more direct feeling of friendli- 
ness and ownership. Some of these are labor 
organizations, fraternal orders, racial and 
church groups, study clubs of all kinds, and 
business men and women. 

One last duty—the highest of all—re- 
mains in the character of the books and pub- 
lications that we buy with the funds 
intrusted to our care: to make sure that 


libraries are provided with all the tools 
for vocational guidance, the use of leisure 
time, adult education, travel, biography, sci- 
ence and economics as well as belles-lettres 
and fiction; to raise the public taste by provid- 
ing and publicizing the best; not only to 
get the most out of the taxpayer’s dollar for 
a life-continuing education but the best books 
and the best service, to promote his loyalty 
to our basic form of government and his 
development as an informed American citi- 
zen and his own physical, mental, and 
spiritual growth. 

Our mayor set our key-note when he said: 
“Tt is for you to study the needs of the 
library and to ask for the money to carry 
on all that you feel will contribute to its 
success. It is never your duty to hesitate 
to ask. If we cannot find the funds, it is for 
us to refuse, but because I believe so firmly 
in the value of a library in bringing a high 
class of citizens to a community and in inter- 
esting them in the better things of life, you 
will always have my vote for all that it is 
humanly possible to provide.” 


ae ie 


The secretary's annual report indicated 
gains toward the three objectives adopted at 
Richmond in 1936: 

1. Membership in Trustees Section. The 
potential membership of the section being the 
library trustees in the United States, num- 
bering 30,000 to 40,000, the actual mem- 
bership of 350 is in strong. contrast. 
Nevertheless, there was a net gain of 46 
members, due largely to the efforts of the 
A. L. A. office and of the membership com- 
mittee. A new A. L. A. leaflet, The Trustee 
and the A. L. A., was made available at the 
conference and will be used in building up 
the section’s membership. In promoting trus- 
tee membership, attention should be drawn 
“to the policy of local boards taking out indi- 
vidual memberships in the A. L. A. for each 
trustee, and annual membership fees being 
paid from local library funds,” a policy which 
was indorsed at the midwinter meeting of 
1936 by the Trustees Section and the A. L. A. 
Council. 

2. State organizations of trustees and citi- 
zens. New Jersey, Texas, Kansas, and 
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South Dakota report newly organized trus- 
tee groups. Louisiana and Kentucky report 
citizens’ library committees organized. 
There are now twelve state citizens’ library 
committees. Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
Massachusetts, and California have state 
trustee groups organized before May, 1936. 

3. Publications. The Library Trustee, 
edited by Anna Gertrude Hall and published 
by the American Library Association, is now 
on sale at $2.35. The A. L. A., by special 
and unusual procedure, will allow a royalty 
for sales to the trustees group. In return, 
the trustees are pledged to promote sales of 
the book, a service which is of double bene- 
fit, since the royalty can be used to pro- 
mote section objectives and the buyers of the 
book have an invaluable aid to library trus- 
teeship. 

The A. L. A. Bulletin began in 1937 to 
carry a special section with the caption 
“Trustee News,” for which the Bulletin 
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editor has the advice on suitable material 
from a committee of the section. Prior to 
this, trustee articles appeared in six issues 
of the 1936 Bulletin. This is exclusive of 
trustee material in the conference Proceed- 
ings. 

After the formal program was completed, 
a lively discussion was initiated on the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Otto Zahn, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, that the group not disperse with- 
out some mutual interchange. 

Greatest interest was expressed in the 
conduct of future meetings of the section, 
as to the nature of the program, social con- 
tacts, and better attendance of trustees. 

Many adjourned to the Carpenter Suite 
for tea, where the movement in the afternoon 
meeting resulted, under the leadership of 
Fraser P. Price, of White Plains, New 
York, in the decision to meet at breakfast 
on Thursday. 


SECOND SESSION 


With Francis J. Sullivan, second vice 
chairman of the section and trustee of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, in the chair, the 
second session of the Trustees Section was 
opened Wednesday morning, June 23, at 10 
o'clock. 

A review of The Library Trustee, by 
Anna Gertrude Hall, just published by the 
American Library Association, was read by 
William E. Marcus, Jr., trustee of the Free 
Public Library of Montclair, New Jersey. 
This review, in which Mr. Marcus charac- 
terized the book as an up-to-date manual 
which should be in the hands of every trus- 
tee, whether new or old, was printed in the 
July, 1937, issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
pages 396-97. 

The round table discussion which followed 
was led by Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh. Eight questions previously sub- 
mitted in writing to the section were read 
and chosen for discussion in the order of in- 
terest expressed by the group. Opinions 
from the floor based on local experience fol- 
low each question. 

1. What are the effects of civil service on 
public libraries? 


“Tn states where a certification law exists, 
civil service is a great detriment. Examining 
boards, especially in small towns, do not 
know what questions to ask, nor will they 
take advice. Hence the unqualified become 
eligible for appointment. Where a certifica- 
tion law is being considered, librarians 
should be exempted from taking civil service 
examinations.” 

“In Los Angeles, applicants for civil serv- 
ice examination must be accredited librarians 
or from an accredited library school. Civil 
service itself must be purged of politics and 
as an aid to this, it is important that a mem- 
ber of the library staff or a trustee should 
be on the examining board.” 

“Civil service works well for us. The 
staff members feel safe in their positions.” 

“Civil service should be accompanied by 
check-ups, which prevent unlimited tenure.” 

“In case of removing a civil service em- 
ployee, the librarian feels that he himself is 
put on trial, so avoids the issue.” 

The leader said during the discussion: 

“Librarians accept civil service as a neces- 
sary evil, where local political conditions are 
such that the board of trustees cannot cope 
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with them to prevent political appointments, 
or where the whole pattern of city govern- 
ment makes civil service necessary in the li- 
brary also. Librarians who oppose civil serv- 
ice do so not only because dismissal is 
dificult, but more especially because they are 
not free to make a careful selection of staff.” 

“Certification gives far greater protection 
than civil service.” 

“Although there is difference of opinion, 
the weight of experience is against civil serv- 
ice.” 

2. What means do you suggest to touch 
the general apathy of trustees to the library 
movement outside of the local community but 
of which it is inevitably a part? 

Answers were many, varied, and pointed: 

“Set up a ‘Friends of the Library’ group.” 

“Trustees interesting themselves in their 
own library will naturally be more interested 
in the movement as a whole.” 

“Depends on the president of the board.” 

“Depends on the librarian who with vision 
solicits trustees’ interest and educates them.” 

Here the leader named librarians back of 
some trustees present. 

“Let trustees get together several times a 
year in regional groups expanding to state 
and national meetings.” 

“Do trustees visit other libraries when 
they travel?” 

“Subscribe to A. L. A. Bulletin for every 
member of the board.” 

“Include in library budget expense for one 
trustee member to attend A. L. A. confer- 
ence.” 

“Take measures to insure appointment of 
trustees who are of value. This is better 
than to operate on incurable cases.” 

3. What is the most effective method of 
showing graphically or otherwise the trend 
of usefulness of the library to its community, 
year by year? 

4. What is the most effective method of 
comparing graphically or otherwise the rela- 
tive usefulness of a number of libraries? 

5. What is the most effective method of 
showing, graphically or otherwise, the trend 
of efficiency of a library from year to year, 
it., the relation between cost of operation 


and value of service rendered to the com- 
munity? 


The leader pointed out the important na- 
ture of these questions since it was a measur- 
ing rod for the usefulness, not the use of the 
library which was being sought. Ultimately, 
the library must face this question and 
answer it for the tax-levying bodies and for 
the taxpayer. The answer, said he, would 
entail a detailed study over a long period; 
such intangibles as a higher level of culture 
and better citizenship in the community be- 
cause of the library, would be involved. 

From the floor came the following sugges- 
tions: 

“Keep a record of the people who come 
to the library.” 

“Let the library be a cultural center for 
the community where art exhibits, musical 
events, and forums are held.” 

“Testimonial letters from influential peo- 
ple in the community—a leading minister, 
social worker, court officer, city official, or 
other person representing a social outlook.” 

“Keep an album of stories of persons who 
have found in the library the aid which has 
advanced them in life. Olin Downes, who at 
this conference has paid such tribute to the 
opportunity afforded him at the age of fifteen 
to read without limit in the Library of Con- 
gress, and the aid which the resources of the 
New York Public Library are now to his 
work in musical journalism, is a case in 
point.” 

“Try closing a branch and take note of the 
protests made which reveal what the library 
means in the community.” 

6. Why is it that even with new books 
available, library circulation does not show 
growth? 

7. What are libraries to do in larger com- 
munities where there are new areas in which 
the library systems have no money to place 
branches? 

8. What efforts are public libraries mak- 
ing to stimulate interest in reading on the 
part of people who are not yet patrons of 
the library? 

These questions were not thoroughly ex- 
plored on account of shortness of time, but 
it is hoped that state trustee organizations 
may find it possible to discuss them in their 
meetings. The following points were noted: 
Circulation decreases in both large and small 
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libraries were noted from statistics of de- 
pression peaks, yet they show a net increase 
above pre-depression level; there is a definite 
relationship between circulation and employ- 
ment. Attention was called also to the effect 
on schools and libraries of the declining birth 
rate in our cities. 

At the close of the discussion, Mrs. M. L. 
Purvin, trustee of the Chicago Public Li- 


THIRD 


In the beautiful mirrored Jansen Suite 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, over fifty trustees 
and librarians ate dinner together on 
Wednesday evening, June 23, at a long 
horseshoe table, decorated with larkspur and 
white candles. President Malcolm G. Wyer, 
President-elect Harrison W. Craver, and 
Mrs. Craver, and Carl H. Milam, secretary 
of the American Library Association, hon- 
ored the gathering with their presence. The 
special speaker of the evening was Wil- 
liam T. Polk, chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Citizens Movement. Mr. Wilmerding 
presided. 

Mr. Wyer brought greetings from the 
American Library Association. He stated 
that control of public libraries by boards of 
directors had recently been confirmed as good 
practice by a study and suggested that trus- 
tees are in a position to aid in the stabiliza- 
tion of library incomes. Mr. Milam asked 
returning trustees to reéxamine the problem 
of pensions for aging librarians, and pointed 
out that the present advantageous annuity 
insurance rates will expire April 1, 1938. 

M. M. Harris, trustee and president of 
the newly organized League of Library 
Trustees, from San Antonio, Texas, being 
unable to be present to speak on the subject 
“Mobilizing Trustees,” the secretary read 
excerpts from some of his speeches and 
writings which were revealing of what trus- 
tees may be and do in community, state, and 
nation for the library. 

“Enlisting Citizen Interest,” the chief ad- 
dress of the evening, by Mr. Polk, drew 
forth enthusiastic applause from the au- 
dience. His entertaining stories, dry humor, 
profound philosophy of life and libraries, 
practical program for citizens and for libra- 
ries can be enjoyed by all as it was printed 
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brary, and chairman of the Nominating 
Committee—consisting of Charles M. Cart- 
wright and Mrs. Walter Rice—brought in 
the committee’s report. This was received, 
and no other nominations being offered, a 
motion that the secretary cast one ballot for 
the names proposed was carried. The new 
officers are given at the conclusion of these 
proceedings. 


SESSION 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin, October 1, 1937. 


TRUSTEES BREAKFAST 


This impromptu event came as a result of 
the spontaneous desire to have a formal- 
informal gathering. In the Crystal Room of 
the Montclair Hotel, sixteen trustees gath- 
ered at 8:00 A.M., Thursday, June 24. Not 
much more than orange juice was disposed 
of before Fraser Price, of White Plains, 
New York, was chosen as chairman. 

Informal contributions from various mem- 
bers may be summarized as follows: 

“The great value of informal social con- 
tact afforded by afternoon tea every day for 
the trustees was appreciated and gave rise 
to the suggestion that trustees have a sepa- 
rate registration and meeting room with all- 
day service.” 

There was general agreement on two days 
of program sessions for trustees; one a 
round table with experts present. Some 
wanted part of the time used for diversified 
interest groups, no matter how small; others 
held to the value of prepared papers. Sug- 
gestion for a general session feature on li- 
brary trusteeship by a trustee and librarian 
was made. 

The A. L. A. Bulletin, The Library Trus- 
tee, just off the press, the principle of ex- 
pense money for the A. L. A. conference for 
one trustee, and a listing of those attending, 
were urged as means of enlisting more in- 
terest among trustees in their section. 

Again and again the opinion was expressed 
that the present session had been worth 
while and the best ever, and that great 
thanks were due to the New York, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, Westchester, and New Jersey 
trustees who had in turn been hosts at four 
o'clock tea in the Carpenter Suite. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee at its meeting 
Thursday morning, June 24, made plans for 
promotion of sales of the new publication, 
The Library Trustee, and voted to adopt as 
a major objective for the year, “Mobilization 
for Better Trusteeship.” Mimeographed 
copies of the minutes have been mailed to 
committee members and a limited number 
are available for other members of the sec- 
tion on request. 


OrrFicers ELECTED 


New officers are: First vice chairman 
(for one-year term), Maurice A. Hyde, 


City Library, Lincoln, Nebraska; second 
vice chairman (for one-year term), Mrs. 
George H. Tomlinson, Public Library, 
Evanston, Illinois; secretary (for two-year 
term), Mrs. O. C. E. Matthies, Public 
Library, Hammond, Indiana. 

Executive Committee members (4 for 
two-year terms): William E. Marcus, Jr., 
Free Public Library, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey; Rabbi Joseph Rauch, Free Public Li- 
brary, Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. Albert W. 
Errett, Public Library, Kewanee, Illinois; 
and P. J. Kramer, Public Library, Oakland, 


California. 
Marian D. Tomutnson, Secretary 


University Library Extension Service ‘Round Table 


r NHE University Library Extension 
Service Round Table met the evening 
of June 23, in the West Foyer of the 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the chairman pre- 

siding. About sixty-five persons were 

present, including both extension service 
librarians and others interested in the work. 

The first speaker was Edith Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, 
whose subject was “The Intramural Rela- 

tionships of the University of Michigan Li- 

brary Extension Service.” It is interesting 

to note that Miss Thomas was the first 
chairman of this group and was responsible 

for the first round table, held in 1922. 


Miss THomas’ PaPEr* 
The University of Michigan Library Ex- 


tension Service, to quote from its announce- 
ment bulletin, “is engaged in studying current 
Civic, economic, social, and general educa- 
tional problems with a view to collecting and 
putting at the disposal of Michigan citizens 
authentic and up-to-date material on prac- 
tically every subject of public interest. The 
needs of special groups, such as the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the State Grange, 
and schools and colleges, are given special 
consideration.” 


_—__ 


* Abridged. 


This type of service is characteristic of 
practically all the library service offered by 
or through the extension divisions of state 
universities in the Middle West. The Li- 
brary Extension Service in Michigan is, how- 
ever, I think, one of the two or three services 
of its kind under the direct administration 
of the university library. Moreover, our 
service is unique in one respect, I believe, 
in that its resources do not include books 
but are confined entirely to pamphlets and 
clippings and other ephemeral material, nor 
may it draw upon the book collection of the 
University of Michigan General Library. 

It was natural, therefore, when the Li- 
brary Extension Service was only beginning, 
when its collection of pamphlets was small, 
that it should be necessary in some way to 
provide aid for those people whose requests 
really required books, but for whom books 
could not be provided. Obviously, the first 
expedient was to give information which 
would lead to the right books if there were 
other channels of access to them. I remem- 
ber very well how one of the first requests 
I received was for books on the history of 
Ireland which would lead to an understand- 
ing of the conflict between the Irish Free 
State and England which came to a crisis 
immediately after the close of the World 
War. While this problem was on my desk, 
I chanced to meet a member of the univer- 
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sity faculty who was a specialist in Irish his- 
tory. I knew him only by sight, and he knew 
me not at all, but I stopped him and told 
him about my need to know a few of the 
best and most recent books that would bear 
upon the Irish crisis. He replied, “Well, I 
have just written a book in that field which 
will not be published until spring. When it 
is published, it will be the best book on the 
subject. In the meantime, I can refer you 
to certain other books.” And that was my 
first faculty recommended reading list. It 
might interest you to know that the professor 
was the late Edward Raymond Turner, and 
his book, unpublished at the moment, Jre- 
land and England, has since justified his 
appraisal of it. As time went on, when occa- 
sion arose, I asked advice and suggestions 
from members of the faculty who were spe- 
cialists in various fields and secured always 
a most interested and courteous response. 

As a result, while we were building up our 
collection of pamphlets and clippings on sub- 
jects of paramount interest, subjects that 
were most in demand from schools and clubs, 
we developed a sort of information service 
based on the authority of specialists in the 
faculty. Such assistance we could not have 
given at all without the codperation of the 
faculty. It was secured usually at no greater 
cost to them or to us than a brief telephone 
conversation, and quickly passed on in a 
letter to the men and women out in the state 
who had asked for it. 

Added to the informational aspect of this 
service, there soon developed a kind of coun- 
seling based on the same codperation of the 
faculty. Problems came to us more and 
more frequently which required, more than 
anything else, interpretation. School men 
and women would come into us with prob- 
lems connected with their classroom work 
asking us where they might look for neces- 
sary materials and aids, to whom they might 
go for specific advice. Usually during such 
an interview one or sometimes several fac- 
ulty men would be called by telephone, and 
the answer would be given at once or advice 
as to some other person or place to which the 
individual in question could be directed for 
further assistance. Often, of course, it 
turned out during these consultations that 


we had material in our files which they could 
use to advantage. 

When the Bureau of Alumni Relations 
was inaugurated in 1929, the Library Exten-. 
sion Service took over the preparation and 
distribution of reading lists to Michigan 
alumni wherever they might be. The extent 
of this new service to alumni was naturally 
made possible by the fact that the Bureau 
of Alumni Relations under the direction of 
Mr. Wilfred B. Shaw sent out to Michigan 
alumni, at intervals, bulletins which included, 
among other things, announcements of the 
reading list service as well as announcements 
of the lists available from time to time. 
These lists are always prepared in response 
to direct and specific requests from individu- 
als. Many of you may be familiar with our 
two volumes of these lists, especially 4/umni 
Reading Lists, Second Series, published in 
the summer of 1934. 

Perhaps the next most productive of these 
intramural relationships is that between the 
Library Extension Service and various de- 
partments in the School of Education. For 
instance, in certain courses given to students 
being prepared to teach Latin in the sec- 
ondary schools, the professor in charge gives 
attention to the working out of classroom 
aids for the teaching of high school Latin. 
These aids are prepared under his supervi- 
sion with the codperation of experienced 
teachers who come back to summer school. 

The University of Michigan Broadcasting 
Service presents over WJR a varied series 
of programs consisting for the most part of 
addresses given by members of the university 
faculty on subjects of current interest in 
their respective fields. These addresses are 
mimeographed for distribution and copies in 
quantity are furnished to the Library Exten- 
sion Service without cost. Several notable 
series within the past two or three years have 
included vocational guidance—covering such 
subjects as medicine, law, librarianship, en- 
gineering, and business administration. 

In connection with series of lectures which 
have been given from time to time in near-by 
cities under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Alumni Relations, professors participating 
in such series have given us syllabi of sub- 
jects covered, together with selected refer- 
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ences for follow-up reading. ‘These syllabi 
have furnished us with unusually good copy 
for use in the preparation of programs for 
women’s clubs. “The Modern City” and 
“Contemporary Political Problems” are typi- 
cal subjects covered in these outlines. 

In a similar way, the series of lectures 
offered in the parent-teacher associations 
and adult education institutes sponsored 
each year by the University Extension Divi- 
sion have been used as a basis of outlines for 
study club programs. The most recent of 
these, a copy of which is on exhibit here, was 
prepared for use in connection with the adult 
education institute held in Ann Arbor the 
week of May 17. The general subjects of 
the lecture series included health, economics, 
international relations, problems of the press, 
modern American art, current theater, and 
recent American novels. 

A further type of material which is made 
available to us by the Bureau of Alumni 
Relations consists of the reproduction of 
lecture notes delivered at the Alumni Uni- 
versity which has been held for the past sev- 
eral years during the week following com- 
mencement week. Notes are taken and pub- 
lished in mimeographed or litho-printed form 
at the expense of the Bureau of Alumni Re- 
lations and given to us for distribution. 

The Library Extension Service last year 
compiled a List of Books for High School 
Libraries intended to include minimum es- 
sentials for books for reference and col- 
lateral reading in subjects of major impor- 
tance in the average small high school course 
of study. The Library Extension Service 
took the initiative in the high schools through 
the Bureau of Codperation with Education 
Institutions, which inspects high schools and 
makes recommendations to them in the mat- 
ters bearing upon standards for accrediting. 
Another case in point is that of the List of 
Plays for High School Production, compiled 
and published by the Library Extension Serv- 
ice, which is used by the director of play 
production in his work in training teachers 
in the field of high school dramatics. 

This feeling of mutual responsibility which 
has grown up between the faculty and the 
Library Extension Service has developed out 
in the state a feeling that the Library Ex- 
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tension Service can be called upon in almost 
any emergency for direction and aid, and at 
the same time it has built up confidence, par- 
ticularly among school men and women, in 
whatever we may do for them. 


* * * 


The next paper was presented by Essae 
Martha Culver, Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, on “University Extension 
Programs and Libraries—Enduring Values.” 


Miss CuLver’s PAPER* 


The two most necessary elements in the 
successful model are the university’s teaching 
machinery and the library’s book service. It 
is not possible to say the one is more im- 
portant than the other, for they are neces- 
sary one to the other. 

As we survey the scene today, the univer- 
sity is doing a pretty good job. The adult 
education experts assert that the greatest 
adult education program today in the United 
States is that of the university’s agricultural 
and general extension departments. ‘This 
program is going forward largely in the rural 
and urban field. In the same field, what are 
libraries contributing? Ten states have no 
library extension agency and 80 per cent of 
the rural people are without book resources. 
Since public libraries do not exist, the book 
supply is lacking, and it is small wonder that 
the universities, in many states, have taken 
on the book distribution function of the li- 
braries. 

The university is only one of many agen- 
cies in the field carrying on adult education 
programs which the library should be shar- 
ing. Let me remind you of the parent edu- 
cation study program of the P. T. A., the 
study programs of the women’s clubs, the 
education through reading program of the 
Home Economics Association, the folk 
schools’ forums and discussions, etc., the 
WPA, CCC, NYA adult education pro- 
grams, each and every one calling for books 
and library service. No wonder librarians 
feel a little hopeless and confused. 

In many states the universities have at- 
tempted to solve their problem by buying and 
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distributing books to their own registrants. 
In one state this service was extended to 
neighboring states upon payment of a fee, 
and I found books from that university in 
Louisiana 900 miles away when the Louisi- 
ana Library Commission was established; 
another college library in California lent 
books in Louisiana; and with no such 
thought on the part of the university exten- 
sion departments, these generous gestures 
were detrimental and retarded library de- 
velopment in their own states especially. 
Where such services are well developed be- 
fore the library gets sufficient strength to 
enter the field, the adjustments have been 
dificult and the divided efforts cause con- 
fusion in the minds of the students. 

This all sounds very general, and situa- 
tions in many states are familiar to you. 
Before going to a state with practically no 
libraries, I made a special study of a num- 
ber of states including California, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, and North Carolina. I hoped to 
take to Louisiana the most successful part of 
each scheme and to avoid its failures. Per- 
haps the only value this discussion can give 
you is a little of my own experience in doing 
this. 

A far western state contributed the fact 
that widespread organization for book serv- 
ice was important if the program was to be 
state wide. Also, that codperation between 
all the libraries of the state in interlibrary 
loan service made possible by a union catalog 
was of great value, and that complete codp- 
eration between state library, public libraries, 
and universities in notifying each other of 
establishment of classes, books required, and 
any special problems, so all could share in 
the solution, was most necessary. 

From a Pacific northwest state I gathered 
that if complete library organization were 
lacking, the state library extension agency 
could help make up the lack if resources 
were anywhere near adequate, and that the 
moral support of the university was im- 
portant in gaining adequate resources. From 
a northern state I learned that the book, 
magazine, and clipping resources to be used 
in extension classes should not be divided and 
that one agency should handle all. From an 
Atlantic seaboard state I learned that the 


universities had great powers for getting 
funds which the libraries seemed to lack, 
especially when the university was old and 
had a large alumni organization from which 
the legislature was largely recruited, and | 
learned what an adequate publicity program 
can do. Also, that where book distribution 
was divided between the university and pub- 
lic and state libraries, it unhappily retarded 
the library service development. 

With these things in mind, I hoped to 
help build a model structure in Louisiana. 

At a conference between university exten- 
sion authorities and Louisiana Library Com- 
mission members, the matter was discussed, 
and it was agreed that the library commis- 
sion and public libraries would supply the 
books. In the first year it was evident that 
one state agency could not provide the neces- 
sary duplicate copies to meet the demand; so 
the university agreed to supply the required 
texts on payment of an additional fee, and 
the commission would provide free books as 
far as available. The demand grew, and it 
was evident that without more widespread 
libraries over the state the one commission 
library could not meet the demand. 

Another conference was held. The presi- 
dent of the university agreed to call a meet- 
ing of outstanding leaders to crystallize 
interest in libraries into a citizens library 
movement, to make the state legislature li- 
brary conscious and bring about state aid. 
In our state in one year’s time it brought 
about funds for a regional library demonstra- 
tion covering three counties, and much hope 
for substantial aid from the next legislature, 
and we are working toward the outstanding 
features of the California model. The plans 
for a union catalog are under way, and 
meantime interlibrary loan is contributing 
much of the university library resources to 
the people through the commission service. 
The plan and the accomplishment to date is 
not perfected, but it has convinced me that 
the universities have a big opportunity to 
help bring about enduring values in library 
extension service in all the states if they will 
see the vision. Without their interest and 
help, library development will come very 
slowly in most of the states now without 4 
state directing agency. 
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The statement has been made that federal 
aid is necessary before universal book service 
is provided, but while this would be a great 
stimulating force, I believe a citizens li- 
brary movement backed by the universities 
can accomplish more in a short time than any 
other plan, and I recommend it to other 
states seeking a solution. 

The university needs the libraries and the 
libraries need the university, and codperation 
will be mutually advantageous. 


*” *” * 


The last paper was presented by Charles 
H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames. Mr. Brown chose as his subject, 
“Rural Library Extension.” For the full 
text, see pages 706-10. 


Thomas Fansler, director of the Research 
Department, New York University, presided 
during the discussion which followed. Mr. 
Fansler analyzed the points of these papers, 
emphasizing the great need of constant evalu- 
ation of methods and means as well as the 
fact that the best means to the ends of library 
extension service must of necessity vary with 
the different conditions and set-ups in the 
different states. 


CHAIRMAN ELECTED 


Helen E. Wagstaff, Library Extension 
Service, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
was appointed chairman of the round table 
for 1938. 

N. IMocENE Copps, Chairman 


Work with the Blind Round Table 


HE Round Table on Work with the 

Blind was held at the new and at- 

tractive quarters of the New York 
Library for the Blind, 137 West Twenty- 
fifth Street, June 23. Mrs. Martha K. 
Stark, Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri, 
chairman of the committee, was not able to 
attend. Mrs. Grace D. Lacey, Wayne 
County Library, Detroit, Michigan, pre- 
sided. About twenty-five were present. 

The group was saddened by the notice of 
the death of Mrs. Emma Delfino, librarian 
for the blind, Philadelphia (Pa.) Free Li- 
brary, and first A. L. A. chairman on work 
with the blind. Her remarkable energy 
helped bridge the gap when the tactual sys- 
tem was changed from New York Point and 
American braille to a braille based on the 
original system of Louis Braille. Libraries 
for the blind had to be built up from no 
books at all. 

William McG. Eager, of the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, England, 
was one of the speakers. He emphasized 
the necessity for complete interchangeability 
of the “Talking Book” records between 
English speaking countries. He praised the 
“Talking Books” made in America saying, 


“they were extremely well read.” Robert 
B. Irwin, director of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, directed the attention of 
the round table to “Talking Book” produc- 
tion. He said that out of two hundred 
voices tested for reading aloud only about 
five qualified. Mr. Irwin promised that 
several of Shakespeare’s plays, with a special 
cast for the parts, would be recorded very 
soon. “It is possible,” he said, “for recent 
popular plays to be done, too.” 

Technical questions peculiar to library 
work with the blind, such as zoning of library 
service, uniformity of statistics, choice of 
titles to be brailled and recorded, were dis- 
cussed. The round table was fortunate in 
having Martin A. Roberts, director of the 
Project for the Blind, Library of Congress, 
attend. It was very helpful to bring these 
problems to him directly and to have his 
point of view. It was agreed by the group 
that zoning of library service for the blind 
was necessary. All government books are 
to be circulated within the region set by 
the distribution of the machines. 

The unit of the “Talking Book” distribu- 
tion will be the container, whether two titles 
are carried in the container or not. 
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The choice of titles to be brailled, it was 
decided, should be of a lighter nature—less 
educational. A plea was made for current 
American fiction. It was asked that edi- 
tions of titles of special reference value be 
limited to ten copies, certain larger libraries 
being the repositories of these titles. Some- 
what the same way in which law books are 
now being distributed can be followed. It 
was felt that interlibrary lending could take 
care of all demand. 

Librarians asked especially for more fic- 
tion in “Talking Books.” Modern Ameri- 
can fiction was again emphasized. 


It was requested that the Library of Con- 
gress make all library cards for the twenty- 
seven stations—thus saving the expense of 
extra typists. The growing expense of li- 
braries for the blind was emphasized by 
the group. 

Mr. Roberts was asked if braille lists 
could be made of all braille books, and he 
answered that it could possibly be done. 

The question as to whether braille readers 
should receive “Talking Books” was decided 
in favor of no restrictions other than that 
of blindness. 

Grace D. Lacey, Acting Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born ‘Round Table 


r XHE meeting of the Work with the 
Foreign Born Round Table was held 
June 23, in Room 213 of the New 
York Public Library, at 8:30 p.m. There 
were over one hundred and fifty who at- 
tended. 

In the absence of Margaret Hickman, 
chairman, Mrs. Josephine Bernhard, Tomp- 
kins Square Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary, presided. She spoke of the facilities 
in New York for getting acquainted with 
the foreign born. “To them,” she said, “the 
library becomes a common ground of in- 
tellectual understanding—through books.” 
Mrs. Bernhard called attention to the fol- 
lowing branches holding exhibits of books of 
special interest: 

Chinese exhibition at the Chatham Square 
Branch 

Czechoslovak 
Branch 

Italian exhibit at Aguilar Branch 

Latin-American exhibit at the 115th Street 
Branch 

Russian exhibit at Harlem Branch 

Hungarian exhibit at Woodstock Branch 

Polish books and paintings at the Tomp- 
kins Square Branch 

The members of the committee who at- 
tended were: Abram B. Korman, Chicago 
Public Library; Edla M. Laurson, Detroit 
Public Library; Mrs. Josephine Bernhard; 


exhibition at Webster 


Maud I. Stull, Public Library, Passaic, New 
Jersey; Harland Carpenter, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Free Public Library. 

Samuel Putnam, of Philadelphia, who was 
to have addressed the round table on the 
subject, “Reading in a Democracy,” was not 
able to attend on account of illness. 


Mr. RASMUSSEN SPEAKS ON LEAGUE 
LIBRARY 


S. Hartz Rasmussen, head of the Geo- 
graphical Department of the League of Na- 
tions Library at Geneva, was the principal 
speaker of the evening. “The League of 
Nations Library works with the whole world 
although it does not experience work with 
the foreign born as we know it,” he said. 
It was founded seventeen years ago as part 
of the secretariat and is now the most im- 
portant library on international affairs in 
the world, serving approximately 800 people 
from 57 nations. Its new building, now be- 
ing constructed from the $2,000,000 Rocke- 
feller grant will be completed in another 
year. In addition to the secretariat, the li- 


brary will serve those who are not there on 
official business, such as professors who come 
to write on international questions. Ma- 
terial in the library is limited to the period 
just preceding the World War up to the 
present. The international system of classifi- 
cation is used but has not been very success- 
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ful. Library of Congress subject headings 
are used. English and French are the official 
languages but some of the department li- 
brarians can speak twenty or twenty-five 
languages. 

The departmental system was decided on 
as being most effective in serving the secre- 
tariat. There are sections dealing with 
political, military, economic, financial, geo- 
graphical and social aspects with such sub- 
divisions as health, agriculture, slavery, 
opium traffic, etc. Among the publications 
of the library are: a list of books cataloged; 
a monthly list of selected articles; a fort- 
nightly list of political events; an accession 
list of documents which go to all members of 
the secretariat. Some of the recent prob- 
lems which have interested the library are: 
protection of children, suppression of obscene 
literature, and the opium trade. 

A small list of recent books suitable for 
foreign-born readers and teachers was intro- 
duced by the chairman. The list was com- 
piled with the help of the readers’ adviser’s 
office of the New York Public Library. A 
few lists were distributed at the meeting. 
Others wishing copies may obtain them from 
the readers’ adviser of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


RECENT OUTSTANDING Books IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Outstanding books of recent years in seven 
foreign languages were introduced by mem- 


bers of the New York staff. They are: 


Italian 
Majocchi, Andrea. Vita di Chirurgo. 
D’Ambra. Conversazioni di Mezzanotte. 
Czechoslovak 


Vached, Emil. Tajemstvi Obrazarny. 
Macha, Karel. Maj. 
Rochawanski, L. W. Columbus in der 


Slovakei. 
Hungarian 
Foldes. The Street of the Fishing Cat. 
V. Mora Pansks. Mese, Mese, Matka. 
Yiddish 

Singer. 


Brothers Ashkenazi. 
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Polish 

Kossak-Szczucka, Zofja. Krzyzowcy 
(Crusaders). 

Wankowicz, Melchior. Na tropach 
Smetka. 
Spanish 

Jarnes, Benjamin. Doble Agonia de 
Becquer. 

Fuentes. El Indio. 


Russian (Non-Soviet) 
Solonevich, I. 


Rossiya v Kontzlagerye. 
Shmelev, I. 


Puti Nebesuvya. 


Discussion from the floor followed the 
reading of these titles. The need of graded 
shelves for English books for foreigners was 
suggested by Edla L. Laurson, but the feel- 
ing of the meeting was that the reading abil- 
ity of these readers cannot be graded. 

Anna Cohen, New York Public Library, 
thought that there was a great need for 
simple textbooks on vocations and trades for 
the foreign born who are attending evening 
school classes. 

Leonilda Sansone, also of the New York 
Public Library, said that light fiction in 
Italian, by authors such as Zane Grey, 
Ferber, Curwood, etc., was not on the 
New York shelves, in fact, was not trans- 
lated into Italian. Mrs. May M. Sweet, 
of the Cleveland Public Library, said they 
were published in Italian and were purchased 
by the Cleveland library.. Mrs. Sweet also 
mentioned a new United States history with 
divided page—Italian-English, presumably. 

Mention was made of recent magazine 
articles in the June Harper’s and the A meri- 
can Magazine pertaining to the foreign born. 

Augusta Markowitz, New York Public 
Library, enthusiastic over Mrs. Frances 
Clarke Sayers’ talk, “Lose Not the Night- 
ingale,” at the Section for Library Work 
with Children, said that we worry too much 
about getting easy books for foreign readers. 
Even though they do not understand every 
word, the readers get the spirit of the writ- 
ing. It is a mistake to write down to these 
people. She prefers that libraries spend 
their funds in getting the best books in the 
native language and let the reader find his 
own English reading. 
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The chairman mentioned a _ bi-lingual 
pamphlet, Catechism of Citizenship, pub- 
lished by a Catholic organization, which is 
very good, though it is out of print at present. 
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Lists of foreign books in Polish and Italian 


were distributed after the meeting had ad- 
journed. 


Miriam §. Roop, Acting Secretary 


Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
‘Round Table 


BREAKFAST meeting of this group, 

Tuesday, June 22, at the Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel, was attended by 
thirty-one persons. Adah F. Whitcomb, 
Chicago Public Library, acted as chairman 
in place of Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Chicago 
Board of Education Library. 

This was the fourth meeting of this group, 
which seems to be growing in interest and 
numbers. Some of the topics discussed in- 
cluded the availability and form of the List 
of Outstanding Courses of Study, compiled 
at Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
items to be included in statistical reports to 


give a better understanding of work done in 
board of education and teachers libraries; 
proper administration of visual aid materials 
for school use; instruction of teachers in the 
use of educational library materials, and 
amount of personal assistance proper to offer 
persons preparing papers for educational 
credit. 


CHAIRMAN ELECTED 


Kate Dinsmoor, Teachers Special Library 
Branch, Public Library, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, was elected chairman. 

ApaH F. Wuirtcoms, Acting Chairman 


Young People’s Reading ‘Round Table 


HE first session of the Young Peo- 

ple’s Reading Round Table was the 

annual luncheon and business meet- 

ing held Wednesday afternoon, June 23, and 

presided over by the chairman, Alice Louise 

LeFevre, Public Library, New Rochelle, 

New York. Two hundred forty-nine persons 
attended. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. 

The chairman of the Committee on Books 
for Young People, F. Marie Foster, New 
York Public Library, made these suggestions 
for committee work: 

That the committee be appointed im- 
mediately following the election of the chair- 
man of the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table at the annual meeting 

That the committee include members in 
reasonable distance of each other in order 


that they may meet for one discussion con- 
ference 

That April be established as the definite 
time for the appearance of the list 

That one member, at least, of the preced- 
ing committee remain on the current com- 
mittee 

That some tangible instructions be for- 
mulated in regard to length and form of the 
annotations 

That the books included on the list be 
selected largely from the adult field 

That the list be concerned primarily with 
recreational books and include a major por- 
tion of fiction, since experience shows that 
the selection of adult fiction demands care- 
ful evaluation 

Anna Clark Kennedy, school libraries 
supervisor, Library Extension Division, New 
York State Education Department, reported 
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on five conferences on young people’s read- 
ing, held during March and April, under 
the sponsorship of the Library Extension 
Division, at Albany, Buffalo, Elmira, New 
York City, and Rochester. School libra- 
rians, public librarians, and representatives 
of outside agencies working with youth were 
invited to attend. Miss Kennedy stressed 
the importance of such conferences for in- 
creasing knowledge of young people’s needs, 
advertising library resources, and improving 
understanding between groups working with 
young people. 

The chairman of the Standing Committee, 
Mabel Williams, New York Public Library, 
reported that her committee is working to 
bring up to date the data gathered some 
years ago about young people’s work in 
public libraries throughout the country. 
Seventy-seven questionnaires have been sent 
out and forty-eight received. An analysis of 
the answers to questionnaires will be sub- 
mitted in the future. 

The last session of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table was the regular ses- 
sion held Thursday morning, June 24, and 
presided over by the chairman, Miss 
LeFevre. 

Mrs. Emma Gelders Sterne, author, pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “A Parent’s View 
of Young People’s Reading,” which will ap- 
pear in full in the Library Journal, Novem- 
ber 1, 1937. 

Mrs. Sterne urged, in brief, that parents 
have more books in the home, make time for 
leisure reading, and, most important of all, 
allow their children free choice in their read- 
ing. “We parents have planned for our chil- 
dren until the great danger is that they will 
become, not themselves, but merely the sum 
of all our yesterdays. But they are indi- 
viduals in their own right. Lest their world 
become too much our old world, it is the part 
of wisdom to yield our places as advisers to 
competent outsiders.” 


Annie Spencer Cutter, Cleveland Public 
Library, presented the second paper, “How 
Can the Public Library Help Youth To 
Solve Its Problems?” likewise to be printed 
in the Library Journal, November 1, 1937. 

“In considering its services to youth in 
helping to solve their problem,” said Miss 
Cutter, “the public library must, first of all, 
meet its own problem, that of its own at- 
titude to youth. What is needed is not so 
much more money for staff, more books, or 
more space, but readjustment of space, re- 
adjustment of staff, and, above all, read- 
justment of attitude. The paramount in~ 
terest of youth is himself and the life about 
him as it relates to himself. Guidance 
through the medium of books is the field of 
the young people’s librarian and it is through 
guidance that the library will help youth to 
solve its problems. Give me a log with a 
youth at one end and—a librarian at the 
other.” 

Mabel Williams summarized the pre-con- 
ference round table discussion, “How Can 
Libraries Meet the Needs of Youth?” ar- 
ranged by the Board on Library Service to 
Children and Young People and conducted 
by Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh.” 

Joint MEETING 


A joint meeting with the Section for 
Library Work with Children and the School 
Libraries Section, held Wednesday evening, 
June 23, is reported in the proceedings of 
the former section. 


Evect New OFFIcers 
The new officers are: Chairman, Eleanor 
Kidder, Public Library, Rochester, New 
York; secretary, Frances Grimm, Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Marcaret C. Scoccin, Secretary 


1See also A. L. A. Bulletin 31:406-14, 421-23. 
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Affiliated National Societies 


cAmerican Association of Law Libraries 


HE thirty-second annual meeting of 

the American Association of Law 

Libraries was held in New York 

City, June 21 to 26, 1937, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

The opening session was held in the Small 
Ballroom, Monday morning, June 21, Fred 
Y. Holland, Supreme Court Library, Den- 
ver, Colorado, president of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, presiding. 
Gracious addresses of welcome were given 
by Charles C. Williamson, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, and Felix C. Benvenga, as- 
sistant district attorney of New York 
County. The response on behalf of the 
American Association of Law Libraries was 
given by Frances D. Lyon, New York State 
Library, Albany. President Holland spoke 
next, giving a brief summary of the progress 
made in the association during his term of 
office. 

The report of Helen Newman, executive 
secretary-treasurer and editor of the Law 
Library Journal, was then read and referred 
to an Auditing Committee composed of 
Christian N. Due, Connecticut State Li- 
brary, chairman; Anna M. Ryan, Law Li- 
brary, Eighth Judicial District, Buffalo, 
New York; and Estalene Secrest, District 
Court Law Library, Denver, Colorado. 

Reports of the following committees were 
read and accepted: Committee on Codpera- 
tion with the American Bar Association by 
Bernita J. Long, chairman; Committee on 
Coéperation with the American Library As- 
sociation by William R. Roalfe, member of 
the committee, in the absence of Oscar C. 
Orman, chairman; Committee on Codépera- 
tion with the Association of American Law 
Schools by Lewis W. Morse, chairman. 

The meeting was adjourned after appoint- 
ment of the Nominating Committee— 
William R. Roalfe, chairman, Helen May 


Smith, and Ophelia Strickland—and the 
Resolutions Committee—Dennis A. Dooley, 
chairman, Lucile Elliott, and Laurie H. 
Riggs. 


Jornt Session witH N.A.S.L. 


A joint session with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries was held in the Blue 
Room of the Hotel Roosevelt, Monday after- 
noon, June 21, Wilmer Lee Hall, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, and president of 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
and Fred Y. Holland, president of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
presiding. 

The first part of the session, devoted to 
a discussion of state library agencies, is 
reported briefly in the proceedings of the 
National Association of State Libraries. 

President Holland then assumed the chair 
and in the absence of Jean Ashman, Indi- 
ana University Law Library, Bloomington, 
chairman of the Committee on Statistics, 
asked Helen S. Moylan, Iowa State Uni- 
versity Law Library, to read the reports of 
the Subcommittees on Bar Library, County 
Law Library, and Court Library Statistics. 
Helen G. Ross, Lydia L. Kirschner, and 
Alfred A. Morrison, respective chairmen of 
the above committees, were unable to be 
present at the meeting. Margaret E. Hall, 
University of North Carolina Law Library, 
Chapel Hill, read her report on Law School 
Library Statistics, as chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Members of the American Association of 
Law Libraries attended the first general ses- 
sion of the American Library Association in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on Monday evening, June 21, and the 
second general session held the following 
morning. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 22, a meeting 
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was held at the Library of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, Mr. 
Holland presiding. After an address of 
welcome by John S. Sheppard, chairman of 
the Library Committee of the Association 
of the Bar, Judge Martin T. Menton, 
senior circuit judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
gave an address on, “The Expanding Func- 
tions of the Law Library.” The members 
of the association were then conducted on an 
inspection tour of the library, followed by a 
visit to the offices of the Commerce Clearing 
House, Incorporated, in the Empire State 
Building. On Tuesday evening, the mem- 
bers visited the studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company in Rockefeller 
Center, and attended the broadcast of the 
Philip Morris program at 11:30 P.M. 

On Wednesday, June 23, the members of 
the National Association of State Libraries 
and American Association of Law Libraries 
joined in a boat trip from the Battery 
through the East River and Hell Gate up 
the Sound to Rye Beach. Luncheon was 
served at the Westchester Country Club, 
after which the members were allowed the 
privileges and facilities of the club. 

At the cordial invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Hirschman, the members of the 
association spent a delightful social evening 
at their penthouse, 710 West End Avenue. 


INsTITUTE HELD In Two Sgssions 


An Institute on Law Library Administra- 
tion was held Thursday, June 24, in the 
Small Ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt, 
Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Association 
Library, presiding. The institute was held 
in two sessions, one at 10 A.M. and the 
second at 2:30 P.M. Four topics were pre- 
sented and discussed: “Book Selection,” led 
by Lewis W. Morse, Cornell Law School 
Library, Ithaca, New York; “Order 
Routine,” led by Mrs. Bernita J. Long, 
University of Illinois Law Library; ‘“Pub- 
licity for Law Libraries,” led by Mrs. 
Michaline J. Keeler, Hartford Bar Library, 
who presented a paper in the absence of Mrs. 
Gladys Judd Day; and “Classification for 
Law Libraries,” led by Thomas S$. Dabagh, 
University of California Law Library. 


These topics stimulated considerable discus- 
sion, and it was felt by all present that the 
institute was a distinct success, and that sim- 
ilar institutes should be held each year as a 
part of the annual meetings. 


Joint BANQUET 


The joint banquet of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries and American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries was held at 7:30 
p.M., Thursday, June 24, in the Blue Room 
of the Hotel Roosevelt, Alice M. Magee, 
Louisiana State Library, New Orleans, pre- 
siding. Greetings were given by Wilmer 
Lee Hall, Fred Y. Holland, and John 
Kirkland Clark, president of the New York 
State Board of Law Examiners. George 
Trosk, member of the firm of Trosk and 
Haberman, New York City, guest speaker 
at the banquet, gave an address on “The 
Librarian’s Contribution to the Administra- 
tion of Justice.” Short addresses by Mrs. 
Henry James Carr, former state librarian 
of Illinois, honorary member of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, and 
Helen Newman concluded the banquet pro- 
gram. 

The third general session of the American 
Library Association, attended by members 
of the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, was held Friday morning, June 25. 

The concluding session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was held Fri- 
day, at 2:30 P.M., in the Small Ballroom of 
the Hotel Roosevelt, Mr. Holland, presiding. 
A scholarly and inspiring paper entitled, 
“Odor of Sanctity,” was read by Frederick 
C. Hicks, Yale Law School Library. 

The following committee reports were 
then presented and accepted: Committee on 
Index to Legal Periodicals, by Franklin O. 
Poole, chairman; Committee on Law Li- 
brary Journal, by Frederick C. Hicks, 
chairman; Advisory Committee on Ex- 
pansion Plan, by Frederick C. Hicks, chair- 
man; Committee on Bar Association Reports, 
prepared by Marie Russell and read by 
Laurie H. Riggs, Library Company of the 
Baltimore Bar, in the absence of A. J. Small, 
chairman; Committee on List of Law Li- 
braries in the Standard Legal Directory, 
read by Miss Newman in the absence of 
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Jacob §. Fuchs, chairman; Committee on 
New Members, read by Ophelia Strickland, 
in the absence of Oscar C. Orman, chair- 
man; and the Special Committee on Co- 
operation with Law Book Publishers and 
Publishers’ Representatives, by James C. 
Baxter, chairman. 

The following amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws were then passed, after 
discussion and vote: 

Amendment to Section 13 of the Constitu- 
tion: “An annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held at such time and place as the 
Executive Committee shall designate.” 

Amendment to Section 2 of the By-Laws: 
“Members failing to pay dues after the ex- 
piration of one year shall be dropped from 
membership.” 

The reports of the auditing, nominating, 
and resolutions committees were presented 
and accepted by the association. 

The fourth general session of the American 
Library Association, held Saturday morning, 
June 26, was attended by members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 

Program arrangements for the thirty- 
second annual meeting were made by the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, Frank- 
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lin O. Poole, chairman, A. Alfred De Vito, 
Sidney B. Hill, Miles O. Price, Lawrence 
H. Schmehl, and Helen May Smith. 

The complete record of the proceedings 
and full text of reports and papers are 
printed in the July, 1937, number of the 
Law Library Journal. 


New Orricers ELECTED 


The new officers are: President, James C, 
Baxter, Philadelphia Bar Association Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; first vice 
president, Arthur S. Beardsley, University 
of Washington Law Library, Seattle; second 
vice president, Bernita J. Long, University of 
Illinois Law Library, Urbana; executive sec- 
retary-treasurer, Helen Newman, George 
Washington University Law Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Executive Committee: Fred Y. 
Holland, Supreme Court Library, Denver, 
Colorado; Sidney B. Hill, Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York Library, New 
York City; Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar 
Association Library; Lewis W. Morse, 
Cornell Law School Library, Ithaca, New 
York; and Helen S. Moylan, State Univer- 
sity of lowa Law Library, Iowa City. 

HELEN NewMan, Executive Secretary 


League of Library (Commissions 


N Tuesday evening, June 22, the 
() League of Library Commissions 

met for a dinner and business meet- 
ing at the Shelton Hotel. Beverly Wheat- 
croft, Georgia Library Commission, was in 
charge of dinner arrangements. The guest 
speaker was Eduard C. Lindeman, of the 
New School for Social Research. His ad- 
dress follows: 


Tue Lisrary, A DyNAmic FACTOR IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE*® 


The word “culture,” I suppose, ought 


to be defined before we begin discussing our 
relationship to it. 


Culture represents our emotional organi- 
zation of experience; that is, culture is the 


* Abridged. 


total of life. It represents, as distinguished 
from civilization, not methods but goals. 
Science can tell us how to do things, but 
only culture would determine the reason, the 
ends and the purposes of the goals which 
are to serve as incentive. 

We have seen how it is possible for 
governments to take control not merely of 
a process of civilization, but also of culture 
itself, and to transform the value systems of 
a whole people. 

I give you Italy as an illustration. Some 
of you know Italy. I knew it very well 
before the rise of the fascists. In fact I 
was there shortly after fascism began. What 
I say about it is perhaps pale in comparison 
with what Italians can convince you of in 
their own words. A few months ago a 
conference of the younger fascist poets and 
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artists was held in northern Italy. A resolu- 

tion in favor of war was passed, which they 

wanted to make very graphic so as to in- 
fluence other youngsters in Italy. So they 

turned the task over to the man who is, I 

believe, the most brilliant of the younger 

Italian poets—Marinetti. You have read 

some of his verse, 1 am sure. A great deal of 

it has been translated into English, and be- 
fore Marinetti became a fascist, a great deal 
of it was published in the more reputable 
journals here. He is now an ardent fascist. 

He was asked to put this resolution in 
the form of blank verse, which he did, and 
I am going to read it to you, because it is 
more convincing than any one else’s mere 
theory. The title of the poem is, “War Is 
Beautiful.” I think you will recognize the 
excellence of the start, even though you are 
somewhat horrified by its content. 

“We, the futurist poets and artists of fascist 
Italy, rising against the traditional traduc- 
ers of modern war who declare it to be 
anti-esthetic, 

We, futurist poets and artists, who have rec- 
ognized war for these twenty-seven years 
as being the only true world hygiene, 

We proclaim this: 

War is beautiful because it fuses in har- 
mony strength with kindnesss. 

War is beautiful because it realizes the long 
dreamed-of metamorphism of the human 
body. 

War is beautiful because it symphonizes 
fusillades with cannonades; pauses choked 
by silence, and it transforms all odors of 
putrification. 

War is beautiful because it completes the 
beauty of a flowery meadow with pas- 
sionate orchids of machine gun fire. 

War is beautiful because it creates new 
architectures, such as the heavy tank; it 
creates the flying geometrics of the air- 
plane and the spiral smoke of burning 
villages. 

War is beautiful because it serves the great- 
ness of the great fascist state.” 

These are young people saying this, young 
people trained in the arts, trained. to ex- 
Press a cultural value. They have been 
made over. In one generation they have 


been transformed, just as they have been 
in Germany. 
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I was in Germany on the eve of the 
Hitler régime. I was there about five years 
before on the occasion of the great pacifist 
parade. I saw German youth marching in 
the streets of Berlin, one whole column, from 
sunrise to sunset, thousands and thousands 
of them with huge banners, “Nimmer Mehr 
Krieg.” They have been made over. Many 
of them are now fighting in Spain to im- 
pose fascism on another people. 

How is it with us? Has the crisis of these 
last seven terrifying years done something 
to us, too? Might it be easier now to trans- 
form the values of our culture? That is the 
question which I would like to put now to 
all professional people and especially to 
teachers, librarians, ministers, leaders of 
youth, social workers, all those various 
crafts which deal directly with the folk and 
whose ministrations do, if they are done 
well, actually affect the sense of value of 
the people. 

All of us who belong to the professions 
ought now to be considering our relation- 
ship to the democratic process. What can 
we do to make democracy live? It cannot 
live, of course, until peace comes to the 
world. The greatest threat to democracy 
is war and especially this new kind of war 
which comes from the fascist countries. It 
is a new kind of war and in so far as it 
succeeds, democracy recedes. If Spain goes 
fascist, and if France then goes fascist, as it 
is almost destined to do, then all of Europe, 
with the exception of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, becomes fascist. Then democracy will 
have to fight for its life. 

What can we do in the meantime? De- 
mocracy will only succeed if it can produce 
justice. If justice prevails, democracy suc- 
ceeds. If justice fails, and the great masses 
of people feel that under democracy they are 
not being dealt with righteously, then they 
will overthrow democracy. 

The other safeguard of democracy is edu- 
cation. Not any kind of education, however. 
We have a great deal of public school, col- 
lege, and university education in America— 
more than in any other country in the world, 
with the possible exception, again, of one or 
two of the Scandinavian countries. We now 
have over 4,000,000 youth in America in high 
schools, more than in all the rest of the 
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world combined. A vast education system, 
but I do not think it is a guarantee against 
the loss of democracy. Horace Mann once 
thought it was. I have been reading not 
only the life of Horace Mann, but a great 
many of his original lectures delivered in 
Boston, when he was exhorting the Ameri- 
cans to tax themselves for public education. 
In one of his lectures delivered exactly a 
hundred years ago, he made two very bold 
promises. He said, “Give us schools for 
all the children of all the people and we in 
turn will guarantee that democracy will 
function without a flaw.” A little later he 
said, “Give us schools for all the children 
of all the people and we in turn will guar- 
antee that there will be an end of crime, and 
henceforth you will not need to tax your- 
selves for jails and reformatories.” 

That was a hundred years ago. Now we 
have schools for all the children of all the 
people, but we cannot build the reforma- 
tories fast enough. 

No, not just any kind of education will 
safeguard democracy. But this, again, is 
our task. What is it that we are to do with 
Americans now, with their intelligence, 
which will assure us that our function as 
teachers and librarians is a ministry toward 
the survival of the democratic ideal? The 
last safeguard of democracy is flexibility. If 
democracy can change fast enough to keep 
abreast of the dynamics in civilization, then 
the democratic ideal will succeed. If it 
cannot change fast enough, it will fail. 

Bringing the problem down to our own 
field, these are the kind of activities in 
which I should like to see librarians engage. 
In the first place, I mention a quantitative 
fact which everyone will take for granted. 
We have to extend library service. I do 
not mean the distribution of more books, 
because that is a comparatively easy thing to 
do. We must get more readers, more new 
readers. The difficulty now is that we are 
handing out books to the same people all the 
time, almost a closed circuit, and we go 
round and round, furnishing more and more 
books to the same people. In every com- 
munity there is a sort of a library cast. 
You know who reads the books, and there 
they are the same ones all the time. That 


is not the kind of expansion which libraries 
need. 

Do we know how to cultivate new read- 
ers? How do you get the non-reader—the 
person who has fallen into bad habits or who 
has never learned how to read? Sometimes 
I think libraries will have to start schools 
to teach people how to read. In fact, I 
would like to see you do that. I would 
like to see you start experiments with people 
who have difficulty in reading, who have the 
desire but not the habit, because I think 
most people have contrary habits. 

Second, I am interested in the problem 
of professionalizing library service. If you 
think that task is finished you are mistaken. 
The number of people who still think that 
anybody can hand out books is prodigious. 
If you have ever tried to sell library serv- 
ice to just ordinary folks who have not 
had any before, then you know something of 
the adult education which still has to be 
done to tell people what a professional 
librarian is. 

I hope you will not mind—since I am 
in a way identified with you—if I say a 
word or two of criticism about you as a 
professional group. You have not done a 
very good job of interpreting yourselves to 
the community, and I have now come to the 
conclusion that you cannot do it. That is 
not peculiar to you. It is true of all pro- 
fessional groups, that almost in direct pro- 
portion as they are expert professionally, 
they lose the capacity to interpret them- 
selves. 

This must be done by another process, and 
this is the third element in my program. 
We must soon learn how to develop in 
every community a fairly representative 
group of lay-collaborators with the library. 
The layman can interpret you to the com- 
munity, and that is the best way anyway. 
It is not really your function to go out 
and tell people what a library is and what 
a librarian does. That ought to be done 
by somebody who already understands, but 
who lives in the same general atmosphere 
as those who are potential recipients of the 
service—the citizens. In every community 
you could get such a group. Do not back 
away from the problem of organizing a li- 
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brary association of laymen on the ground 
that there are too many organizations. 
There will be a great many more, and 
there will not be too many if we have the 
right methods and more and more people 
are used. 

The fourth factor in my program is a 
function which libraries in the rural com- 
munity, certain communities, perform in a 
way which was not even dreamed of ten or 
twenty years ago, namely, the library is 
becoming the enriching influence in all other 
community and civic enterprises. We are 
showing these communities how to put qual- 
ity into the program of a meeting or a study 
group. We have shown them how to de- 
velop methods and techniques, so that a 
good library now ought to have one person 
in its employ who is trained sociologically to 
deal with these community groups. 

One of the movements, however, among 
all others, to which libraries must now be- 
come attached is that which goes by the 
awkward name of adult education. We do 
not mean adults’ learning when we say adult 
education because in adults, learning one by 
one, we are not making progess; adults 
learning in groups with social purposes—that 
would bring progress. 

I am interested in the development of dis- 
cussion groups. If the library is to be a 
dynamic center of culture, then we ought to 
be ready to watch whatever is creative in our 
life, If, for example, it turns out that in a 
tural community, or even in an urban 
community, the consumers cooperative 
movement becomes important, that is where 
the library ought to function. If nobody 
tlse is doing so, then you ought to suggest a 
discussion group and furnish the material. 

The library, if it is to become creative, 
should now begin to interpret, and help us 
also to function, in relation to leisure. Some- 
thing very important has happened in this 
country with respect to leisure time. This 
is the field in which I have been working for 
the last two years with the federal govern- 
ment, and may I say that to me this con- 
cern with leisure activities seems one of the 
most important developments in the last 
fifteen or twenty years while I have been 
a student of American cultural life. 


People are at last aware of the nature 
of leisure and the request for a new outlet 
for leisure, now so vocal, is coming up from 
the bottom, from the folk, with such volume 
that it is almost unbelievable. Everywhere 
there is new ferment. What can we do with 
leisure to fulfil ourselves, which no longer 
can be accomplished in our work? What 
can we do with leisure in terms of citizen- 
ship? In what sense is leisure an oppor- 
tunity for developing skills? Finally, in 
what sense is the new leisure the resource out 
of which will come a new American move- 
ment in art? I see it coming clearly. The 
American artist needs a new audience. He 
has to come to New York or Chicago, if he 
is an actor, where he can act only for people 
who can afford to pay $4.40 for a seat. 
That is not an American audience. If he 
paints pictures he cannot paint what he 
wants to paint. He has to go down to 
Greenwich Village. We have no audience 
for artists. Where is the audience to come 
from? It must come out of recreation. 

Think what a service the library can ren- 
der here, when the people wake up to the 
fact that beauty is important and that it is 
important for the workers and the farmers, 
not merely for Broadway and Carnegie Hall 
and the Metropolitan Opera House. Those 
of us interested in the library stand in a 
most strategic position. We are free, we 
are more flexible than any other institution. 
All these things I have mentioned we can 
do, and many more. We have fewer bar- 
riers, both professionally and in the com- 
munity, than any of the other institutions. 
The schools cannot do these things yet; priv- 
ate organizations cannot do them. We can. 


BustIness MEETING 


The business meeting of the league fol- 
lowed, Marjorie Beal, president, presiding. 
Thirty members were present. 

The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
were read and accepted. The proposal made 
at the Richmond meeting in 1936, that the 
constitution be amended to read: “The past 
president shall be a member of the Executive 
Committee for a period of two years,” was 
brought up by Miss Beal. It was so moved 
and carried. 
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Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio State Library, 
reported, for the Statistics Committee, that 
the uniform statistics blanks are now being 
used satisfactorily by nine states. 

President Beal said that Everett O. Fon- 
taine, A. L. A. Headquarters, wished the 
league to consider the advisability of binding 
more of the American Library Laws, the 
cost to be 85 cents each, since the A. L. A. 
had on hand only five bound copies and 
five hundred unbound at the printer’s. Julia 
Wright Merrill, A. L. A. Headquarters, 
gave an outline of the arrangement whereby 
the Laws were printed, when that question 
arose. She said that a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation covered most of the print- 
ing; that the league asked the A. L. A. to 
take care of the publishing; that of the sale 
price of $5 the A. L. A. held $2, the rest 
being turned over to the league to become 
a revolving fund. Asked whether the Laws 
were out of date, Miss Merrill replied that 
when the supplement to the Laws appears, 
there will be immediate calls for the original 
volume, as the two together will make the 
complete compilation of American library 
laws. It was moved and carried that one 
hundred copies be bound. 

The treasurer’s suggestion that an audi- 
tor be appointed to go over the books was 
presented by Miss Beal. It was so moved 
and carried. 

Alfred H. Rawlinson, Arkansas Library 
Commission, requested members to fill out 
the questionnaire on commission administra- 
tion which he presented, saying that he hoped 
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to receive ideas of value to him in organizing 
the Arkansas Library Commission. 

Frank L. Tolman, Library Extension Dj. 
vision, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York, reported that work continues on 
the supplement to American Library Laws, 
Returns from the states have been checked 
always, and many inaccuracies found, 
Checking is also being done for the states 
issuing codes and supplements. There are 
two thousand pages of original citations, 
Mr. Tolman mentioned the possibility of 
states publishing their own laws in a uniform 
way, if the Carnegie Corporation does not 
wish to undertake the publishing. He asked 
if the league wished the supplement brought 
up to date through 1937. It was so moved 
and carried. 


New Orricers ELECTED 


The officers elected are: President, Con- 
stance Bement, Extension Division, State 
Library, Lansing, Michigan; first vice presi- 
dent, E. Louise Jones, Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, State Department 
of Education, Boston; second vice president, 
Lena B. Nofcier, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Department of Library and Archives, 
Frankfort, Kentucky; member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Harriet C. Long, State Li- 
brary, Salem, Oregon. Automatically a 
member of the Executive Committee, the 
past president, Marjorie Beal, State Li- 
brary Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

CATHERINE M. YeErxa, Secretary 


National cAssociation of State Libraries 


r AX HE National Association of State Li- 
braries, an afhliate of the American 
Library Association, held its fortieth 

annual meeting at New York City, with 

headquarters at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

June 21 to 25, 1937. All sessions except 

the preliminary business meeting on Monday 

and the annual business meeting on Friday 
were held jointly with other closely allied 
groups. 

The preliminary business meeting was held 


at the Roosevelt Hotel, Monday afternoon, 
June 21, President Wilmer Lee Hall pre- 
siding. Committee appointments were at- 
nounced and the treasurer’s report was read 
by title and referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. All other business was deferred to 
the Friday meeting. 


Joint Session with A. A. L. L. 


The president’s address opened the joint 
session with the American Association of 
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Law Libraries which followed the business 
meeting, with President Hall presiding dur- 
ing the reading of the first two papers. Paul 
A. T. Noon, Ohio State Library, presented 
a paper entitled, “Organization, Functions, 
Statistics of State-Supported Library Agen- 
cies.’ Mr. Noon’s paper is supplementary to 
the mimeographed pamphlet, The State Li- 
brary Agency, Its Functions and Organiza- 
tion—recently issued by the A. L. A. in a 
revised edition—and was accompanied by a 
table showing annual appropriations to state 
library agencies for the period covered by the 
latest budget, broken down in accordance 
with the major divisions of state library 
work, which will be printed in a forthcoming 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

James I. Wyer, New York State Library, 
spoke next on “The Ideal State Library.” 
Mr. Wyer said, in part: 

“The state library is older, and had more 
prestige at one time than did the public 
library, so the situation was favorable to 
development. Yet, a review of state library 
accomplishments over the past fifty years 
cannot but raise serious doubt as to whether 
the state library is as efficient—or ever was 
—as the public, college, school, or, later, 
the special libraries of this country. Each 
state library has been different in govern- 
ment relationships, organization, scope, serv- 
ice, and success from the similarly entitled 
library in almost every other state. In many 
cases the state library has allowed itself to 
be overshadowed or eclipsed by other 
agencies in what appears to be its logical 
and clearly apparent field of work. 

“In short, the American state library 
today, in most of the states, after sixty years 
of what we term the ‘American library 
movement, finds itself destitute of the 
fervent zeal and conviction which have 
marked the successful movement toward 
more and better public libraries.” 

The major causes of the weaknesses of the 
average state library according to Mr. Wyer, 
are that too often appointments to librarian- 
ships are made without regard to profes- 
sional library training and experience; and 
changes are made too frequently and for 
political reasons. 

In the discussion which followed, John D. 


Denison, Iowa State Library, and Dennis 
A. Dooley, Massachusetts State Library, 
took issue with Mr. Wyer, defending and 
explaining the background of their own 
recent appointments. 

This discussion brought out clearly and 
pertinently one of the major problems in 
present-day discussion of civil service re- 
form: How far upwards and downwards 
shall civil service (that is, professional train- 
ing requirements) extend in the selection of 
policy-forming executives? ‘The discussion 
was stimulating and helpful, and it is to be 
regretted that time did not permit a more 
lengthy debate. 

The second half of the program for this 
joint session was presided over by President 
Fred Y. Holland, of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, and was devoted to 
the reading of reports from the committee 
and subcommittees on law library statistics 
of that association. 


Joint SEssION WITH ARCHIvES Group 


On Tuesday afternoon, June 22, a joint 
session with the Committee on Archives and 
Libraries was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. A. F. Kuhlman, chairman of the 
committee, presided. The general topic of 
the meeting was “Essentials in Public 
Archival Work.” 

The following papers were read: “Essen- 
tial Functions in the Organization of the Na- 
tional Archives,” by Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., 
director of archival service, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C.; “The Scope 
and Functions of a State Archives Depart- 
ment,” by Margaret C. Norton, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield; and “Next Steps 
in the Improvement of Local Archives,” by 
Luther H. Evans, national supervisor, 
Historical Records Survey, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D.C. Some of 
these papers may be printed in Public Docu- 
ments, 1937, to be published by the American 
Library Association. 

The annual joint banquet with the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries was held 
on Thursday evening, June 24, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. Alice M. Magee, of Louisiana, 
presided as toastmistress. Guest speakers 
were John Kirkland Clark, president of the 
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New York State Board of Law Examiners, 
and George Trosk of the New York Bar. 


Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the as- 
sociation was held on Friday afternoon, June 
25, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, President 
Hall presiding. The discussion of Dr. 
Wyer’s paper, “The Ideal State Library,” 
was continued by Joseph L. Rafter, Pennsyl- 
vania State Library and Herbert O. 
Brigham, Providence, Rhode Island. 

A memorial to Johnson Brigham, late 
state librarian of Iowa, one of the founders 
of the association and its president in 1904, 
was delivered by Mrs. Fred W. Weitz of 
Des Moines, Iowa. The reports of the 
secretary-treasurer, and of the auditing, 
resolutions, public documents clearing house, 
legislation, and nominating committees were 
read and approved. 

Herbert O. Brigham, chairman of the 
Public Documents Clearing House Com- 
mittee, reported that the committee had re- 
ceived “an additional grant of $2,500 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
with the stipulation that this is a final grant. 
With these funds at hand, the committee 
will be enabled to publish the bound volumes 
of the Check List of Statutes and the Pre- 
liminary Check List of Legislative Journals, 
as well as to carry on the editorial work in 
connection with the final compilation of these 
two items.” The final edition of the Check 
List of Session Laws, distributed in May, 
1936, has had a ready sale. The Preliminary 
Check List of Statutes, which includes re- 
visions, compilations, digests, codes, and in- 
dexes, has come off the press and is now 
being revised in bound form. The pre- 
liminary check list of collected documents 
will probably be conducted next. A check 
list of departmental publications will prob- 


ably be taken by allied groups. “For ex- 
ample, the interest in public finance, banking, 
insurance, and taxation is most acute in the 
political science departments of the colleges 
and universities. ‘The broad subjects of 
education, health, engineering, and agricul- 
ture each have an appeal to a special clientele 
and there are, moreover, certain subjects, 
such as mining, fisheries, lands, and irriga- 
tion, which are only of particular interest to 
a section of the country.” 

A major part of the afternoon session was 
devoted to a discussion of the future of the 
Public Documents Clearing House. Mr. 
Brigham expressed himself as hopeful that 
further aid will be forthcoming from some 
other foundation to permit the completion 
of the bibliographical work projected. Mr. 
Brigham and members of the association dis- 
cussed also some of the problems and pro- 
posed schemes for financing the clearing 
house in its capacity as the medium of ex- 
change of state documents. The committee 
was instructed to make a careful survey 
and to report at the next meeting. 

Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania Legislative 
Reference Bureau Library, in a report read 
in her absence by the secretary, reported that 
a final effort to get an incorporation bill 
through congress at this session had failed 
as had other efforts in recent years. On her 
suggestion, it was voted to discontinue efforts 
for incorporation in the District of Columbia. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers for the year 1937-38 are: Presi- 
dent, Paul A. T. Noon, State Library, 
Columbus, Ohio; first vice president, Mrs. 
Alta Grim, State Library, Olympia, Wash- 
ington; second vice president, James Brew- 
ster, State Library, Hartford, Connecticut; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret C. Norton, 
State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 
Marcaret C. Norton, Secretary-Treasurer 
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A. L. A., constitution amended, 
692-94; Officers elected, 696; re- 
organization, ref. Ins appt com., 
755; symposium with ie 
687-92. 

A. L. A. Cat. Rules, com. on re- 
vision rpts, 732-33. 

_ i. a Bd, children’s Ins 
ask rep., 575-79. 

i, A. Retirement plan. See Re- 
tirement plan, A. L. A. 

Abbot, Etheldred, appt. chmn, 718. 

Abbott, Barbara, radio program, 


806-07. i 

Adams, Harlen M., jr coll. prac- 
tices, 785-87. 

Adult educ., |. program, Lindeman, 
912-15; round table, 701-05; rural 
communities, Friley, 710-11; 
rural discussion groups, Miller, 
67-69; rural reading programs, 
Senet 712-13. See also Parent 
educ.; Prison Is; Radio; Univer- 
sity 1. ext. 

Agricultural Is, rpt on manual, 714; 
sect. mtg, 705°14, 

Akers, Susan ,» chmn, 841; pre- 
sided, 739. 

Aldrich, Bertha D., publicity, 843. 

Alexander, Mary L., introduce . 


685. 

Allen, Jessie M., rpt, 713-14. 

American Assn of Law Ls, consti- 
tutional amendments, 912; mtgs, 
910-12. 

American L. Laws, binding, 916. 

American - Scandinavian ounda- 
tion, 760. 

American Sociological Soc., greet- 
ings, 695. 

“American traditions for young 
people,” Rourke, 877. 

Anders, Mae C., elected chmn, 792. 

Andrus, Ruth, bk selection for par- 
ents, 817-18. 

Annable, Dorothy, Vt regional 1s, 
771-72. . 

Annuities and pensions. See Re- 
tirement plan, A. L. A. 

or “eae Herbert B., elected chmn, 
762. 

Archer, John, bk binding, 710. 

Architecture, social aspects, Ham- 
lin, 715-18. 

Archives and Is com. mtgs, 714. 

Armstrong, Hazel, teachers Ins or- 
ganization, 868. 

Art ref. round table, reorganization 
com., 718; round table, 714-19. 
Askew, Sarah B., “L. ext. in rural 
communities,” 711; N.J. county 

Is, 774-76. regs 
Association bks, Winterich, 742-47. 
Attendance, N. Y. conf., 695; sum- 

maries, 919-20. 

—" League of Amer., message, 
4. 


B 


Bailey, Louis J., introduced, 685. 

Baker, Mary N., elected chmn, 816. 
arker, Tommie D., elected Coun- 
cil, 606; leader, 7or. 

arnard, Seymour, leader, 701, 702. 

Barnett, Claribel, reading  pro- 
grams, 712-13. 
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Batchelder, Mildred L., led discus- 
sion, 867. 

Baxter, James C., elected pres., 
912; rR, O12. ’ 

Bay, j. hristian, elected Council, 


696. 
Beach, Ellen W., small p. 1., 884. 
Beal, A, Elizabeth, rpt, 714. 
Beal, Marjorie, exec. com. mem., 
916; presided, 915; response, 
gen. sess., 684-85. 
Beardsley Arthur -» elected, 912. 
Rell, F. L., foreign delegate, 686. 
Bement, Constance, elected pres., 


916. 

Bequests. See Gifts. 

Bercaw, Louise O., rpt, 713. 

Berle, A. A., Jr., address, 683-84. 

Berner, Elsa R., elected dir., 871. 

Bernhard, Josephine, presided, 906. 

Besoré, Mary O., elected dir., 776; 
presided, 767, 760. 

Beust, Nora, presided, 831. 

a naeeny, Children’s Bks from 
Foreign Languages, 878; bks for 
foreign born, 907; Latin-Amer. 
bibliog., Rivera, 801; for pupils 
of limited yy. ability, 864; 
Recent Bks for Classrooms, 870; 
religious bks, 846-49; science 
lists for children, 880; staff assns, 


93. 
Bishop, Carroll, elected _secy, 792. 
Black, Henry, Radical Periodicals, 


830. 

Blakely, Margaret, secy, 730. 

Blind, round table on work with, 
905-06. 

Board of educ. for Inship, S. L. A. 
propose rep., Savord, 692. See 
also Professional training. 

Boatman, Mildred, elected secy, 


762. 

Bogle, Sarah C. N., memorial, 694, 
1-82. 

a Margaret, 1. sch. courses, 


I. 

Book buying, codp., Wessells, 887. 

Book selection, fewer and better 
ks, Sherman, 814-15; fiction, 
Haines, 815-16; parent educ., 
816-18; religious bks, Wann, 


8 5-46, 
Bookbinding com. mtg, 7109. 
Booklist, index, Duggan, 7309. 
Boomershine, Reba, rpt, 870. 
Borden, Fanny B., com. appt, 741. 
Boutwell, William D., radio proj- 
ect, 807. 
Boyd, Anne M., 1. sch. recommen- 
ations, 791. 
Braille titles, suggest fewer educ., 


906. 

Branscomb, Harvie, coll. In’s status, 
764; 1. com., 766. 

Braun, Evelyn P., radio series, 
808. F 

Brazil, 1. activities, Figueiredo, 
803-04; l. progress, Cook, 803. 

Brewster, James, elected, 918. 

Brigham, Harold F., personnel, 
790-91; retirement plan, 694-95, 
789; salaries, 856. 

Brigham, Herbert O., Amer. L. 
Institute, 800; rpt, 918. 

Brigham, Johnson, memorial, 918. 

British docs, list of chmn, Fletcher, 


842. 
British L. of Information, 758-59. 
Broadcasting. See Radio. 
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Brown, Charles H., coll. and 
ref. sect. reorganization, 740; 
“Rural |. ext.,” 706-10. 

Brown, Janice S., elected secy, 714. 

Browning, Earl W., chmn, 720. 

Brubeck, Viarda, leader, 701. 

Brunat, Alice L., elected treas., 


882. 

Budd, Ruth, rpt, 870. 

Budget restored, New Rochelle, 
NY. 895; Rochester, N.Y., 8090. 

Buildings. See Library bldgs. 

Burney, Mary V., presided, 782. 

Burrus, Prof., coll. In, 765-66. 

Business and technology sect., mtgs, 
720-30. 

Business |. service, foreign affairs, 
Cross, 757-61; publicity, 842-43; 
survey of use, Manley, 726-30. 

Butters, Marion, home economics 
ext., 711-12. 

C 


Cabrera, Isaac T., foreign delegate, 
686 


Caldecott award, 881; sch. Ins to 
participate, 871, 881. 

California county Is, Hitt, 772-74. 

Callahan, ye elected secy, 762. 

Cam, Gilbert A., secy, 789, 892. 

Carnovsky, Leon, leader, 701. 

Carpenter, Helen S., elected dir., 


72. 
Carr, Mrs. Henry J., 692; address, 


oll. 

Carrels, 762-64. 

Carter, Julia F., elected chmn, 882; 
rpt, = 

Cartwright, Morse A., leader, 7o01- 


04. 

Catalog code revision, rpt, 732-33. 

Catalog sect. mtgs, 730-40; secy- 
treas., rpt, 730-31. 

Catalogers, regional groups, Smith, 
731; small 1. round table, 739-40. 

Catalogers’ and Class. Yrbk, 731-33. 

Cataloging, for fee by students, 
Doyle, 837-41; Hansen, 835-37; 
Pettus, 831-34; monograph series, 
Hill, 735-36; permanence, Cur- 
rier, 734-35; possible changes, 
Wright, 733-34; serials, Wilde, 
827-30. See also Codperative cat. 

Certification of Ins, Calif. bill, Hitt, 
773; vs civil service, 898-99. 

Chancellor, Paul G., preparatory 
sch. 1., 866-67. 

Chapters and sects com. rpt, 608. 

Chase, Virginia, elected secy, 882. 

Children, radio programs, Sauer, 
806; sect. for 1. work with, mtgs, 
872-82. See also School ls; Young 
eople’s reading round table; 


outh. 

Children’s Bks from Foreign Lan- 
guages, bibliog., 878. 

Children’s literature, foreign, 
Weber, 874-77; ‘“‘Lose not the 
nightingale,”’ Sayers, 872; science 
lists, 880; traveling exhibits, 
870-80. 

Childs, James B., British docs, 842. 

Church, Frances, com. appt, 788. 

Citizens 1. movement, citizen in- 
terest, Polk, 900; as interpreter, 
Lindeman, 914-15; La., 904-05; 
Vt, Moody, 884-87. 

Civil service, 917; Calif. ls, Hitt, 
773; effect on Is, 898-99. 
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Clark, Barrett H., message, 694. 
Clark, es M., elected secy, 871; 
secy, 8 


Clark, cs p tnoee, 918. 
Clark, ohn K , leader, 701; pub- 
licity, 843. 

Classification and compensation 
schedules, under way, 857. 


Clemons, Harry, elected dir., 762. 
Cochran, Mary R., presided, 755. 
Cohen, Anna, foreign readers, 907. 
Coleman, Mar aret P., leader, 7o1. 
— and Ref. . Yrbk., com., 


College and ref. sect., mtgs, 740- 
62; secy-treas., rpt, 741-42. See 
also Reorganization com, of coll. 
and ref. sect. 

College and univ. ls, gifts, Snavely, 
890-92; handbk, Willoughby, 
787-88. See also Junior coll. Is. 

College Ins, round table, 751-55; 
subsect. voted, 751. See also 
College and ref. sect. 

College 1. advisory bd, mtg, 762-67. 

College 1. bklist, Fontaine, 754-553 
og indorsed, 751; scope, 
WV hite, £35. 

Colorado Educ. Assn, greeting, 695. 

Columbia Univ. bldg, William- 
son, 798-99. 

Committees, com. on, rpt, 608. 

Compton, Charles H. ., Salary statis- 
tics, 856. 

Constitution and by-laws, amend- 
ments, 692-94. 

Contributing aes coll. and 
ref. sect., 

Cook, Cora E" Brazil ls, 803. 

Cook, Dorothy E., cat. cards for 
Standard — for High Sch. Ls, 
39; T t, 

Céilemaiee @ Pibliog. aid com. rpt, 


713. 
—— cat., com. rpt, Russell, 
730-39 
Codperative study of saeeneaty sch. 
standards, Eells, 8 
Copps, N. Thy - oor. 
Cost of living survey, Hodges, 
854- §: recommend outside agen- 
atson, 856; state 1. assns, 
Teton. 855-56. 
Coston, Eunice, radio, 806. 
Council mtgs, N. Y. conf., 697-700. 
Council on Foreign Relations, 760. 
County and regional Is sect., mtgs, 


797-76. y 

County 1s, Calif., Hitt, 772-74; 
Del., Smith, 887; N.J., Askew, 
711, 

Cowles, ‘Barbara, chmn, 831; pre- 
sided, 818. 

Craver, Harrison W., documenta- 
tion, 699-700; elected pres., 696. 

Credit unions, com. voted, 804. 

Crime and ls. See Prison ls. 

Cross, Jesse E., foreign affairs, 
757-61. . 

Culver, Essae M., univ. 1. ext., 
903-05. | 

Cutter, Annie S., youth, 9009. 

see T. Franklin, cataloging, 


734-3 
Cute "Althea M., 
872; presided, 857. 
as Adelaide C., 
31 


elected dir., 


secy-treas., 


D 


Dabagh, Thomas S., led discussion, 

ort. 

Dalguti, Mr., British L. of Informa- 
tion ¢9 

Daniel, \ Jalter G., coll. In’s status, 
7 

Denton, y. Periam, carrels, 762-63; 
constitutional amendments, 692- 


94; dept. Is, | 765; ““Ln looks at 
coll. pres.,” 762; Lippincott 
award, 700. 

Davis, Mary G., conf. radio pro- 
grams, 804- s. 

Davis, Mary eo 2. neal 

De Bondeli, Elsa, rpt. 

Delaware county ls, Baik They. 

Delfino, Emma, death, 90s. 


Denison, John D., defend 2pet, 917. 

Denny, orge Vv. Jr, chmn, 762; 
Town Meeting salte program, 
807-08. 


Denver (Colo.) remedial reading 
program, Gustafson, 860-65. 

Departmental ls, 764- 65. 

Depression project, Howard, 789. 

Dinsmoor, Kate, pes chmn, 908. 

Doane, Gilbert H., rpt, 713-14. 

Documentation, in Germany, Pre- 
deek, 748-49; institute, Craver, 
699-700. 

Documents. See Public docs. 

Doe, Janet, periodicals, 81 

Dolge, Rudolf, foreign iaae, 


Donnelly, June, internship, 791. 
Dooley, Dennis A., defend appt, 


917. 

Dority, Ione E., Mich. municipal 
docs, 842. 

Dougherty, Harold, fire insurance 
form, 699. 

Downes, Olin, ee journal- 
ism,” 677-82, 692. : 

Downie, ‘ . foreign dele- 
gate, 686. 

Downs, Robert B., southern 1. re- 
sources, 673-76, 6902 

.— Irene, A toe Vans cat. for fee, 


pulgeon, Matthew, elected treas., 


eee Eileen, Bklist index, 7309. 
Duggan, Stephen, Latin- Amer. ac- 
tivities, 803. 


Dunlap, Alice M., vice chmn, 841. 


Durand, Mrs. A. C. See Sawyer, 
ut e 

Durrell, Donald D., reading, 
859-60 


E 


Eager, William M., talking bk, 905. 

Education, Professional. See In- 
ternship; Personnel; Professional 
training. 

Eells, Walter C. 

Elections com., ALL 

— ish, Ada ; Kin: 


coop. study, 868. 
A., rpt, 696. 
In’s educ., 


Enelsh, Gladys, rpt, 880. 

Enoch Pratt free 1. bids. Lowe, 
792-94; Wheeler, 704 

Errett, Mrs. Albert Ww. Pane 
9o!. 

Esdaile, Arundell, message, 890. 

Etzkorn, — R., state assn sur- 


veys, 853- 

Exhibits, SiStdren’s traveling bk 
exhibits, 879-80. See also Pub- 
licity. 


F 


Fansler, Thomas, led discussion, 


905. 

Feagley, Ethel M., “‘L. consultant,” 
7 

Fe coe gq agency. See Library 
Service Div. 

Federal relations, com. rpt, 697; 
special com, appt., 697. 

Feldkamp, Cora L., rpt, 713. 

Fellowships and scholarships, Bogle 
internatl fellowship, 694, 881-82; 
Caroline Hewins sc olarship, 
882; Latin-Amer. project, 799. 
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Fomnpaan, Nordica, elections com,, 


96. 

a Charles W., 
emotions,” 695. 

Ferguson, Milton J., elected vice 
pres., 696; introduced, 685; 
represents A. L. A., 687-92. 

"o> Helen, children’s reading 
6 


“Educ. the 


Fiction, Cleveland subj. list, East. 
man, 818; Haines, 815- 16; light 
fiction for agg born, 907; 
list for parents, Andrus, 817-18: 
Sherman, 814- 15; ‘ % bk, 906. 

a Adelpha S , Brasil ls, 


Files, “hic Mating Rrorsteet, Hirsh. 
berg, 719; refer from” 
refs, 732. ~—— also 
photography. 

Finley, John H., toastmaster, 888, 

Fire insurance com., presents form, 


Micro- 


.,099- 

Fleming, : rigged P., regional doc, 
exchs, 

Fletcher, _—— S., British docs, 


42 

Flexner, Jennie M., leader, 701; 
prospects of young In, 791-92. 

Fontaine, Everett O., Amer, L, 
Laws, 916; coll. 1. bklist, 754-55. 

Foreign affairs, securing news, Mc- 


Donald, 7903 sources of in- 
formation ross, 757-61. 

a born, round table on work 
with, 906-08. 

Foreign delegates, N.Y. conf, 
686-87. 

Foster, F. Marie, bks for young 


people, 908. 
Foster, Mary E., elected chmn, 871; 
premane. 857. 

French, John C 
French Center o 
Friends of the 


., carrels, 762. 
f Information, 759. 
1., Garvin, 888; 


luncheon _ 90; New 
Rochelle (N. ry) p 896-97. 
Friley, Charles Ee “rural adult 


educ., 710-11. 
Fuchs, Jacob S., rpt, 912. 
Fuentes, Lorenzo R., foreign dele- 
ate, 686. 
Fuller, Grace P., presided, 730. 


G 


Gage, Harry L., chmn, 842. 
Gaillard, John, standards, 820. 
Galt, Alexander, bk binding, 7109. 
Garvin, Edwin L., friends of ls, 


888. 
Gary (Ind.) trailer branch, 883. 
Gautreaux, Agnes A., secy, 788. 
General sess., N. Y. mtgs, 683-96. 
German scholarly ls, Predeek, 747- 


SI. 

Giesler, Edna, elected, 888. Gifts, 
coll. policies. Snavely, 890-92; 
decreasing cost, Lum, 890; inter- 
est citizens, Lowe, 890; round 
table mtg, 890-92. 

— Muriel, presided, 872, 874, 


Giles’ Ruth, secy, 882. 
Gjelsness, Rudolph H., cat. = 
revision, 732- 333 presided, 
Gocher, Mary, a oertodiel 
duplicates, 826-2 
Gonaz, Father, coll. ‘In, 765. 
Gooding, Lydia M., secy-treas., 841. 
Gosnell, Charles F., arene 799. 
Gram, Atla, elected, 918 
Greenaway, Emerson, pre-sch. lL. 
experience, 791. bs 
Gregory, Mrs. Charles E,; “Keep- 
ing faith with the pub.,” 895-97. 
Grieson, Valeria E., chmn, 777: 
Griffin, ‘Jeanne, community organi- 
zations, 843; doc. problems, 841. 
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Griffiths, Sarah H., secy, 755. 
Grimm, Frances, elected secy, 909. 
Gropp, Arthur E., Central Amer., 


804. 
terman, Bertha, rpt, 87 
Seine, Edna E., jams « read- 
ing, 860-65. 


H 


Hadley, Chalmers, radio, 806. 

2 Helen z. bk selection, 
815-1 

Hall. Margaret E., rpt, 

Hall, Wilmer L., “introduced, 685; 
presided 10, 

a Tal ot, } oo, 715- 


end, Das E., elected, 705; 
leader, 7 

Handbook oj “Latin-Amer. Studies, 
new ed., 803 

Handbook’ 1 "L. Procedure in 
Spanish, 800-01. 

Hanke, Lewis, r in 

een, Agnes 
ing, 63 

Harris, ficlen M., elected, 705; 
leader, 701. 

Harris, M. M., e 900. 

Hart, Richard, rpt, 

— Gladys 


a. catalog- 


. ‘discussion, 


Hergood, W Ww | me C., leader, 701. 

Hegland, Maxine, regional doc. 
exchs, 841. 

Hering, Hollis W., religious bks, 


46-49. 
Miner Elizabeth, rpt, 
Hewins Caroline, sc Te 882. 
“— Frederick C., address, 911; 


Hish yy Is. See School ls; Young 
ee reading round table. 

Hill, Aubry L., leader, 7o1. 

Hill, ~~ reed j., monograph series, 


Hit Rine » elected, o12. 
Hinckley, fide: prison adult educ., 


Se Herbert S., bk binding, 
719; elected vice pres. -, 696. 
= Eleanor, Calif, county Ils, 
2-74; salaries 856- 57. 
Ms hoy Bernice E. -, cost ‘of living, 


wages ames G., pub. docs, 842. 

Holland, Fred ¥. elected, 912; 
presided, i. glt. 

Hollingsworth, Josephine B., mu- 
nicipal doc. guides, 842. 

Home economics, 1. codp. in ext., 
Butters, 711-12. 

Horsfall, "Alice, rpt, 868-69. 

Hospital’ Is round table, 776-77. 

Howard, Paul, dencunien project, 


780. 3 
Howe, Harriet E., elected, 606; 
— 701; personality traits, 


ia Howard L., secy, 790. 
Edna M., elected secy-treas., 


Hur, Peyton, use of coll. 1, 763. 
Hyde, Satine A A., elected vice- 
chmn, gor. 

Hyers, Faith H., chmn, 808; led 
discussion, 701. 


I 


Tben, Icko, elected chmn, 714. 

Institute of Internat! Educ., Latin- 
Amer. activities, 803. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 760. 

Institution 1s round table, 777-82. 


International Bureau of Educ., 
Children’s Sect., Weber, 874-77. 

oe Brigham, 790; on- 
nelly, ot 

Ireland orma O., rpt, 780. 

Irwin, Robert B., talking bk, 905. 


J 


Jacob, William F., introduced, 685; 
presided, 687. : 
or ei Helja, foreign delegate, 


7. 
Jennings, Anna V., bk binding, 


719 

Jocckel, Carleton B., federal rela- 
tions, 607; led discussion, 790-92. 

Johnson, Pa, ‘Social meaning of 
the bk,” 4 

Johnson,” B. panae, coll. Ins, 763; 
poemere 

ones, Rebion elected, 916. 
— Sinden elected vice chmn, 


772 

Junior coll. ls, reorganization com., 
788; round table, 782-88; stand- 
ards, Mohrhardt, 788; subsect. 
voted, 782; survey of practices, 
Adams, 785-87. 

Junior mems round table, 789. 


K 


Karpf, Maurie, greetings, 695. 

Keck, Lucile L., Jt Ref. L., 841. 

Keeler, Mrs. aeons j., led dis- 
cussion, grt 

Keeney P ilip O., dismissal pro- 
tested, 894. 

Keenleyside, Marjorie, 1. com., 764, 


Kdly Frances H., secy-treas., 841. 

Kennedy, Anna C., confs on youth 
reading, 908-09. 

Kent, Sadie T., —o — 868. 

Keppel, Frederick P., 

Ker, Annits M., Aah. ts docs, 
802- -0 

—, ‘lee i. . coll, In, 767; com. 


appt 
Kidder ne elected chmn, 909. 
King, Florence, 1, instruction, 753. 
Kirk, Marguerite, chmn, 867. 
Kirkus Virginia, bk readers, 816. 
Kotinsky, Ruth, leader, 701, 816. 
Kramer, P. L. elected, 901. 
Kyte, E. ockburn, dept. ls, 

764-65. 

L 


Lacey, Grace D., presided, 905. 
—, Fiorello H., address, 


Land-grant coll. 1., Friley, 710-11. 

Lankard, Frank é.. religious bk, 
844-45. 

Large Is round table, catalogers, 


735-39- 

Las Bibliotecas en los Estados 
Unidos (Nelson +A 

Latham, Harold 

Lathrop, Olive c. deed, 9123 
presided, Orr. 

Latin Amer., bibliog. methods, 
Rivera, 801; fellowships, 799; 
inter-Amer. bk exch., 800; natl 
ls, Sandy, 801-02. 

Laurson, la L., foreign readers, 


907. 

Law 1. administration institute, 911. 

Lawson, O. Geral id, Lo In’s status, 
766; presided. 

League of i’ Cones * constitutional 
amendment, 915; mtg, 912-16. 
League of Nations 1., Rasmussen, 

906-07. 


Lageit, Maria V., presided, 888, 


Lekevre, Alice L., presided, 908 
Lehmann-Haupt, Hellmut, bk bind- 
ing, 719. 

Leisure, 1. to interpret, Lindeman, 


Lending sect., mtgs, 789-92. 

Leonard, Irving A., rpt, 803. 

Lester, Robert M., 868. 

Levin, Christine L., church periodi- 
cal club, 830. 

Lewis, Willard P., coop. of In and 
faculty, 764; electe secy-treas., 


2. 

tdaey bldgs round table, 792-99. 

Library codp. with Latin Amer., 
mtgs, 799-804. 

Library equip. and appliances com., 
duties, 698. 

Library ext., 1. program, Lindeman, 
gI2- 15- See also County Ils; Re- 
gional Is; Rural planning; Uni- 
versity 1. ext. 

Library gifts round table, 890-92. 
a” a instruction, printed hand- 

ik, Willoughby, 787-88; Teachers 
Cat Feagley. 7 751-53. 

Library Congress annex, 
Roberts, 795-98. ‘ 

Library radio broadcasting round 
table, mtgs, 804-08. 

Library schs, cataloging for fee, 
Doyle, 837-41; Hansen, 835-37; 
Pettus, 831-34; preparation in- 
adequate, 791. See also Intern- 
ship; Professional nian. 

Library Service Div., ce of 
Educ., 697. 

poe © aca Downs, southern 
s 

Library > (Hall), 

Lindeman, Eduard 

Q12-15. 

Lindquist, Regmand C., chmn, 
777; prison staff | 779° -80. 

Lined, Robert J., led iscussion, 


- _ 


—. pene W., award pro- 
pose 

Litchfield "Tessin H., serials, 820. 
Livsey, Rosemary, parent educ. 
group, 817 

Lomer, Goskeot R., greeting, 695. 

Long, Bernita J., elected, 912; led 
discussion, 911; rpt, 910. 

Long, Harriet C., elected, 916. 

Long, Harriet G., rpt, 880. 

“Lose not the nightingale,” Sayers, 


72. 

Louisiana 1. com., ext. activities, 
Culver, 903-05. 

Lowe, John A., bodes restored, 
890; newspaper publicity, 843; 
Rochester p.l., 792-94. 

Lucey, Michael A., sch. 1., 857-50. 

Ludington, Flora B., carrels, 763; 
= Council, 696; presided, 


Len “Ralph E., gifts, he 

Lydenberg, Soon k binding, 
719; introduced, 4 

Lyons, John F., chmn, 853. 


M 
McCauley, Pauline M., presided, 
MacCormick, Austin H., crime and 
McCrea, Mary H., rpt on handbk, 
Metrum, Blanche P., elected dir., 
ssksienalé, Genevieve M., “Ref. 
for non-residents,” 761-62. 


aa a Gerald D., elected chmn, 
759. 


exes 


i 
$ 
i 
+ 
; 
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McDonald, Sag G., foreign news 
sources, 

MacDonald. Xi. Ruth, pt, 732 

McGivaren, Edmund Sixs ected 
chmn, 705; leader, 7o1. 


ar tel in industry, Thomas, 
721-26 

McKay, Elsie, elected secy, 888. 

McMillen, James A., com. appt, 
741. 

a ~* ca Oscar H., presided, 
866. 

Magee, Alice M., presided, 911; 
toastmistress, 17. 

Maihl, Viola R., publicity, 843. 

Mal oy. Miriam = elected, 804. 

Manley, Marian C., business 1. 
survey, $25,5° 

Manlove, 


uth T,. eet, 789. 
Marcus, William Jr., electe 
901; review, as.” 
Markowitz, Augusta, foreign read- 
ers, 907. 
Mason, Charles se leader, 7or. 
Matthews, M. Alice, Carnegie En- 
dowment activities, ok. 
elected 


Matthies, Mrs. 

secy, 901. 

Meixell, Granville, p.l. business 
service, 730. 

Melcher, rederic G., Caldecott 


award, 881; interlocutor, jt sess., 
687-92; led discussion, 701; New- 


y award, 872; toastmaster, 

74. 

Menton, Martin T., law 1. orr. 

Merrill, Julia W., Amer. L. Laws, 
916: state “_ 776. F 

— Ann, 1. staff reading, 753- 


Metcalf, Keyes D., elected Council, 
696. 
Ker, 


Mitizan, univ. 1. ext. service, 
Thomas, 901-03 

Michigan L. > state aid, 605. 

Microphotography, effect on cata- 
logs, 733, 735; foreign situation, 
Rush, 809-11; journal proposed, 
813; projectors, 813; review of 


Mexican pub. docs, 802-03, 


progress, Tate, 811-13; round 
table, 808-13. 

Miller, ke H., = discussion 
groups, 


Mohrhardt, heres M., elected vice 
chmn, 730 

Mohrhardt, Foster E.. je coll. 1 
standards, 788. 

Monogranh series. Hill, 735-36. 

Moody, Pauline, Vt better 1. move- 
ment, 884-87. 

Moore, Anne C., Caroline Hewins 
scholarship, 882. 

Morley, Christopher, 888-90. 

Morris, Lewis S., N.Y. Soc. L., 
90 

Morris, Raymond P., elected chmn, 
53. 

Morsch, Lucile M., presided, 730; 
— of assts, 791; secy-treas., 


Maree, Lewis W., elected, 912; led 


discussion, 911; rpt, 910. 
Moylan, Helen | elected, 912; 
rpts, 910. 
Mulhauser, Roland, 711; leader, 
701; secy, 776 


Munn, R. Russell, 

Munn, Ralph, led discussion, 898; 
prof. educ., 791. 

Murphy, Jean M., secy, 710. 

— journalism, Downes, 677- 
2. 


leader, 7or. 


N 


National Assn of State Ls, mtgs, 
916-18. 


Nesbitt, 
chmn, 

Netter, Emilie, elected vice chmn, 
92. 

New Jersey, county Is, Askew, 711, 
774-76; home economics and l. 


Elizabeth, elected vice 


ext., Butters, 711-12. 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) p.L, trustees, 
895-97. 


New York conf., 


attendance, 695; 
—* 


695- 96; summaries, 


woakeey award, 1937, 872-74; com. 
“appt 881; sch. Ins to participate, 


Newman, Helen, address, 911; 
elected, 912; rpt, 910. 

Newspa pera, foreign news, Mc- 
Donald, 757. 

Nofcier, Lena B. .. elected, 916. 

Non-residents, _ ref. work, Mac- 


donald, 761-62. 

Noon, Paul A. T., elected pres., 
918; 1. ~ 7 9373 Be 916. 

Normal sch. Ins. eachers 
coll. and normal Mg 

Norman, Oscar E., ene chmn, 
730. 

Norton, 
918. 

Nourse, Louis M., dissatisfied asst, 
790; elected chmn, 888. 


O 
Oberly cnguienn 
gis 14 
oO cers, L. A., elected, 696. 
Oppenheim, Gladys, foreign dele- 
gate, 
— ‘and "bk selection round table, 
14-1 


Orman, ‘Oscar C., rpts, 
Overton, Jacqueline, 


881. 
P 


Pamphlet distribution service, 769. 

Pan Amer. Union, 759. 

Parent educ., fiction list, 817-18; 
questionnaire returns, 816-17; 
round table, 816-18. 

Parmelee, Mary F., presided, 882. 

Periodicals, index. to religious, 
853; listing duplicates, Gocher, 
826-27; standardization, 818-20. 
See also Serials. 

Periodicals com., duties, 698. 

mtgs, 818-31. 


Periodicals sect., 
Personnel, administrator’s prob- 
Brigham, 790-91; dissatis- 


Margaret C., secy-treas., 


fund com. rpt, 


gto, 
com, 


Qr2. 
appt, 


lems, 
fied asst, Nourse, 790; placement 
difficulties, Timmerman, 


790; 
staff reading, Messick, {53,543 
trustee relations, Weadoc 895. 
See also Salaries, staff, and 
service. 


Pettus, Clyde, students catalog for 
fee, 831-34. 

Pfeiffer, Marie B., exhibits, 843. 

Phelps, William z= greeting, 695. 

Photographic reproduction of 1. 
materials com., duties, 698; rpt, 
808-09. See also Microphotogra- 


phy. 
Polk, William T., 
interest,” 900. 
Poole, Franklin O., rpt, ort. 
Porter, Annabel, com. appt, 881. 
Post, Polly, elected secy, 780. 
Pratt, Adelene J., sch. 1., 867. 
Predeek, Albert, foreign delegate, 
687; German scholarly Is, 747-51. 
Prison Is, adult educ. symposium, 
777-78; MacCormick, 780-81; 
paroled prisoners, Tanner, 780; 
reading guidance, Rowan, 778- 
79; staff 1., Lindquist, 779-80. 


“Enlisting citizen 
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Private sch. Is, mtg, 866-67; pre 
or sch, 1., Chancellor, 866. 


Professional training, bk binding, 
719; children’s Ins, 878; Ger- 
many, Predeek, 749-51; in sery. 
ice, Messick, 753-54; p. Ins, Fer. 


guson, 689; special Ins, 688-89, 
692, 841. 
Professional training sect., mtg, 
831-41. 
Prout, Vera J., rpt, 879. 
Prouty, Louise, leader, 7or. 
Public ‘docs, Mexico, Ker, 802- -03, 
842; state docs manned, 842. 


Public docs clearing house, rpt, 918, 


Public docs com., mtgs, 841-42; 
rt, 698-99. 

~ ~\ é cesepeaienl Davis, 882- 

Publicity, business man, 842-43; 
children’s Ins sect., 880- 81; citi- 
zen interest, Polk, 900; codp. 
service, 843; Downes, 677-82; 


professional groups need_inter- 


protons, Lindeman, 914; Roches- 
ter (N citizens, 890; salaries, 
Etzkorn, 855, 856; sch. Is sect., 


869-70; Vt state aid campaign, 

Moody, 884-87. See also Friends 

of the 1; Gifts; Radio. 
Publicity round table, 842-43. 


Purdum, W. Taylor, chmn, 814; 
ex-chmn, 816. 
Purvin, Mrs. M. L., rpt, 900. 


Putnam, Herbert, introduced, ~ 
Putnam, Marguerite E., elected, 
816. 


Q 


uebec L. Assn, greeting, 695. 
uigley, Margery, co-chmn, 842. 


R 


Radical Periodicals, 

Radio, Amer. Hist. 
808; 1. participation, 805; 1. pro- 
grams, 806-07; N. Y. conf., 804- 
0s; Office of Educ., Boutwell, 
807; round table mtgs, 804-08; 
Town * eemneen of the Air, Denny, 
807-0 

Raney, At Llewellyn, chmn, 813. 

Rankin, Rebecca B., 686. 

Rasmussen, S. Hartz, foreign dele- 
gate, 687; League of Nations lL, 
906-07. 

Rauch, Joseph, elected, 901. 

Reading difficulties. See Remedial 
Reading. 

Recent Bks for Classrooms, 870. 
Reece, Ernest J., sch, recom- 
mendations, 791; salaries, 856. 

Reeve, Wilma, leader, 701. 

Reference Ins, round table, 75563} 
subsect. voted, 755. See also Col- 
lege and ref. sect. 

Regional Is, adult educ., 703; Vt, 
Annable, 771-72; Vt, oody, 
884-87; Vt, Williams, 769-71. 

Reid, Dorothy, secy, 888. 

Reli os periodical articles, Trost, 


Black, 830. 
Assn, Braun, 


9-53. 

Raigieas bks, bk selection, Wann, 
845-46; defined, Lankard, 844-45; 
important = of yr, 846-49; sect. 
mtgs, 844- 

Religious patlatienle index, 853. 

Remedial reading, Durrell, 859-60; 
Gustafson, 860-65; Sayers, 872. 

Reorganization com. of coll. and 
ref. sect., coll. Ins subsect., 751; 
jr. coll. Ins subsect., 782; recom- 
mendations adopted, 740- 41; ret. 
Ins subsect., 755; teachers coll. 
Ins subsect., 868. 





oe Chee we 


omens os 





INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS 


Resolutions, N. Y. conf., 695-96. 
Retirement plan, L. A., Brig- 
ham, 694-95, 789. 
Rice, Paul N., chmn, 740; elected 
chmn, 762; presided, 792; rpt, 


697-98. 
Richardson, Ernest C., 692. 
Rider, Fremont, chmn, 740. 
Rivera, Rudolfo O., Latin-Amer. 

bibliog., 801. 
Roberts, Ina, radio, 806. 
Roberts, Martin A., 905; 

Congress annex, 795-98. 
Robinson, Elizabeth, elected chmn, 


‘.. 2~2f 


Robinson, Sarita, elected  secy- 
treas., 740. 

Rochester (N.Y.) p.l., Lowe, 792- 
94; budget restored, 890. 

Rogers, James G., 1. bldgs, 799. 

Roller Skates (Sawyer), receives 
Newbery award, 872-74. 

Rood, Miriam S., sony, 908. 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D., 874. 

Rose, Ernestine, chmn, z°4- 

Rothrock, Mary U., rural Is, 713. 

Rourke, Constance, ‘‘Amer. tradi- 
tions for young omg gg 877. 

Rowan, F. J., prison Is, 778-709. 

Rowden, Dorothy, leader, 701. 

Royer, Elizabeth, secy, 853. 

Rudolf, H. R., prison 1., 777.. 

Rural planning, adult educ., Friley, 
710-11; discussion groups, Miller, 
67-69; home economics ext., 
utters, 711-12; |. service, 
Askew, 711; 1. service, Brown, 
706-10; 1. service, Rothrock, 713; 
{, service, Wilson, 705-06; read- 
ing programs, Barnett, 712-13. 
See also County Is; Regional Is; 
University 1. ext. 

Rush, Charles E., In’s status, 765; 
ar -gggaatiaaaa 809-11; use o 
s, 762. 

Russell, Tohn R., rpt, 736-39. 

Russell, Marie, rpt, 911. 

Ruzicka, J. Vernon, bk binding, 
719-20. 


S 


Salaries, administrator’s responsi- 
bility, 856-57; Calif. under civil 
service, Hitt, 773; class. and pay 
schedules under way, 857: coll. 
Ins, 765; outlook for better 
salaries, 790-92; special Ins, 691; 
survey, Hodges, 854-55. 

a, staff, and nee com., 
mtg, 854; rpt, 607-98. 

Sandy, Gerald H., Latin-Amer. 1s, 
801-02. 

Sansone, Leonilda, 
ers, 907. 

—. Julia L., radio programs, 


foreign read- 


06. 
Savord, Ruth, represents special 1s, 


7-92. 
Sawyer, Ruth S., Roller Skates, 
872-74. 
Sayers, Frances C., “Lose not the 
nightingale,” 872. 
Scandrett, Marian S., leader, 701. 
Schenck, Sarah J., secy, 816. 
Scheuber, Mrs. Charles, attitude 
of assts, 7or. 


Schneider, Bertha M.,_ elected 
chmn, 740. 
Scholarships. See Fellowships and 


scholarships. 

School administrators, work with, 
mtg, 908. 

School Is, Calif., Hitt, 773-74; func- 
tions, Lucey, 857-59; sect. mtgs, 


857-72. 
School 1. supervisors, mtg, 867. 
Science bks, children’s lists, 880. 


Scoggin, Margaret C., secy, 909. 

Section for 1. work with children. 
See Children, sect. for 1. work 
with, 

Serials, cataloging, Wilde, 827-30; 
clearing house proposed, Shaw, 
821-26. 

Seris, Homero, 687, 803. 

Shaffer, Velma R., rpt, yf 

Sharp, Henry A., foreign delegate, 
687; greeting, 687. 

Shaw, Charles J., serials, 821-26. 

Shaw, Ralph, trailer branch, 883. 

Shepard, Louise S., com. appt, 881. 

Shera, Jesse, Poe concordance, 780. 

Sherman, Clarence E., bk selection, 
814-15; leader, 701; resolutions 
com., 695-96. 

Shores, Louis, appt. chmn, 868. 

Sickels, Evelyn R., rpt, 877. 

Sieben-Morgen, Ruth, index to re- 
ligious periodicals, 853. 

Small Is round table, 882-88. 

a Elizabeth M., leader, 701, 
I 


Smith, Esther A., rpts, 731-32. 
Smith, Gretta, chmn, 714. 
Smith, Katharine E., county ls, 


87. 

Snavely, Guy E., carrels, 763; 
“Coll. pres. looks at coll. In,” 
762; gifts, 890-92; salaries, 765; 
use of coll. 1., 762. 

Social conditions, architecture, 
Hamlin, 715-18; influence chil- 
dren’s bks, Weber, 874-77; ma- 
chines, Thomas, 721-26; trade 
unions, Van Kleeck, 893-94. 

South, 1. resources, Downs, 673-76. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., leader, 701. 

Special Ls Assn, jt sess., 687-02. 

Special memship com.. mtgs, 888- 
92; name changed, 888. 

“Square pegs in square holes,” 
symposium, 789-92. 

Staff. See Personnel. 

Staff assns, round table, 892-94; 
Watson, 856. 

Standard Cat. for High Sch. Ls, 
cat. cards for bks listed, Cook, 


739. 

Standards, jr coll., 788. 

State aid, Merrill, 776; 
605; Vt, Moody, 884-87. 

State 1., Wyer, 917. 

State gency, Functions and 
Organization, 917. 

Statistics, uniform blank, 607, 916. 

Stephens Coll. 1. experiment, Wood, 
782-85. 

Sterne, Emma G., 
youth, 909. 

Stokes, Frederick A., address, 684. 

Stone, Ermine, elected chmn, 788. 

Subject headings, “refer from” 
refs, Smith, 731-32; rpt, Robin- 
son, 732. 

Sullivan, Francis J., presided, 898. 

Surveys. See Library surveys. 


T 


Talking bks, 905-06. 

Tanner, Stanley J., reading for 
paroled prisoners, 780. 

Tarr, Anna M., presided, 742. 

be ~ Vernon D., microphotography, 
11-13. 

Taylor, Thurston, elected, 894. 

Teachers, mtg on work with, oo8. 

Teachers coll. and normal sch. Ins, 
mtg, 867-68; to study needs, com. 
appt, 868; subsect. voted, 868. 

Technical Bk Review Index, 720. 

Technology. See Business and 
technology sect. 

Tenure, eeney dismissal, 894; 
Rice, 697-98. 


Mich., 


reading of 


925 


Thomas, Edith, 1. ext. 
Univ. of Mich., 901-03. 
Thomas, James S., machine and 
culture, 721-26. 
Thomson, Ruth H., ref. 
755-57- 
Tichenor, Barcus, provided, 867. 
Timmerman, Hazel B., exec. asst, 
857; placement, 790. 
Tolman, Frank L., rpt, 916. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., elected 
vice chmn, 901; secy, 901. 
Tompkins, Miriam - elected, 
Council, 6096. 
Torbert, John K., leader, 701, 702. 
Towne, Jackson E., elected dir., 
762. 
Trade assns, need more |. aid, 703. 
Trade unions, Van Kleeck, 893-94. 
Trailers, branch 1., Shaw, 883. 
Training for Inship. See Profes- 
sional training. 
Trent, Sarah appt. secy, 710. 
Trosk, George, 911, 
Trost, Theodore 
articles, 849-53. 
Trustee and the A. L. A., °97. 
Trustees, control by boards af- 
firmed by study, Wyer, 900; pub. 
relations of, Gregory, 805-97; 
staff relations, Weadock, 895. 
Trustees sect., exec. com. mtg, 801; 
mtgs, 894-901; objectives, 897- 


service, 


work, 


2 8. - 
. religious 


98, 901. 
Tunison, Fay, com. age, 208. , 
yson, Levering, led discussion, 


701, 807-08. 


U 


Ulrich, Carolyn F., periodicals 
standardization rpt, 818-10. 

Uniform statistical rpt blank, 607; 
com., duties, 6098; nine states 
use, 916. 

University |. ext. service, programs 
and ls, Culver, 903-05; Univ. of 
Mich., Thomas, 901-03; round 
table, oo1-05. See also Rural 
planning. 

University Is. See College and ref. 
sect.; College and univ. Is. 


V 


Van Doren, Carl, 
agination,”’ 604. 
an Hoesen, Henry B., training 
in service, 754. 

Van Kleeck, Mary, organization of 
professional workers, 893-94. 

Vermont better movement, 
Moody, 884-87. 

Vermont regional Is, Annable, 771- 
72; Williams, 760-71. 

Vitz, Carl, elected chmn, 799; 
elected Exec. Bd, 696. 


Ww 


Wagstaff, Helen E., elected chmn, 


905. 

Wahl, David R., elected  secy, 
804; staff, 857. 

Walter, Frank K., elected chmn, 
762; hospital 1. course, 776. 

Wann, Harry A., religious bks, 


“Amer. im- 


845-46. 

Ware, Dorothy F., elected secy, 
730. 

Warner, Harriet J., coll. In’s status, 
766. 

Watson, Marion P., staff assns, 


56. 
Watts, Irma A., rpt, 918. 
Wead, Katharine H., presided, 884. 








926 


Weadock, J. J., Jr., “Keeping faith 
with the staff,” 895. 

Weber, Blanche, children’s bks, 
874-775 foreign delegate, 687. 

Wellman, Hiller C., bk binding, 


720. 

Wells, Louise M., appt. chmn, 719. 
Wessells, Helen E., “Codp. bk buy- 
ing,” 887. : 
Westervelt, Gretchen, elected dir., 
872; rpt, 870-71. F 
Wetlesen, Johanne N., foreign 
delegate, 687; hospital Is, 776-77. 
Wheatcroft, Beverly, children’s bk 

exhibits, 879-80. 
Theeler, Joseph L. Rochester 1. 
bid » 794-95- — 

Wheeler, Joseph T., exhibits, 843. 

Whitcomb, Adah F., presided, 908. 

White, Carl, 762,766; coll. i. “bk- 
list, 755. 

Wilcox, K., H.R. 5471, 841; 
presided, 841; pub. docs com., 
698-99; state. docs, 841-42. 

Wilde, Alice B., serials, 827-30. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, inter-Amer. bk 
exch., 800. 


Williams, Elizabeth T., Vt regional 
is, 7 a - 

Williams, ee G., prison ls, 777. 

Williams, Mabel, pre-conf. discus- 
sion of youth problems, 909; rpt, 


,909- q 
Williamson, Charles C., Columbia 


= 1, 798-99; introduced, 

5. 

Willoughby, Edwin E., coll. 1. 
ome rs 

Wilmerding, Lucius, presided, 895, 


00. 

Wilson, Louis R., rural Is, 705-06. 

Winslow, Amy, elected, 894; pre- 
sided i 

Winterfiel , Iva, elected treas., 871. 

Winterich, John T., “Sentimental 
bkshelf,” 742-47. 

bao Doris, elected secy-treas., 


770. 

Wood, Harriet, com. to honor, 871. 

Wood, James M., “‘Administrator 
looks at 1.,”’ 782-85. 

Wright, Wyllis E., cataloging, 733- 
34; rpt, 731. 

Wyer, James I., presented, gen. 





NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


Sess., 692; rpt, 698; state 1., gr7, 

Wyer, Malcolm -, _ “Enduring 
values,” 685; presided, 683, 686, 
695, 697, 698; speaks to jr mems, 
759. 


Y 


Yerxa, Catherine M., secy, 916. 
Young people’s reading round table, 


908-09. 

Youth, bks for delinquents and 
paroled youth, MacCormick, 78». 
81; parent’s view of youth’s 
reading, Sterne, 909; pre-conf, 
discussion, Williams, 909; p.l’s 


any Cutter, 909; Ro- 
_ chester (N.Y.) p.l’s room, 794, 
Youtz, Philip N., ‘Contemporary 


movements in the arts,” 714-15, 


Z 


Ziegler, Helen T., elected chmn, 
894; presided, 892. 
Zimmerman, Janet, elected, 789. 
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NOMINATIONS INVITED 


SEES Oe OE PET PEO re ee Pome 933 
AMERICAN TRADITIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, Constance Rourke 934 
A. L. A. AcTivirreEs—COMMENDABLE OR CONDEMNABLE, Thyra 
Brown and Eleanor Harmen ..2..0.00sccciccseseseses 939 
A Co.iece Lisrary Survey, Blanche Prichard McCrum ..... 947 
Your Own INTEREST SHOULD INDUCE AcTION, Carl Vitz ..... 953 
EE BE i cn ecarndindknceed 6 ee ee ome ae 955 
News Nores FROM THE B.E.L., Charles H. Compton ........ 960 
Tomorrow’s RuRAL LiprarigEs, Mary U. Rothrock .......... 961 
StaTE Arp FoR VERMONT, Dorothy Randolph ............... 965 
I awtiiicnhestienesaen ch tien bebks Sawba kc cdhavewd 968 
APPOINT LIBRARY DIVISION STAFF .............20e00eeeees 969 
et i ho i I 8. cb bwica scene ieneadebenwe 970 
THe New Service CHARGES FOR BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, 
Cs DENG 0a ia oh s0cccdcndcesescerene 971 
rt rr NE... isl t eae aae aes kana emeele 973 
Governors Express INTEREST IN STATE AID ..............-. 974 
INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE ....... 975 
Apuut Epucatsos Boanm NEWS .......ccccccsesecsscsescs 977 
pe BL TE ES LG Oe ee 979 
8OS7 DEMWTNTER COCPOREIION So. 6 ono ccc ck cnc wsen's teens 980 
TOE ins bk emewagadins ahh é<dek Pada sinks dene ake 984 
gp. errr 8 5 rere rere 986 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE BULLETIN IS 


Published monthly, and semi-monthly in 
NOT COPYRIGHTED. 


October, by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
3 Entered as second class matter, January 16, 
S THE official organ of the American 1926, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, 
Library Association, the Bulletin, sent with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis- 

to members, carries news of the Asso- consin, under Act of Congress of August 
ciation, its officers, boards, committees, sec- 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
tions, and staff; addresses of conference rate of postage provided for in Section 
speakers; articles by official representatives 1103, Act of tober 3, 1927, authorized on 
of the Association; and brief professional July 8, 1918. 
communications to or from members. Its $3 membership secures 9 news numbers 
scope does not include articles on library of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; $s 
matters unrelated to the Association. The and er memberships secure in addition 
Bulletin is indexed in “Current Library the Handbook and Proceedings. Institu- 
Literature” in the tag | Journal, and tional membership, $5 a year. Single copies 
partially by the Education Index. of news issues, 25¢ each. 
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Fusure Liprary Division 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1936 37 1036 37 1037-38 
Cash balance August 1, 1937. § $ 
Cash balance September | 118.43* 118.43° 129.52* 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income 27,040.00 27,040.00 28,749.00 
Royalties 4.13 
Quantity sale of extension ma- 
terial. ... 325.00 315.38 100.00 
Total... $27 27,261, 08 $28 $28,710.48 48 
Disbursements 
mental 
—e ee EE $ 340.00 
ts 4 a tinn cial 90.00 95.00 95.00 
Bes and periodicals. .... 70.00 68.38 70.00 
deh cadesbivn 10.00 43.38 165.00 
eh ent iin ok tniane 290.00 184.29 200.00 
Printing (and other infor- 
mation material)........ 800.00 722.85 800.00 
Printing (part cost, Equal 
a 300.00 en 
Printing (subsidized for 
—_ Education). ...... 150.00 a 
Rent of office............. 1,220.00 ,220.00 1,220.00 
Salaries—regular.......... 13,872.00 13,875.62 14,350.00 
Salaries—extra........... 100. } 300.00 
Stationery and supplies.... 250.00 288.44 250.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . . 145.00 147.45 140.00 
. | Sl aieaiee 00 1,793.21 1,800.00 
Miscellaneous............ 49.57 139.90 139.48 
Pe $19,146.57 $19,121.06 $19,869.48 
General Office.............. 8,100.00 8,269.54 850.00 





Total disbursements. ... . $27,246.57 $27,390.60 $28,719.48 


129.52* 
$27,261.08 


* Overdraft. 


REGIONAL FIELD WorK IN THE SOUTH 











Budget Actual 
Receipts 1936-37 1936-37 
Cash balance August 1, 1937. .$........ iciadame.s 
Cash balance Sep tember ae 
Sa a Re 465.45 465.45 
Transfer to Contingent Fund. 424.96*  424.96* 
ETE z 40.49 $ 40.49 
Disbursements 
Miscellaneous.............. $ 4049$ 40.49 
aR age $ 40.49 $ 40.49 
~~. ae August 31, 
$ 40.49 


* Transfer. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 











DIvIsIon 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1936-37 1936-37 1937-38 
Cash balance August 1, 1937. .$........ $........ $........ 
Cash balance September 1.... 398.35 398.35 332.27 
Sere 36.02 25.00 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund Income........ 9,347.00 9,347.00 10,160.00 
ibaa > tases canes $ 9,745.35 $ 9,781.37 $10,517.27 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Annuities............. ae ee. Bick Jas $ 67.20 
PIs oacscnercccssce 25.00 30.00 30.00 





ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Booka, magazines, etc 




















hquipment 60.00 54.58 re 
Postage, telephone and tele- 
100.00 52.21 The 
Printi 300.00 48.38 86m 
Rent of office 530.00 530.00 530. 
Salaries—regular 4,350.00 4,320.50 450m 
Salaries—extra 50.00 71.67 rr] 
Stationery and supplies 180.00 139.71 130. 
Travel . 1,100.00 988.44 hone 
Miscellaneous 50.35 52.54 sor 
Total. ................ SOMES TCR OTE 
General Office. .......... 3,000.00 3,061.07 3.4300) 
Total disbursements . $9,745.35 § 9,449.10 $10,503 
Om palance August 31, ~ 
SEE eer 332.27 
$9,781.37 
STATISTICS 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1936-37 1936-37 1937-38 
Cash balance August 1, 1937. .$........ $........ $...0.... 
Cash balance September 1. . . . 35.53* 35.53" 507.50 
Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference. .......... 5,580.00 5,580.00 3,845.1 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
a 1,821.79 
| | Se $ 5,544.47 $ 5,544.47 $ 6,174.5 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
SR _ eee $ 1500$ 150 
CE Ea 100.00 S541 ccsccke 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
eS ST 00.00 94.91 100.0 
Se eee 375.00 293.87 600.0 
Rent of office............. 320.00 320.00 320.0 
Salaries—regular.......... 2,755.00 2,451.07 2,850.0 
Salaries—extra...... ssbss-06m 100.00 98.85 300.0 
Stationery and supplies. . . . 50.00 57.17 50.0 
|. a eeareate 150.00 32.38 125.0 
Miscellaneous............. 49.47 71.20 74.50 
|) eee $ 3,999.47 $ 3,459.86 $ 4,434.0 
General Office.............. 1,545.00 1,577.11 1,740.0 





Total disbursements... . . $ 5,544.47 $ 5,036.97 $ 6,174.0 
~_ nee August 31, 








507.50 
55.5047 


* Overdraft. 


SurRvVEY OF RESEARCH MATERIALS IN 


SoUTHERN LIBRARIES 














Budget Actual Budget! 
Receipts 1936-37 1936-37 1937-38 
Cash balance August 1, a. 2 an Wik cance $..acaae 
Cash balance September 1.... 1,999.09 1,999.09 2,059.57 
General Education Board..... 3,000.00 3,000.00 ...... 
IR idinwwsttasnccased $ 4,909.09 $4,909.09 § 2.05087 
Disbursements 
Meetings and reporting. ..... 6 00d 6......... $ 800.0 
Services and miscellaneous. . 299.09 291.18 TM 
, ere 3,900.00 2,648.34 1,251.66 
Picea Sntesnxtecees $ 4,999.09 $ 2,939.52 $ 2,059.57 
~-. a8 August 31, een 
Sal ee asc woe ii 2,059.57 


$ 4,999.09 


prem 


1937 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 993 

















STCHESTER OUNTY IBRARY 1EN A FFICE 
re ( | GENERAL O 
SURVEY Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts Disbursements 1936-37 1936-37 1937-38 
; Annuities... — Bi. 4 $.. $ 700.20 
‘wh balance —_ ;° $ Building supplies 156.00 178.10 «(165.00 
(wb balance . 7.70 770 Equipment. .. 600.00 596.79 1,365.00 
Ei soeeeccceess < — Insurance. ..... -caaee: 307.85 310.00 
Total... $ 7.70 $ 7.70 Lighting. . . . ; 870.00 48.13 950.00 
‘ Maintenance and repairs..... 140.00 41.13 50.00 
Disbursements Telephone and telegraph..... 1,450.00 1,593.71 1,550.00 
agile... $ 7.708 7.70 Miscellaneous............... 200.00 "250.56 ‘173.70 
Total 3 7.70 $ 7.70 | Seer 3,450.00 3,498.28 3,500.00 
van >: Salaries—regular............ 38,746.00 38,952.97 42,480.00 
Cash balance August 31, Salaries—extra.............. 514.00 1,119.99 560.00 
iin tseseswe [ae $ — Stationery and supplies. ..... 2,050.00 2,267.87 2,150.00 
, ee 0iti(té cc cerns 2,300.00 2,300.00 2,400.00 
Rent of office. .............. 6,190.00 6,140.00 6,640.00? 
satshnckesiaweene $56,995.00 $58,195.38 $63,092.99 








Books FOR THE BLIND 1 Includes reception room furnishings. 


2 An ——— ate — more space. 
9 otal rent $17,000. 
Oub balance August 31, 1937. | me] $10,360 set up in departmental budgets on footage basis. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


Chicago, October 29, 1937 
The Finance Committee, 


American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen : 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions re- 
lating to the General and Special Funds of the American Library Association for the year 
ended August 31, 1937, and now submit our report thereon... . 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts 
have been regularly deposited in bank. The cash disbursements are evidenced by canceled 
checks; these were examined, and test-checked to supporting vouchers. The receipts from 
membership dues, publications, advertising, and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the 
books, have been accepted as correct; test checks, however, were made of such receipts, 
against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several 
depositaries, and that on hand ($300), by actual count. Municipal warrants held by 
the Association were inspected. The miscellaneous accounts receivable cover expenditures 
advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances to staff members and 
institutions are in respect of salary prepayments and advances to cover expenses in con- 
tection with special activities and traveling; the amounts remaining unpaid at date of our 
tamination were confirmed by certificates received from the debtors. The inventory 
of stationery represents supplies in the hands of printers to be withdrawn for use in the 
wbsequent period. The prepaid insurance represents the unexpired portion of insurance 
femiums applicable to subsequent periods. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 
1937, is submitted under separate cover. 


Yours truly, 


Peat, Marwick, MitTcHe tt & Co. 
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Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


The Finance Committee, 
American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions oj 
the Trustees of the undermentioned Endowment Funds of the American Library Associ. 
tion, for the year ended August 31, 1937, and now submit our report thereon, togethe 


with statements of account as follows: 


Exhibit 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Chicago, October 29, 1937 





“A” Carnegie Fund 

“B” Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund 
“C” General Endowment Fund 

“D” James L. Whitney Fund 

“E” Oberly Memorial Fund 


The investments of the several funds as at August 31, 1937, which are shown at cos 
have been confirmed by certificate received from the First National Bank of Chicago, fisc:| 


agent of the trustees of the funds. 


All income arising from the investments of the funds has been accounted for; particular! 
of the investments which have defaulted in principal and/or interest payments are show) 
in the schedule of investments of the respective fund. The distributions of income han 
been traced to the general and special funds of the Association. 

The cash balances on deposit with the First National Bank of Chicago, as at Augus 
31, 1937, representing the uninvested principal and undistributed income of the funds 
have been confirmed by certificate received from the depositary. 

Yours truly, 


Peat, Marwick, MitcHe t & Co. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Y Who's Who for Junior «Members 


I 


BLancHE P. McCrvum bases her article 
on the survey of the Washington and Lee 
University Library, at Lexington, Virginia, 
where, until her recent appointment as head 
of the Wellesley College Library, she was 
librarian. Miss McCrum is a member of 
the College Library Advisory Board, and 
her article is the third in the new series 
sponsored by the board. 

DorotHy RANDOLPH, the secretary of the 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission, 
writes the first in a series of articles showing 
how state aid funds in various parts of 
the country are to be used. Before coming 
to Montpelier, Miss Randolph was readers’ 
councillor at the Pennsylvania State Library 


and librarian of the American University 


Washington, D.C. 


Mary U. RotrHrock spoke on “Tomor- 


row’s Rural Libraries,” before the Agricul: 
tural Libraries Section at the New York 
conference. She is supervisor of library serv- 
ice for the Tennessee Valley Authority ani 
was formerly librarian of Lawson-McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. She is: 
member of the Library Extension Board ani 
the Visual Methods Committee. 
ConsTANCE Rourke, author of Audubu 
and Davy Crockett, and editor of the Inde 
of American Design, spoke on “America 
Traditions for Young People” at the recett 
joint meeting of the Section for Libran 
Work with Children and the Young People 
Reading Round Table. This abridged ver 
sion of her address is reprinted from th 
November 20 issue of the Nation. 
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